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“Investigating Everything” (No. 3) 


The Chicago Daily News Wins the 
PULITZER PRIZE 


The challenging course of the Chicago Daily News in “inves- 
tigating everything” has detonated still another development. 
The PULITZER AWARD has been given to the NEWS “for 
the most disinterested and meritorious public service rendered 
by any American newspaper during the year 1949.” 


Exposure of Illinois newsmen on state payrolls was the public 

service cited. George Thiem, Daily News reporter since 

1940, spearheaded the part played by this newspaper in reveal- 

ing the political payoffs. Public reaction seethed. The 

Pulitzer committee said the expose aroused nation-wide 

attention and caused several newspapers throughout the 
a country to undertake investigations of the same nature. 


GEORGE THIEM This is the seventh Pulitzer Award won by the Chicago Daily 
Versatile reporter on newsfronts throughout the News or its staff members. 


United States, Canada, and Mexico, Mr. Thiem 


wrote the expose for the Chicago Daily News. The = In this, as in other’ recent investigations, the NEWS strove 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch won similar recognition for : > 


articles in the same field by reporter Roy Harris. tg achieve Only one purpose—to render forthright and 
faithful service to the public. The fact that, in this case, the investigation ripped into the 
working press itself is significant. For it accents anew the sincerity of the slogan that is 
nailed to the masthead of the Chicago Daily News . . . “An Independent Newspaper.” 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Independent and Dependable 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor and Publisher 





Colorful New World 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, the colors of the rainbow are 
all around you—through plastics. A blue plastic clock wakes 
you, and you flip on an ivory plastic light switch. You take 
your clothes from a yellow plastic hanger. Plastic tooth- 


brushes come in colors for every member of the family. 
Cheerful decorating schemes are enhanced by the beauty 
of plastic drapes. There’s no limit to the colors you can get 
in these versatile materials! 

But this is only the start of the plastic story. Plastics 
help make better clothing. Modern furniture and furnish- 
ings owe much to plastics. Much of your food is packaged 
in clean, clear plastics. Plastics add safety, durability, and 
appearance to many of your electrical appliances. 


These versatile basic materials are man-made. Organic 


chemicals are the ingredients of the “unfinished” plastics 
—called resins. From these resins come the many different 
forms of plastics we know. 

The people of Union Carbide are leaders in the produc- 
tion of plastics, resins, and related chemicals. They also 
provide hundreds of other better materials for the use of 
science and industry. ee 
FREE: If you would like to know more about many 2. 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated a ee 
booklet * Products and Processes.” It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Cartons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet C. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics *« LINDE Oxygene PresT-O-LivE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas 


NATIONAL Carbons « 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








INS stars win 
two top awards 





BOB CONSIDINE KINGSBURY SMITH 











International News Service is proud of the announcement that two of its 
star reporters—Bob Considine and Kingsbury Smith—have been honored with 
the Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service in American Journalism. 

Particularly noteworthy in this double-barreled achievement is the fact that 
INS was the only news service to win an award in this year’s competition—and 
the only news organization to win two! 

The award to Bob Considine was made on the basis of his revealing series of 
articles on the shadowy underworld career and personality of Frank Costello. 
It was judged the most distinguished example of general reporting for the year. 

The panel of judges termed the Costello series “a superb writing job” that 
“packs a punch in the inimitable Considine style.” Also guiding their selection, 
they said, was Considine’s “initiative . . . exhaustive research and painstaking 
investigation” and the fact that he was the “first reporter ever to obtain a full- 
scale interview with Costello.” 

Kingsbury Smith’s award—for the outstanding foreign correspondence last 
year—was based on his two exclusive interviews with Premier Stalin which were 
officially acknowledged to have paved the way for lifting the Berlin blockade. 
The judges cited Smith for “spectacular achievement in the most significant story 
of the year and for its far reaching effects.” 

This was the fourth major journalistic prize awarded to Kingsbury Smith 
in 1950. He had previously won the National Headliners Award, the George Polk 
Memorial Award, and the George R. Holmes Memorial Award. 

The Sigma Delta Chi awards signify another tribute to the distinctive, prize- 
winning calibre of INS global news coverage. It brings into sharp focus the tradi- 
tional INS emphasis on enterprising journalism—that consistently rewards INS 


client newspapers with dramatic, exclusive news and feature material of prime 
public interest. 


@ INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Paid circulation of business 


Papers penetrates to the 
unlisted men who can say 
Yes or No to your product 


Benina the man your salesman sees 
is often a man you never heard of, 
whose “No” can stop you, cold. Or 
his “Yes” can change the mind of the 
man who has been saying “No” to 
you. 

Maybe he sits in the office just be- 
yond, behind a door without name or 
title. His desk may be Up Front or 
Out in the Shop—or he may be the 
guy who is Always on the Road sell- 
ing to others what you sell to his firm. 
And that goes whether your product 
is an article for resale, or a material, 
or a piece of equipment for making 
your customer’s product. 


The Real Yes-or-No Men 


In the organization of a big user or 
a big distributor there may be dozens 
of such men. 

For example, in one typical, mod- 
erately-large, midwestern industrial 
plant there are 27 people who have a 
common interest in the selection and 
use of equipment that goes into that 
company. 

















They are: 

1 Manager of Manufacturing 
1 Asst. Genl. Factory Manager 
1 Production Manager 

3 Plant Engineers 

1 Asst. Plant Engineer 
Superintendents 

Asst. Superintendents 

Chief Industrial Engineer 
Industrial Engineer 
Materials Handling Engineer 
Chief Electrician 

Master Mechanic 

Supervisor 

Manager of Quality Control 
Asst, Head of Op’ns, Planning Dept. 


——sw mw NO 


If you sell the type of thing these 
men work with, any one of them can 
block the sale of your product to this 
company. Or any one of them can 
start the ball rolling your way. Win 
all of them to a belief in your prod- 
uct and you are solid with a multi- 
million-dollar concern. This type of 
organization is important to you— 
and you have to reach corresponding- 
ly large numbers of men in it. 


TAN 


One you have to Sell 











19 out of 27 are Unlisted 


How can you reach these men? How 
can you even identify them? There is 
no way of spotting them from the 
outside. Few of them are listed by 
name in any readily-available source 
from which mailing or distribution 
lists are compiled. 

An actual check of the names of 
the 27 men listed above shows that 
in the available business, trade and 
technical directories which include 
this firm and its supposedly key peo- 
ple, only 8 of these men are listed. 
The 19 others are the Yes-or-No men 
nobody outside knows. 


The Inside List 


Only insiders know who these men 
are. And of all insiders, the ones who 
know most accurately are the inter 
ested men themselves. 

The list of 27 men given above was 
compiled by those men personally, in 
the act of subscribing to a paid- 
circulation industrial magazine that 
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Never Heard of 


deals with their special functions and 
interests. 

Such a list — made from the inside, 
by insiders themselves — is more accu- 
rate, more nearly complete than any 
list. which could be made from out- 
side information. 

In the nature of things, only a 
paid-circulation paper can obtain 
such lists for company after company, 
clear across its field. And only an 
ABC — audited paid — paper can of- 
fer official verification of the validity 
of the lists it uses. 


How ABC Magazines 
Achieve Penetration 


An ABC business paper penetrates to 
the people who influence buying by 
getting them to identify themselves. 
It does this in three ways: 

1. By mail subscription selling, suc- 
cessively probing into an organiza- 
tion with a variety of kinds and types 
of mailing, addressed in a variety of 
ways, until they have reached in one 
way or another the majority of buy- 


ing-influence people and got them to 
identify themselves as such by sub- 
scribing. 

2. By field selling. The larger ABC 
business papers cultivate their mar- 
kets not only by mail, but by personal 
sales contact, just the way you do if 
you are a manufacturer. A subscrip- 


. tion salesman, like one of your own 


salesmen, is more than a mere order- 
taker. He is an explorer who dis- 
covers and identifies potential users. 
By going right into an office or shop, 
he tracks down the “buying influ- 
ences” and gets them interested in 
the magazine that serves them in 
their work. 

3. By the “magnetic” attraction of 
a well-edited publication. An ABC 
business paper has to be worth sub- 
scribers’ money in order to survive. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Because it is, it draws out and attracts 
to itself the men who want and need 
both its editorial and advertising 
contents. 

Any one of these methods can 
achieve penetration. Most ABC mag- 
azines use at least two of them. Many 
of the larger business publishers, in- 
cluding ourselves, use all three to 
obtain maximum penetration in 
proportion to the size and complex- 
ity of the organizations they serve. 


wk * 


If you want to reach the men in 
concerns, little or big, who say Yes- 
or-No to your product, use business 
publications that penetrate with cir- 
culation lists compiled from inside— 
ie., by subscribers themselves. That 
is, use ABC business papers. 
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EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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ARTHUR KROCK, chief Wash- ANNE O’HARE McCORMICK, WILLIAM L. LAURENCE, OTTO D. TOLISCHUS, now Pe 
ington correspondent, winner who writes the editorial page science reporter, winner in an editorial writer, winner in 
in 1935 and 1938 for outstand- column “Abroad,” 1937 win- 1937, and in 1946 for report- 1940 for his articles from Berlin 
ing Washington reporting. ner for reports from Europe. ing the bombing of Nagasaki explaining the Nazis. ‘ ay 
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LOUIS STARK, labor reporter, HANSON W. BALDWIN, JAMES B. RESTON, diplo- ARNALDO CORTESI, corre- the Am 
winner in 1942 for his distin- military critic, winner in 1943 matic correspondent, winner spondent at Rome, winner in ers Assi 
guished reporting of important for his reporting of a tour of in 1945 for his reporting of 1946 for distinguished report- sults. 
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BROOKS ATKINSON, former . CHARLES P. TRUSSELL, Wash- MEYER BERGER, staff re- THE NEW YORK TIMES— its _ : 
Moscow correspondent, now ington reporter, winner in 1949 porter, winner in 1950 for whole news staff—winner in tiring cl 
drama critic, winner in 1947 for “consistent excellence in a distinguished ple of 1918, 1941, and 1944 for out- writer | 
for reporting from Russia. covering the national scene.” local reporting. standing public service. tial “Ge 


A DISTINGUISHED DOZEN = 


This year’s award of the Pulitzer Prize for newspaper. An even dozen of these winners, against 








distinguished local reporting to Meyer Berger holders of 16 of these awards, continue to join advertis 
makes the 22nd of these honors won by The _ their efforts to keep The New York Times what full ste 
New York Times and members of its staff. This | Time magazine calls “the best daily newspaper search 
is twice as many as have been won by any other _in the world.” 
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Don't Trim Ad-Sales Effort, 


Slocum Advises Publishers 


His Valedictory Calls Bureau 
‘Envy and Worry of Other Media’ 


“RICHARD W. SLOCUM, trans- 
formed from a successful Phila- 
delphia lawyer to general manager 
of the Phil. A Iphi Rulloti 
speaks the language of the newer 
generation of advertisers and busi- 
nessmen.” 

So wrote David Wittels in the 
Saturday Evening Post of April 
7, 1945, in a paragraph which, in 
the light of the Slocum record 
since, has the ring of prophecy. 

For in the three years ending 
on April 28, Mr. Slocum has 
“spoken the language of . . . ad- 
vertisers,” not just for the Bulletin 
but for all newspapers, from the 
strategic post of board chairman 
of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, with historic re- 
sults. 


Victory Over Magazines 

It was the Slocum-commanded 
Bureau that helped newspapers 
ring up the three biggest advertis- 
ing years ever recorded, including 
the 1949 victory over magazines 
to regain the No. 1 spot among 
national media (E & P, April 22). 

Mr. Slocum, the Bulletin’s gen- 
eral manager for six years, this 
week executed the last official act 
of his three-year tetm as head of 
the Bureau of Advertising — al- 
though he technically left the 
chairmanship with the election of 
Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, as Bu- 
teau chairman on April 28 (E&P, 
April 29). 

At his own suggestion, the re- 
tiring chairman took over as guest 
writer of the Bureau’s confiden- 
tial “General Report” to members 
—usually written and signed by 
the Bureau’s director, Harold S. 
“Rusty” Barnes—for a valedictory 
statement that carried more than a 
note of warning. 

“Costs,” he wrote, “must be 
constantly studied and elimina- 
tions made, but I would advise 
against curtailing the expenditures 
you make for -the-.production of 
advertising revenue. Competition 
is going to be keener. But with 
full staffs and strong promotion 
by newspapers, plus creative re- 
search and sales work by the Bu- 
Teau, we should go forward to 
further highs and insure the in- 
creased revenues which are needed 





to meet the increased operating 
costs.” 
‘A Great Team’ 

He also took a retiring chair- 
man’s look at the record: 

“The spectacular new all-time 
highs recently recorded,” he wrote, 
“are the result of your work and 
that of your staffs and your repre- 
sentatives. But in it you have 
been greatly aided by the work of 
the Bureau. I doubt if without 
the Bureau we could have come 
close to the records—and the reve- 
nues—we have achieved. The 
Bureau is a great team—strong, 
able and vigorous—the envy and 
worry of other media. To me it 
stands as another great achieve- 
ment of the mutual faith and col- 
lective action of newspapers.” 

But the compliment paid the 
Bureau’s staff in the newsletter to 
members didn’t cause half the ex- 
citement that was produced on 
Thursday when each of the Bu- 
reau’s 100 employes in its New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco 
offices got a special message from 
Mr. Slocum. 

Thanks to Staff 

“The Bureau is now a big, 
strong and effective organization,” 
said the note. “It has accom- 
plished big things for newspapers. 


CONGRATULATIONS—Outgoing chairman 
board, W. Slocum, left, general manager, Philadelphia Eve- 
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the board’s new 
Milwaukee 


Much of the credit belongs to all 
of you. 

“Newspapers can supply funds 
and faith. Their executives can 
give their time, advice and leader- 
ship. But the work must be done 
by you folks. You have done a 
fine job and I thank and congratu- 
late each of you... .” 

Mr. Slocum forsook the law 
courts for newspapering in 1938. 
In 1941, he started his years of 
contribution to Bureau of Adver- 
tising decisions, as a member of 
the board. In April, 1945, he suc- 
ceeded Scripps-Howard’s William 
G. Chandler, just elected to the 
presidency of ANPA, as the Bu- 
reau’s vicechairman. Two years 
later, in April, 1947, when Roy D. 
Moore, of the Brush-Moore News- 
papers completed the term as Bu- 
reau chairman, Mr. Slocum moved 
up. 

During the ANPA convention 
this’ year, he had the distinction 
of being—for 44 hours—the last 
chairman of the “governing 
board” of the 37-year-old unincor- 
porated Bureau of Advertising 
and the first chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the ANPA, Inc. 

When Mr. Slocum took over 
the chairmanship in 1947, the Bu- 
reau Expansion Plan had been in 
effect for a year and a half. Bu- 
reau sales staff members and Bu- 
reau business-paper ads had al- 
ready been preaching “All Busi- 





of Bureau’s governing 


chairman, Irwin Maier, 
Journal. 





Talbot Patrick Wins 
In $100,000 Suit 


Rock Hut, S. C—After a 
three-day trial this week, a jury 
gave a verdict for the defendants 
—Herald Publishing Co. and Tal- 
bot Patrick, editor and publisher— 
in a $100,000 libel suit. The 
jurors deliberated for three hours. 

A. Y. Cartwright, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the state House of Repre- 
sentatives, sued on the basis of 
two signed letters in the Evening 
Herald’s Voice of the People col- 
umn. He was not specifically 
named in the allegedly libelous 
references. 





ness Is Local.” Alfred B. Stan- 
ford was director, and Mr. Barnes, 
assistant director. 

Plans Laid in 1943 

Plans for all this had been laid 
long before, in 1943, when Mr. 
Slocum, as chairman of a special 
committee, was the chief architect, 
with Edwin S. Friendly, now pres- 
ident of ANPA; J. D. Gortatow- 
sky, general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers, and the late William 
Wallace, advertising director of 
the Toronto Star, as his commit- 
teemen. 

After the Slocum committee 
had charted the Bureau expansion, 
the next job—that of upping U. S. 
and Canadian newspapers’ sup- 
port from just over $300,000 a 
year to $1,000,000—the ball went 
to another committee, headed by 
Mr. Maier. 

Over the $ Million Mark 

By the time Mr. Slocum be- 
came chairman, Bureau revenues 
had edged close to the $750,000 
level, still short of the million- 
dollar goal.. In 1948, they moved 
up to $850,000, and in 1949 well 
past the goal to approximately 
$1,070,000, which is roughly ‘the 
present level. 

In 1947, the Bureau’s Research 
Department, established as an in- 
dividual unit a year before, had 
grown from its total 1945 staff of 
two to 15. The strengthening of 
Research, under Director William 
G. Bell, has continued. Today its 
personnel adds up to 24, or a 
fourth of all Bureau staff mem- 
bers. Research units function in 
Chicago and San Francisco as well 
as in New York. 

Already established was the 
Bureau’s massive fact warehouse 
of. some 300,000 IBM punched 
cards—its County Market & 
Media Data Index—which has 
been doing a rushing business for 
advertisers and agencies ever 

(Continued on page 70) 








Tests Show Scholarship 
In Newspaperboy Ranks 


California Foundation Keeps File 
On Achievements; No Delinquency 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco — Stimulated 

by a growing list of scholarship 
competitions, neWwspaperboys are 
showing themselves the finest stu- 
dents of California. 
- That is well evidenced in a 
study of records of the California 
Newspaperboy Foundation here. 
The Foundation, foster-parent of 
the state’s thousands of boys who 
sell newspapers, was created by 
the circulation managers, publish- 
ers, business managers and other 
Officials of newspapers, large and 
small. 


CNF’s program, begun just a 
few years ago, has five competi- 
tions for newspaperboys who wish 
help in continuing their education. 

From $200 to $1,400 

Approach of the end of the 
school year means entries are 
now being received by the scores 
for scholarships which 
awards ranging from $200 to aid 
in continuing high school to a 
complete college career. 

awards are: 

Five $200 Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation high school grants, open to 
the boys who deliver or sell daily 
newspapers in Los Angeles 
Count 


ty. 

The $200 Lenore Beaver Mem- 
orial Scholarship, open to boys in 
Alameda and Contra Costa coun- 
ties. It was established in mem- 
ory of the wife of Clayton Beav- 
er, formerly circulation executive 
on Oakland newspapers and now 
circulation manager of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

The Newspaperboy of the Year 
award, made by CNF, a $250 
high school scholarship. 
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The George Baker Trust’s Stan- 
ford University scholarships, pro- 
viding for full expenses for a year 
of education with the inference of 
continued aid. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Scholarships, valued at $1,400 
each. 

There are also three annual 
scholarship achievement trophies, 
granted in state-wide competition. 
In addition, qualification for can- 
didacy on CNF’s advisory council 
stresses scholastic achievement. 
Advisory Council members have 
expense-free trips to conference 
points to discuss their views of 
circulation ‘activity. 

What Schools Report 

First insight into the abilities 
shown by today’s newspaperboys 
can best be obtained by a glance 
over some of the cards in the 


carry large index section devoted to the 


merit awards. Qualification gives 
the winner the right to wear a 
CNF emblem. 

Here are some of the comments 
on the certifications from school 
authorities: 

“Unusually independent.” 

“Willing to assume more than 
his share of responsibility.” 

“Whatever he does he does 
well.” 

“An all-around good pupil.” 

“His grades are mostly A.” 

“Completely dependable; active 
in student affairs.” 

“An excellent student, 
fine boy.” 

And just to show that teachers 
know their boys, the notations at 
the bottoms of reports also in- 
cluded such remarks as: “A like- 
able boy, but trying” and “trouble 
with arithmetic.” 

Skipping blithely from the boys 
trying for the first available re- 
ward for good school work to 
the contenders for the George 
Baker Trust’s university scholar- 
ships, a reporter’s eyes widen. 

“These are the records of the 
lads who were eliminated in the 
semi-final judging,” explained C. 
Robert Payne, CNF managing di- 
rector. “The records of the seven 
boys selected for appearance be- 
fore a University selection board 
have been forwarded to Stanford.” 

One Boy Has IQ of 143 

Here the records are complete, 
with detailed listings of 
made throughout high school and 
scores obtained in intelligence 
tests: IQ of 120, 123 and 125. 


and a 


Mr. Payne remarked: 

“You should have seen the rec- 
ords we forwarded. One boy has 
an IQ of 143.” 

But the semi-finalist records 
probably are sufficient to cause 
morbid recollections of your own 
school grades. Case 1 reports the 
scholastic achievements of a boy 
who, in addition to carrying 
papers, was editor of his school 
paper, aided in motion picture 
work at the school, was class 
president, on the traffic patrol and 
a leader of his Boy Scout group. 
He also was in glee club and on 
the school orchestra, had a three- 
year prefect attendance record at 
Sunday School, and had won a 
first prize in the school hobby 
show. 

“Even though he earns much of 
his living by physical work, he 
still does a good job of getting 
his school work done,” the report 
added. 

Then there is Case 2, with ac- 
tivities including Boy Scout, band 
and church work. This lad “has 
demonstrated his ability to work 
for pay outside school and do 
very good school work at the 
same time.” 

Or consider Case 3, a father- 
less youth who helps his 20-year- 
old brother support the entire 
family. He’s captain of two 
sports, is on the traffic patrol and 
operates the school movie. 

73 Try for Scholarship 

Then there’s the boy who is 
class president, in four sports and 
is “a good scholar but no grind.” 

There were 73 newspaperboy 
entries for Baker Trust scholar- 
ships. These were reduced to 29 
in a screening test, but seven were 
recommended for the finals. 

Just in case this sounds like 
sheer California bravado, a sur- 
vey of the Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy scholarships shows 72 of the 
140 on the list formerly were 
newspaperboys, and they are from 
all parts of the nation. The fig- 
ures were provided to CNF by 
Hamilton Bissell, director of 
scholarship boys at Phillips Exe- 
ter. 

And now Director Payne re- 

rts: 


ports: 

“Wherever I go throughout the 
state I ask about delinquency and 
newspaperboys. I have never 
found any. Once a city official 
told me two of the worst boys in 
town were former newspaperboys. 
Then he paused and recalled he 
was in error. The duo had tried 
newspaper circulation duties but 
had only carried routes for a few 
weeks, 

“Boys who have the ability to 
make money don’t get into 
trouble. They don’t have to steal.” 
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Frances Harrington 


Phila. Bulletin Names 
New Woman’s Editor 


PHILADELPHIA — Mrs. Frances 
Harrington, former editor of 
Charm Magazine, has been ap- 
pointed woman’s editor of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, a new post, 
according to an announcement 
by Walter Lister, managing editor. 

Mrs. Harrington, a native of 


Kansas, began her newspaper 
career while attending high 
school, on the Louisville (Ky.) 


Courier-Journal. She also worked 
as a reporter and writer on the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal while 
attending Syracuse University. 

She was editor of Charm seven 
years and was previously manag- 
ing editor of Mademoiselle, an- 
other Street & Smith, Inc., publi- 
cation. 


a 
Howard Appointed 
CM on Call-Bulletin 

San Francisco — Frank E. 
“Hap” Howard has been named 
circulation manager of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, it is an- 
nounced by E. D. Coblentz, pub- 
lisher. 

Clayton Beaver, circulation 
manager, is resigning Aug. 1 on 
his own volition to engage in 
private business, it was announced. 
He will be assigned to special 
duties, temporarily. 

Mr. Howard has been with the 
Oakland Tribune for 20 years. 
He is being succeeded as city cir- 
culation manager there by John 
H. McCourtney, formerly circula- 
tion promotion manager, it was 
announced by A. H. Stone, Trib- 
une circulation manager. 

Joseph Ternes, formerly Mr. 
McCourtney’s assistant, has been 
named Tribune circulation promo- 
tion manager. 


s 
CNPA Elects 
Cuicaco—Officers of the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation were reelected here this 
week at the annual meeting. They 
are E. M. Antrim, Chicago Trib- 
une, president; Earl D. Fulton, 
Chicago Herald-American, vice- 
president; John O’Keefe, secretary, 
and Robert Walshaw, Chicago 
Sun-Times, treasurer. 
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Pacific Coast Seeks 1952 
ANPA Mechanical Parley 


Composing Room Executives Urge 


Special Charge 


San Francisco — Unanimous 
endorsement of a resolution urg- 
ing the ANPA Mechanical Con- 
ference to meet here in conjunc- 
tion with the 1952 Pacific News- 
paper Mechanical Conference was 
voted at closing PNMC sessions 
May 8. 

Louis M. Richardson, Mech- 
anical superintendent, Los Angeles 
Herald and Express, was elected 
president, with Roger Hicks, en- 
graving foreman, Los Angeles 
Daily News, vicepresident for the 
South, and Clyde Bowen, Wail 
Street Journal, for the North. 

Representation was extended to 
Utah and Arizona, with Jack She- 
well, Ogden Standard-Examiner, 
and P. H. Senford, Tucson Citi- 
zen and Star, elected. Ben Stew- 
art, Spokesman Review and 
Chronicle, was named for Wash- 
ington, and Herbert Hemingsen, 
Klamath Falls Herald and News, 
for Oregon. 

More Than 400 Registered 

Well-attended clinics featured 
the conference, which had more 
than 400 registrants. Leo W. 
Shea, San Francisco Examiner, 
and Harry Davidson, San Fran- 
cisco Call Bulletin, conducted the 
final clinic, which was devoted to 
reports on ANPA production 
studies, safety and fire preven- 
tion. 

Vernon Spitaleri, manager - 
ANPA mechanical 
said a new molding anaes 
may be ready commercially in a 
month; and that gravure process 
studies would begin as soon as 
color comic work was completed. 
He emphasized there will be no 
revolutions in newspaper produc- 
tion for some time and termed 
stereotyping the weakest link in 
present processes. 

Questioned by the retiring 
president, Fred E. Gross, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Mr. Spitaleri 
said a decision on the PNMC invi- 
tation could be expected at the 
ANPA conference next month at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A major factor in production 
costs is created by corrections in 
advertising copy which are so 
Serious that department store ad- 
vertising buyers are running the 
newspapers, charged Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Los Angeles Times, in the 
composing room clinic. 

Mr. Tennyson confessed that 
“we of the composing room are 
not without some degree of re- 
sponsibility” in the recent folding 
of newspapers. 

“We have the answers whereby 
we can save the publishers 


for Ad Revisions 


money,” he added, reporting that 
a Los Angeles Times-Mirror sur- 
vey showed 29% of advertising 
production costs were due to re- 
visions—“many of them needless.” 

Impelled by his report, the 
clinic voted to alert publishers to 
the economies which can be ob- 
tained if they charge advertisers 
for re-revisions of copy. 

This “rehash” has increased 
composition costs 29%, and that 
means an 8 to 10% boost in all 
composing room costs, Mr. Tenny- 
son declared. His figures were 
supported by others from metro- 
politan papers. 

“As things stand today, the 
buyers of the department stores 
are running the newspapers,” he 
concluded. “Unless we can pro- 
vide some change I do not know 
where the metropolitan newspa- 
pers can get off.” 


Problem for Joint Action 
Sam Cromie, Vancouver (B. 
C.) Sun, declared the ib} 
could be met only by joint action 
of competitive newspapers in- 
volved in each situation. Frank 
McCoy, San Francisco Examiner, 
said -the. proof revisions. of 18 
pages of advertising then stand- 
ing in the paper’s composing room 
would run into 60 hours. Robert 
Atterbery, San Francisco News, 
said on one news advertisement 
22 galleys of overset had resulted. 

It was pointed out that the 
merchant-owned San _ Francisco 
Shopping News charges for over- 
set. And it was observed that the 
New York Times saved money for 
the newspaper, the advertising 
agency and the department store 








Leaders in Pacific Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference: Edward Con- 
Francisco 


ley, San 
Fred E. Gross, Chronicle; and 
Clyde Bowen, Wall Street Journal. 
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alike by imposing a charge for 
copy revisions requiring more 
than one-fourth of the original 
composition time. 

Examination of both editorial 
and mechanical techniques is 
needed in this day of a diminish- 
ing number of newspapers, said 
Lawrence S. Fanning, managing 
editor, San Francisco Chronicle. 

There ought to be a waking up 
of some relaxed brain cells, for 
relaxed interest will not keep the 
press solvent in 1950, he warned. 
He urged new ideas, processes, 
machines and techniques to pre- 
vent the eclipse of the newspaper 
as the mass medium for the com- 
munication of ideas. 


Long Warns on Pricing 

John B. Long, general manager, 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, warned: “If we are 
not careful, we will price our- 
selves out of business.” 

One factor in pricing is the cost 
of campaign advertising, he 
charged, reporting that some news- 
papers charge as much as four 
times their regular rate for politi- 
cal copy. In a recent survey he 
found that a candidate in a seven- 
county area would need $36,000 
to use a 3 col. 10-inch copy in 
daily and 2 cok. 8-inch copy in 
weekly newspapers each week for 
six weeks in campaigning for a 
four-year job paying $12,000 a 
year. 

Seven-cent newspapers are an- 
other example of pricing—‘but 
Ill let you do your own thinking 
on that,” he commented. 

Newsprint again is in tight de- 
mand—“and if we have a black 
market again the price will soar,” 
Mr. Long advised. 

As counter-agents, he suggested 
a close watch over new develop- 
ments. 

“As the squeeze grows on news- 
papers. in a complex world it be- 
hooves all devoting their lives to 
newspapers to sharpen their pen- 
cils and be careful,” Mr. Long 
urged. 

Problems resulting from the use 
of high-shrinkage mats in prepar- 
ing loan-matter for use in other 
plants was referred to the stereo- 
type clinic. It was found that this 
had been solved, by mutual agree- 
ment, in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Local-level action was advo- 
cated to provide identification of 
cuts delivered from engravers, Use 
of envelopes was advocated as one 
solution, with the incoming cuts 
being marked on arrival. 

Machinist Apprentices 

Co-chairman Jerry Bolman, 
Bakersfield Californian, rose to 
rule out an exchange on machinist 
apprentices as a violation of the 





Alfred Tennyson, Los Angeles 
Times, tells 
costs 


due to numerous ad 
copy revisions. 


Conference ruling forbidding dis- 
cussions of labor matters. Speak- 
ers argued that good machinist 
help is an integral of costs, and 
one official reported that the next 
contracts would provide for these 
apprentices, at least in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 

Discussed, but without action, 
were the problems of using orna- 
ments in classified copy and the 
desirability of typewritten classi- 
fied copy. 

Several questions emerged on 
the merit of the Teletypesetters. 
Frank Jenkins, publisher, Klamath 
Falls (Ore.) Herald & News, said 
after 10 months of use costs were 
going down as a result of the in- 
troduction of this equipment. The 
Herald & News production aver- 
ages 2,100 lines per six-hour shift. 

The Santa Monica (Calif.) Out- 
look endorsed Mr. Jenkins’ find- 
ings, reporting production per 
machine of 2,500 to 3,000 lines 
for an eight-hour shift, admitting 
the life of matrices possibly was 
reduced as much as a half, but 
observing that the production in- 
crease paid for any new equip- 
ment required within a year. 

Problems resulting from greater 
use of color were discussed at 
engraving, stereotyping and press- 
room clinics. Proposals for uni- 
form color charts were brought up 
at both gatherings, but no immed- 
iate action resulted. 

The clinics were extended into 
evening sessions for the first time 
this year. 


_ 

$11,000 for Club 

San Dieco, Calif—A net profit 
of $11,000, making possible ex- 
pansion of facilities of the San 
Diego Boys Club, was realized 
from a premiere benefit perform- 
ance of the motion picture, 
“Cheaper by the Dozen”, co- 
sponsored recently by the San 
Diego Union and Tribune Sun. 








Gold Seal Co. Plans 


New Product Drive 


By Eric E. Meyer 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Following 
its success in introducing Glass 
Wax and Gold Seal floor wax 
with editorial-style advertisements 
in hundreds of papers, Gold 
Seal Co. of Bismarck, N. D., is 
planning to introduce a dry pow- 
der bleach about June 1 with an- 
other big advertising push, Har- 
old Schafer, president of the 
company, told the’ spring confer- 
ence of the Advertising Managers 
Association of Wisconsin Daily 
Newspapers here May 7-8. 

Mr. Schafer urged advertising 
men to “break the normal read- 
ing habits” of their readers by 
doing something to dramatize the 
advertising business and to get 
people to read more of the ad- 
vertising which is appearing in 
newspapers. 

On Lower Halves of Pages 

Mr. Schafer said that after the 
success of Floor Wax through 
editorial - technique advertising; 
many persons thought the same 
technique was “the answer,” but 
the introduction of a wood cream 
for furniture by the same meth- 
ods was not successful. Smaller 
ads showing women using the 
product in the home brought satis- 
factory results. 

To get away from the “glass 
wax ad appearance,” the tech- 
nique for the bleach will provide 
for a spread across the lower 
halves of facing pages, Mr. 
Schafer said. 

Since the success of a news- 
paper depends upon the success 
of the customer with his adver- 
tising, Mr. Schafer advised, the 
advertising salesman should cre- 
ate new advertising thoughts to 
personalize and individualize the 
customer’s advertising and give 
him an identity that will remain 
with him. 

“The firm with a good product, 
good distribution and good mer- 
chandising will be a buyer of ad- 
vertising, but if you can’t sell a 
product. without advertising, you 
can’t sell it only with advertising,” 
Mr. Schafer said. 

Some of the effects of the ad- 
vertising of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. in presenting 
its side of the anti-trust case were 
cited by Kenneth Stitzer, sales 
and advertising director of the 
Milwaukee division of the com- 





pany. 

“We of the A & P,” he said, 
“have no current advertising prob- 
lems or difficulties, and if our re- 
lations with all groups were as 
harmonious at the moment as with 
the newspaper advertising men, 
our headaches would be few. 

“Newspapers and advertising 
have played a major part in this 
case up to now. We felt the 


8 


public and our customers de- 
served to know the true facts in 
this case and we feel we have 
utilized the most effective means 
of getting the real story to them. 
The whole basis of this case is 
our sales activities. We have 
been keen price competitors at 
the retail end, and that we do not 
deny. No matter what the anti- 
trust lawyers of the Government 
say, that is the central issue of 
the suit instituted against us.” 
A & P Patronage Grows 

“Despite the fact that we are 
charged with destroying compe- 
tition,” Mr. Stitzer added, “we 
know that we now have more 
competitors. There are about 
275 more food. chains in business 
today than there were 10 years 
ago, and there are about 30,000 
more individual grocers. Many 
individual grocers have banded to- 
gether in voluntary chains to en- 
able them to buy more cheaply 
and operate more efficiently. 

“I think that is why, when this 
anti-trust suit was filed, so many 
of our competitors voluntarily 


«took advertisements to tell the 


public that they were not in favor 
of this attack upon us. 

“We know that there are more 
people coming into our stores to- 
day than ever before in the his- 
tory of our company. It is prob- 
ably true, that our institutional 
advertising is responsible in at 
least some degree for this in- 
creased patronage.” 

Dr. Charles L. Allen, Medill 
School of Journalism at North- 
western University, urged adver- 
tising salesmen to study and know 
functional typography and not 
depend entirely upon the compos- 
ing room to select type for ads. 

Liquor Ads Defended 

Liquor advertising does not try 
to force the sale or expand the 
market, but rather to create pref- 
erence for one brand over another 
among drinkers, it was pointed out 
by Samuel Youngheart, of War- 
wick & Legler Advertising Agency, 
New York City, in his talk on 
“Censorship by Minorities.” 

Statistics prove that advertising 
has not increased the average per 
capita consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, and that the United 
States has the lowest percentage 
of per capita consumption of any 
nation which keeps records, Mr. 
Youngheart said. 

He warned that legislation, such 
as the Langer and Reed-Johnson 
bills that would control and regu- 
late advertising and force liquor 
from interstate advertising, would 
introduce “a new nationwide dis- 
ease epidemic of creeping prohi- 
bition.” Such bills in themselves 





are not too important, except that 
they are an example of what 
could happen to bring about “cen- 
sorship of honest, truthful ad- 
vertising of other products and 


merchandise by fanatical inter- 
ests,” he declared. 

Newspapers can prevent such 
legislation by giving editorial at- 
tention to it, Mr. Youngheart as- 
serted. 

Wade Boardman, counsel for 
the Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League, reviewed some of the 
more recent Wisconsin laws and 
decisions affecting newspaper ad- 
vertising. He cautioned that a 
new clause may place liability on 
the newspaper accepting advertise- 
ments relating to such things as 
“give aways” and “free” or those 
construed as “lotteries” under in- 
terpretations by prosecutors, state 
enforcement departments or 
courts. 

Tie-In Service Discussed 

Tie-in advertising and merchan- 
dising by retailers of national and 
local brands was discussed by a 
panel, with Norman Saukerson, 
Milwaukee Journal, as moderator. 
Elmer Tryon, Marinette Eagle- 
Star, and Dan Beisel, Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, represented the 
newspaper viewpoint, and Edgar 
Theiler, food broker, and C. P. 
McNamara, division manager of 
Morton Salt Co., the manufac- 
turers and representatives. 

The tie-in, it was pointed out, 
becomes a great factor to direct 
the customer to the point of sale 
of merchandise which is also ad- 
vertised elsewhere on a general 
basis. Manufacturers expect the 
cooperation of the newspaper ad 
men to contact retailers on tie-in 
prospects and keep the advertiser 
informed on new products and 
schedules, Mr. Theiler said. 

Morton Salt keeps an active rec- 
ord of tie-in ads and can ascer- 
tain the results in various local 
areas from the newspaper adver- 
tising expenditure for tie-ins, Mr. 
McNamara said. He pointed out 
that a market must warrant the 
spending of money by its poten- 
tial business. At the end of one 
campaign, he said, his company 
is able to show tangible results 
and use the information in plan- 
ning the next campaign. 

Mr. Tryon said the first re- 
sponsibility of the newspaper is 
to its reader, not to the advertiser, 
and that the main value of the 
tie-in from the standpoint of the 
newspaper was that it can do for 
the manufacturer what he jinds 
difficult to do. 

To help Wisconsin farmers meet 
growing competition for national 
dairy product markets, the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture, 
at the request of the dairy in- 
dustry, has established standards 
that will maintain Wisconsin's rep- 
utation for quality dairy products, 
Einar O. Hammer, of the depart- 
ment, told the ad men. He ex- 
plained the new promotional cam- 
paign which begins with the 1950 
Wisconsin June Dairy Month, to 





Four Akers 
Make a Lot! 


Cuicaco—Although none is re- 
lated, four newspapermen in ex- 
ecutive capacities are named 
Akers, according to current rec- 
ords. They are: 

Milburn (Pete) Akers, Chicago 
Sun-Times managing editor; Ed- 
win D. Akers, Chicago Daily 
News news editor; Byron 
Akers, Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph, and Merton T. 
Akers, New York bureau, United 
Press. 





tie-in with a national campaign. 
Newspaper advertising is vital in 
this promotion, Mr. Hammer said, 
and pointed out the advantages 
to newspapers in using free ad 
mats supplied by the department 
for use by local mrechants in their 
own advertisements and for co- 
operative sponsorship larger ads, 
‘Audience Attraction’ 

Pose a problem and present a 
remedy, M. T. Reilly, research 
manager, Chicago Tribune, said in 
discussing the effective presenta- 
tion of newspapers to national 
advertisers. He pointed to two 
factors operating to the advantage 
of newspapers in national adver- 
tising: First, newspapers should 
capitalize to maintain their posi- 
tion while the radio-TV fight is 
on. Second, he pointed to the 
Bureau of Advertising, as the 
“convincing voice of newspapers” 
in promoting national advertising, 
and urged individual newspapers 
to follow effectively behind the 
bureau’s theme that “All business 
is local.” 

Referring to “audience attrac- 
tion,” he said the advertiser wants 
prospects: people in a position of 
being able to afford to buy, who 
have the condition of need, and 
are in a mood of being open to 
suggestion. Newspapers are the 
only medium in which commer- 
cials are sought and newspaper 
readers are “ready to buy,” Mr. 
Reilly said. 

Consumer analyses are linage 
builders for smaller markets, Paul 
Gorham, Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, said in discussing the 
program of his group. 

A 32-page tabloid was devel- 
oped by the Wausau Record- 
Herald recently when the auto 
dealers decided to stage a spring 
show and asked the newspaper to 
get out a special edition. The re- 
sult was 18,000 lines of national 
advertising, or about 75% of the 
total, Robert Payne, advertising 
director related. The dealers co- 
operated with the newspaper in 
getting manufacturers to advertise. 

Freeman Von Schrader, Eau 
Claire Leader-Telegram, and 
James B. Warner, Janesville Ga- 
zette, were president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
conference. The program chair- 
man was D. A. Lindsey, manager 
general advertising, Appleton Post- 
Crescent. 
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Sterace Greeley’s Day 


Typo Union's Big 6 
Stages Centennial 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 6— 
New York City’s famous Big 6— 
celebrated its centennial May 10 
with a colorful ceremony honor- 

its first president, Horace 
Greeley, at the monument to the 
founder of the New York Tribune 
in Greeley. Square. 

Week-long events are marking 
the 100th birthday of the local, 
which now has a membership of 
approximately 10,000 journeymen 
and 500 apprentices and is among 
the largest of the purely craft 
unions. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Mayor 
William O'Dwyer, R: Wright, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; Wil- 
liam Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and Woodruff Randolph, presi- 
dent of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, were speakers at 
a centennial banquet May 6 at 
the Hotel Astor. 


Whitelaw Reid, vicepresident 


and editor of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, was a speaker at the 
Greeley Day program. 

“It’s an assignment I’m glad of 
because of the vigorous team- 
work on which the Herald Trib- 
une has joined with the Big 6 


for the full 100 years of its ex- 
istence,” said Mr. Reid. 

“And we are naturally proud 
that its first president was Horace 
Greeley, the founder and the edi- 
tor of the Herald Tribune,” he 
continued. 

A Great Century 

“It’s been a great century in the 
life of newspapers the world over,” 
said Mr. Reid. “In that time 
they have grown from -hard- 
hitting, comparatively local jour- 
nals to publications which encom- 
pass news of the seven continents. 
I am only sorry that within this 
span the association between those 
who write the copy in the paper 
and those who set it in type has 
grown somewhat less close.” 

Mr. Reid recalled that Mr. 
Greeley began his career as a 
printer and once remarked to a 
college graduate who was apply- 


ing for a job: “1 would rather 
for you to have graduated from 
a printer’s case.” 

“We at the Tribune like to look 
back to the days when he was a 
banner-bearer of a growing po- 
litical faction which came to be 


ence, the Republican party,” said 
Mr. Reid. “It was, of course, his 
fight to free the slaves and his 
positive affirmation of the value 
of freedom that gave the party its 
great impetus. 

“If alive today, I think he 
would undoubtedly have much 
good advice for the party and I 
suspect he would cringe at the 
spectacle of conservative Repub- 
licans joining with southern Dem- 
ocrats to block present-day efforts 
to give Negroes equal rights in 
fact as well as in theory,” added 
the speaker. “He would in all 
probability have hard-headed and 
quite possibly vituperative com- 
ment to make.” 

Mr. Reid read an attack on 
“narrow-minded blockheads,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Greeley, and com- 
mented: 

Barren as Iceberg 

“If paraphrased for 1950 I 
think this passage might read: 
The attempt on the part of some 
Republicans to base a party on 
the hate engendered by a cold 
war, on the intense emotions aris- 
ing from almost everyone’s dislike 
of Communism and on reckless, 
unsubstantiated charges involving 
character assassination is barren 
as an iceberg. 

“I believe Horace Greeley 
would demand an affirmative pro- 
gram for effective coping with the 
needs—both spiritual and mate- 
rial—of the American people. 

“It is with such a goal in mind 
and the going forward that it re- 
quires that we at the Herald 
Tribune strive to carry on in the 
footsteps—in the realization that 
the Republican party still has 
much to do to implement the 
high ideals of the man we honor 
today.” 

Another speaker, Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, traced the 
close relationship between free- 
dom of the press and of trade 
unionism, remarking that in coun- 
tries where one has been denied 
the other has suffered also. 

“New York is one of the ma- 
jor printing centers of the world,” 
*said Mr. Wagner. “There has 
been interest in the impact that 
television will have on the trade. 
However, I believe printers may 
face the future with courage and 
with the conviction the next 100 
years will mark even greater. prog- 
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Seated before the Horace Greeley monument at “Big Six” centennial 


exercises: 
headed No. 6, and 
Herald Tribune. 


ress in their craft.” 

Francis G. Barrett, president of 
Local 6, explained that his organ- 
ization is one of the oldest 
American unions in one of the 
oldest crafts. Big 6 was organ- 
ized in 1850 with 36 journeymen. 
The average life expectancy of 
printers has been raised from 28 
to 66.8 years during the century 
with improved working conditions 
and hours, it was said. 

Fifty-year buttons were awarded 
108 members who completed a 
half-century of membership dur- 
ing the last year, bringing to more 
than 400 such members in the 
Big 6. The oldest, Julius Gott- 
lieb, 96, whose membership card 
was issued in 1876, could not be 
present for the program. 

Present, however, was John Mc- 
Cutcheon, 81, formerly of the 
New York Times, a Big 6 member 
for 58 years. Three sons, William 
J.. John J. and George Mc- 
Cutcheon, a daughter, Mrs. Janet 
Kern, and a grandson, John III, 
are members. The three genera- 
tions of McCutcheons have been 
members for a total of 210 years. 

“Those were hard times when 
the Linotype machine first came 
in and we thought we would lose 
our jobs,” smiled the redheaded 
elder Mr. McCutcheon, active and 
hearty and proud of having cele- 
brated his 60th wedding anniver- 


Elmer Brown, an ITU vicepresident who formerly 
right, Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Greeley was first president of No. 6. 


sary last April 30. “We figured 
machines would never come into 
the composing room, but they 
did. Machines made more work 
than ever. Machines can only do 
straight work and no matter how 
clever they get, you will always 
need printers to run ‘em.” 

Local 6 furnished 107 soldiers 
in the Civil War from a total 
membership of only 507. In 
World War I, the local had 885 
members. serving in land and 
naval forces and in the last war, 
895 members were in the service. 








13 Sigma Delta Chi 
Awards Announced 


Cuicaco—Winners of Distin- 
guished Service Awards in Amer- 
ican journalism made annually by 
Sigma Delta Chi were announced 
May 9 by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
executive director of the journalis- 
tic fraternity. Those honored for 
work done in 1949 were: 

General Reporting—Bos Con- 
SIDINE, International News Service. 

Editorial Writing—Joun Criper, 
Boston (Mass.) Herald. 

Editorial Cartooning—HERBERT 
L. Biocx, Washington (D. C.) 
Post. He won the SDX award last 
year too. 

Washington Correspondence— 
Jack STEELE, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Foreign Correspondence — 
Kincssury Smit, International 
News Service. 

News Pictures—Chicago Daily 
News. 

Newspaper Cartooning—M IL - 
TON CANIFF, creator of “Steve 
Canyon.” ’ 

Radio Newswriting —ELMER 
Davis, American Broadcasting Co. 

Radio Reporting—Sm Pretzscn, 
WFAA, Dallas. 

Public Service in Radio Journal- 
ism—WTTS, Bloomington, Ind. 

Magazine Reporting—L ESTER 
VeutE, Collier’s. 

Public Service in 
Journalism—Collier’s. 

Research in Journalism—Epwin 
Emery, University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism, for his 
"History of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association.” 

Costello Series Cited 

Bob Considine’s series of arti- 
cles on the career of Frank Cos- 
tello, was judged the most distin- 
guished example of general re- 
porting for the year. The judges 
pointed out that the interview 
climaxed many weeks of exhaus- 
tive research and painstaking in- 
vestigation. 

John Crider was selected for his 
“forceful, highly readable and im- 


Magazine 


cated “a balanced and penetrating 
approach” to questions that are in 
the public wee today. 

The editorial of Her. 
bert L. Block -? the nd el 
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Post was described as “most sim- 
ple and forceful.” The judges 
picked as his best cartoon of the 
year, one titled “Fire” showing the 
arm and torch of the Statue of 
Liberty with a stepladder propped 
against it and a man carrying a 
water bucket labeled “hysteria” 
running up the ladder. 
‘S%’ Story Wins 

The votes of the judges went to 
Jack Steele, assistant chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, for his 
Washington reporting of the “Five 
Percenter” story, making it “one 
of the great news stories of the 
decade.” 

Kingsbury Smith, General Eu- 
ropean Director, International 
News Service, was chosen first in 
foreign correspondence for the ex- 
clusive interviews which he ob- 
tained with Premier Stalin. The 
judges cited Mr. Smith for “spec- 
tacular achievement” in the most 
significant story of the year and 
for its “far reaching effects.” 

Photos as Social Force 

To encourage the use of the 
camera as a social force, the 
judges of the news picture award 
gave first prize to the coupled 32- 
picture entry of the Chicago Daily 
News, depicting conditions in Chi- 
cago’s Skid Row. “Too often,” the 
judges commented, “the camera 
has been used in the single shot, 
to thrill, amuse or break up make- 
up in our press. As a step in the 
right direction, to tell a complete 
story about a community, in a day- 
to-day sequence, we commend the 
Chicago Daily News, its editors 
and photographers.” The pictures 
were the work of staff photograph- 
ers Emmet Barden, Edward De 
Luga, George Peebles, John Puslis, 
Elliott Robinson, Robert Stiewe 
and Joseph Zack. 

Caniff Strip Chosen 

Mr. Caniff’s comic strip feature 
was selected because of his 
“workmanship, artistry, unusual 
treatment of unusual characters 
and locale and an awareness of 
world events.” 

Elmer Davis, commentator for 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, won the radio newswriting 
award for his consistently brilliant 
writing, reporting and analysis.” 


Davis 





Bell Syndicate 
Gets Safety Award 


WASHINGTON — Bell Syndicate, 
Inc., has been awarded the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s 1949 Pub- 
lic Interest Award, made “for ex- 
ceptional service to safety.” 

The recognition was given on 
the basis of Bell’s distribution in 
syndicated form of a_ booklet 
“Motor Manners,” written by 
Emily Post. More than one mil- 
lion copies were distributed by 
the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, in addition to the syn- 
dication. 





Store Sues Over 
Refusal of Ad 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Marlowe 
V. White, a men’s clothing store 
here, has. filed a $50,000 damage 
suit against the Florida Times- 
Union and one for the same 
amount against four Jacksonville 
department stores, alleging a “con- 
spiracy” to keep the newspaper 
from publishing an advertisement. 

The suit alleged the White store 
contracted with the newspap 


’ 
Denver Post's 
s s 
New Building 
Opens May 16 

DenveR, Colo.—Formal open- 
ing of the Denver Post's new 
$6,000,000 publishing plant will 
take place May 16 with a nation- 
wide broadcast over NBC. In at- 
tendance will be governors from 
13 states, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan and Secretary of 
Interior Oscar Chapman, both of 
Colorado. 

The new plant will be open to 
inspection by Post employes and 
their families at a “house warm- 
ing” party on Sunday, May 14. On 
Tuesday, May 16, a breakfast will 
be served in the Bonfils’ Memorial 
Room for special guests. 


Special NBC Program 
The NBC broadcast, originating 
through KOA, Denver, will go on 
the air at 11 am., with Robert 
Selig, president of the University 
of Denver board of trustees, as 
master of ceremonies. Speakers 
will omg Secretary Brannan, 
t Gov. Walter 





to 
publish two advertisements for 
$500, the first of which was only 
to attract attention and the second 
to announce a reorganization sale. 
The first was published and the 
second was refused, it was charged. 
The Times-Union answered it 
was not required to publish any 
advertisements it didn’t want to 
and alleged the refused ad “con- 
tained assertions, representations 
or statements which were untrue, 
deceptive or misleading.” 
s 


Bayer Nominated 
To Head Silurians 


Victor House, chairman of the 
nominating committee of the So- 
ciety of the Silurians, will present 
the name of Charles M. Bayer for 
election as president at the Spring 
Reunion Dinner, May 22 at the 
New York Athletic Club. 

Other names to be presented 
are: Honorary president, Charles 
M. Lincoln; first vicepresident, 
William J. Brede; second vice- 
president, Bertram B. Caddle; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Christie R. Bohn- 
sack; and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, Robert J. Kennedy. 

The following will be named to 
the Board of Governors: James 
Wright Brown, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, Edward R. Anker, Neil 
MacNeil, and George E. Sokolsky. 


EDITOR & 


w. pr fl of Colorado, Mayor 
Quigg Newton of Denver, Joseph 
McConnell, president of National 
Broadcasting Co., E. Ray Camp- 
bell, president of Post Printing 
and Publishing Co., and Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Post. 

Miss Helen Bonfils, secretary- 
treasurer of the Post and daughter 
of the late F. G. Bonfils, former 
co-owner of the Post, will start the 
new Post presses, including 20 
Goss Headliner units, followed by 
pressroom commentary by 
Dooley, Post managing editor. 

Series of Suppers 

After Tuesday’s official open- 
ing, the Post will conduct a series 
of buffet suppers and plant tours 
for business and professional 
leaders. 

On Friday, May 19, the Post 
will run an advertisement, signed 
by all employes of the newspaper, 
inviting the general public on 
tours, starting May 20. 

A history of the Post, written by 
Lawrence Martin, associate. editor, 
will be distributed to guests at- 
tending the dedication on May 16. 
A color tabloid illustrated section, 
dealing with all phases of publish- 
ing the Post, will be available to 
‘all who visit the plant during the 
week of dedication activities. 
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A_ JOB OF CHARITY AT HOME MINGLES WITH POLITICAL TOPICS 





Buescher, 


CELESTIAL MANIFESTATIONS 


King Features Syndicate 





AS IT LOOKS FROM HERE 


Berdanier, United Feature Syndicate 





RIMOUSKI RELIEF FUND 


Rensford, Montreal Star 





Court Attacks 
Sons-Only Rule 
In N. Y. Union 


A New York court has ordered 
the Newspaper and Mail Deliver- 
ers’ Union to open its membership 
to 45 chauffeurs, distributors and 
toute men employed by the New 
York News. 

It is the first court ruling af- 
fecting the union’s rigid closed 
list, For years the union has ad- 
mitted only the sons of members. 

Sale of the New York Sun to 
the World-Telegram brought the 
issue before the. State Supreme 
Court when the union insisted on 
giving priority at the News to 
former employes of the Sun, dis- 
bdging 45 non-union men who 
had been getting work at the 
News. 

Principle of Primogeniture 

“In this situation,” the Court 
aid, “it is not a rapacious em- 
ployer whose conduct is the sub- 
ket of inquiry, but a labor union 
Which has a monopoly of the dis- 
tibution of the great newspapers 
of the City of New York, and 
Which, wholly forgetful of the 
tights of the workers whom it is 
tinder obligation to protect, has 
arogated to itself the right to in- 
lerfere with the livelihood of 45 
employes and their families in the 
interests of perpetuating a heredi- 
lary class of newspaper deliverers 
Wuder the principle of primogeni- 
ture. 


“The attempt of the defendant 
union to impose limitations on the 
tight of other men to follow the 
calling of newspaper deliverers is 
Tepugnant to the common law, 
the labor statutes, state and fed- 
tral, and the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

The Court pointed out that the 





union had a contract with the 
News Syndicate Co. providing for 
a union shop, under which em- 
ployes are required to join the 
union within 30 days. The 45 
plaintiffs contended they had ap- 
plied for membership but had 
been barred. 

The court laid down the prin- 
ciple that where a union is desig- 
nated as the bargaining agent on 
behalf of all of the employes and 
accepts the principle of the union 
shop, the union cannot discrimi- 
nate against employes “except for 
just and legal cause.” 

The plaintiffs, the Court said, 
are not “strangers” to the union; 
they are part of the principals for 
whom the union acts as agent 
and to whom the union owes the 
duty of fair and honest dealing.” 


Weeklies’ Staff Joins 
Teamsters’ Union 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A teamsters’ 
union affiliate won recognition this 
week as a bargaining agent for a 
group of editorial and office em- 
ployes of the Times Newspapers, 
Inc., a group of five neighborhood 
weeklies which have been shut 
down for a month by mass picket- 
ing. The group was organized by 
the Philadelphia Newspaper and 
Magazine Chauffeurs and Han- 
dlers Local No. 628. Union print- 
ers refused to cross a picket line 
Gung the ee 


Sues for Million 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Joseph J. 
Fiske, former newspaper execu- 
tive, has filed suit in Federal 
Court against Roger L. Putnam, 
wealthy industrialist. He asks 
$1,000,000 for breach of contract, 
alleging Mr. Putnam failed to go 
through with a plan to start a 
daily newspaper here three ey 
ago. 
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Weeks Named 
Manager of 
HT Syndicate 


Willet Weeks, assistant promo- 
tion director of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune ‘Syndicate and 
News Service, President Helen 
Rogers Reid announced this week. 

Mr. Weeks succeeds Buel F. 
Weare, who was recently elected 
president of the Herald Tribune’s 
French subsidiary and general 

of the E Edition. 

Mr. Weare, with the syndicate 
since early 1947, replaces William 
H. Wise at the European post. Mr. 
Wise resigned to return to this 
country. 

Mr. Weeks joined the syndicate 
department of the Herald Trib- 
une in 1947. In November, 1948 
he transferred to the general pro- 
motion department of the Herald 
Tribune, first to handle national 
advertising promotion and subse- 
squently as assistant promotion di- 
tector. Before coming to the pa- 
per he was with Harper and 
Brothers, publishers; and earlier, 
on news staffs of the Hackensack 
(N. J.) Bergen Evening Record 
and the Union City (N. J.) Hud- 
son Dispatch. 





Montreal Star 
Makes Plea for 

s os 
Rimouski Fund 

MonTREAL—The little town of 
Rimouski, Que. provided the date- 
line for a second great tragedy this 
week. Fire ravaged the town, caus- 
ing $20,000,000 loss and making 
5,000 persons homeless. 

Taking up a plea for the Ri- 
mouski Relief Fund, the Montreal 
Star reminded its readers that 36 
years ago Rimouski opened its 
heart wide, taking care of the dead 
and living from the wreck of the 
Canadian Pacific liner Empress of 
Ireland. Rammed by a collier in a 
fog, the liner went down and the 
final toll in lives was 900. 


“Canadians,” said the Star, 
“have a chance to pay off a 36- 
year-old debt. . . . Rimouski citi- 


zens went to the help of the be- 
reaved of several nations.” 

Contributions ranging from $1 
to $1,000s poured in. 

Lumber yards of Price Bros. 
and Co. were wiped out by the 
Rimouski holocaust. A spokesman 
for the firm said the loss would 
have no effect on newsprint oper- 
ations which are carried on 200 
to 300 miles west of Rimouski. 

iB 


Flores Wins in Navy 


Sale of Guam News 

WASHINGTON — Joseph Flores, 
Guamanian publisher of a neigh- 
borhood newspaper, is the suc- 
cessful bidder for the Navy-owned 
Guam News, the only daily on the 
island. 

Mr. Flores was one of four 
bidders in’ a competition which 
brought a top offer of $25,000. 
One, submitted by three war vet- 
erans, was withdrawn. Mr. Flores 
will pay $16,000, plus $90 a toh 
for 362 tons of newsprint. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





NYU Study Finds 4 
Of 5 Adults Read Comics 


By Lawrence Farrant 


More THAN one-quarter billion 
dollars have been spent on space 
in Sunday comics during the last 
18 years to sell almost every kind 
of consumer goods manufactured 
in the United States. 

Frank J. Kaus, director for 
plan, research and promotion at 
Puck, The Comic Weekly, re- 
ported these figures at a recent 
seminar on comics in New York 
City. 

“Comics have demonstrated 
their use as a remarkably effec- 
tive advertising medium,” Mr. 
Kaus said. “For almost 30 years 
Sunday comic sections carried no 
general advertising. As a matter 
of fact their pages were first made 
available to general advertising in 
1931 by Puck, The Comic Week- 


As proof of the strong appeal 
of comics, he cited the recent 
survey by the Department of 
Communications in Education, 
New York University, with funds 
furnished by Puck. The study 
is the first documentary and au- 
thoritative report covering “Adult 
America’s Interest In Comics.” 
Two parts of the survey have 
been published. 

It’s a National Habit 

Conclusions drawn from NYU’s 
analysis are significant. Viewers- 
with-alarm may squirm about the 
state of the nation’s reading. But 
habitual readers of comics won't 
feel so embarrassed about their 
tastes. And advertisers will pick 
up some lessons on the value of 
the medium. 

Here are some of the findings: 

Comics are read by 4 out of 
every 5 urban adults in the United 
States. 

Highbrows and lowbrows, mar- 
rieds and singles, 19-year-olds and 
60-year-olds, all groups spend rel- 
atively-equal and large amounts 
of time with the funnies. 

“Differences in the habit of 
comics reading among occupa- 
tional groups,” the survey says, 
“are so slight as to justify the 
Statement that comics are widely 
accepted reading material in every 
economic station.” 

There are figures to back up 
the statements. Here is the break- 
down in percentages, separating 
readers from non-readers of 
comics, for four groups based on 
the occupation of the head of the 
household: 


“The butcher, the banker, the 
candlestick maker,” says the sur- 
vey, “share at least one recrea- 
tional activity.” 

Or look at the situation from 
another angle: that of education. 
This is where much of the earnest 
disputation has occurred. 

“There has always been a sin- 
cere body of opinion which be- 
lieved that comics held little ap- 
peal for the better educated per- 
son,” the report admits. 

But Puck prefers 
shown by the survey: 


the facts 





Formfit Co., makers of girdles and 
bras, highlighted a Formfit In- 
stitute merchandising clinic. 

For the benefit of the 2,000 or 
more retail members of the In- 
stitute, a detailed analysis of effi- 
cient methods of boosting sales 
was put together in loose-leaf 
form. The material on advertis- 
ing in the book was considered of 
value to any retailer, whether or 
not he sells Formfit brand lines, 
whether or not he sells girdles. 

To sell, the book says, a re- 
tailer must give people what they 
want in the way they want it. 
But in order to do this, the re- 
tailer must first tell the market 
about his merchandise. 

Retailers were warned not to 
overspend for advertising in de- 
partments with small returns 
while pinching pennies in the ad 
budget for departments where 
profits are large. 





By Education 
Eighth One or More One or More 
Grade Years of Years of 
or Less High School College 
eee 69.3% 87.9% 82.1% 
Non-Readers ..... 30.7% 12.1% 17.9% 


“The percentage of comics read- 
ers among adults with some col- 
lege or high school education is 
higher than found among adults 
limited to a grade school educa- 
tion,” Mr. Kaus said. “And more 
than 9 out of 10 parents with 
children under 6 years read comics 
—in short, comics reading is wide- 
spread among all levels.” 

Well-Educated, Too 

The NYU-Puck survey adds 
that the “erroneous” belief that 
cultured, well-educated people do 
not read comics, is shared by only 
one out of five adults. Some dis- 
tinction is made in the survey be- 
tween the readership of Sunday 
newspaper comics and that of 
comic books. Only one out of 
four adults is a present reader 
of comic books, it is said. 

Most important to potential ad- 
vertisers is another conclusion: 
Comics reading is highest among 
adults in their “spending” years. 
Authorities agree, the survey says, 
that the years between 25 and 45 
are the “spending years,” the 
period when children and home- 
making and the urge of accumula- 
tion keep expenditures almost par- 
allel with income. 

After 45, the figures indicate, 
comics readership drops off sharp- 
ly—although still holding at better 
than 7 out of 10 adults. 


Formiit Tells Retailers 

Rules on Advertising 
PRACTICAL advice on merchan- 

dising and advertising, based on 

the successful experience of the 





By Occupation of Head of House 


Unskilled Skilled White Professional 
Laborers Laborers Collar and Executive 
& Craftsmen Workers Workers 
Readers ........ 78.9% 85.0% 82.8% 78.0% 
Non-Readers 21.1% 15.0% 17.2% 22.0% 








Research on markets was also 
stressed. Needs of the market 
must be met by having the proper 
assortment of sizes always on 
hand as well as the brands cus- 
tomers want, the book said. 

Carry Proper Sizes 

Exclusive lines were considered 
an expensive way of merchandis- 
ing. It means the retailer has to 
beaz the lion’s share of promotion 
cost in his market. 

“An exclusive on brand mer- 
chandise is just a_ traditional 
fetish,” the Institute said. “We 
know there are no such things as 
exclusive customers. Your mar- 
ket has a free choice, and only 
by supplying what the market 
wants, and not by your efforts to 
impose your merchandise, will you 
get your maximum share of the 
market’s potential.” 

Continuity in advertising was 
said to bring in more sales, ac- 
cording to experience, than “fit 
and spurt” insertions. This elimi- 
nates the need for activation and 
re-activation of the mind of the 
market. It’s far less costly over a 
long period, the analysis said, to 
build a large and steady business 
on even those items which lend 
themselves to seasonal promotions, 
which may be timed to match 
sales experience. 

Rules Suggested 

Some pointers on how to adver- 
tise: 

1. Show the customer what your 
product means to her. 

2. Illustrate ads with figures, 
not of the sophisticated type, but 
like what women can be them- 
selves, considering their actual 


proportions. 

3. Drawings sell more ‘merchan- 
dise than photographs, unless the 
photographer is a master and the 
model is perfect. 





4. Be sure not to chop off the 
face or hide it—show it full, make 
it good looking, real, not gro- 


tesque. : 

5. Where color is not the main 
selling point in the merchandise, 
the added cost of color ads is not 
worth it in sales. 

6. Women prefer short copy to 
long. 

7. Glamor, fit and comfort are 
primary appeals. 

8. Teen-agers prefer slightly hu- 
morous, somewhat exaggerated 
action drawings in ads. 

9. Coordinate advertising with 
other promotion methods. 


Cuba Seeks Tourists 
Via Newspaper Ads 

THe Cuban Tourist Commis- 
sion this week began its 1950 
summer advertising campaign with 
insertions in 54 newspapers in 30 
cities along the Eastern seaboard, 
in the Midwest, the Southwest, 
and the Gulf Gateways of New 
Orleans and Miami. 

W. P. Colton, Jr., vicepresident 
and treasurer of Wendell P. Col- 
ton Co., the Commission’s ad 
agency, said most of the ads 
will run 100 lines on a schedule 
varying from once a week to two 
or three times during May, June 
and July. New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia papers will run 
201-line insertions. In Florida, 
where the Cuban tourist trade 
gets its biggest response, 375- 
line ads will be interspersed with 
some 100-line ads. 

“The campaign will run almost 
wholly in newspapers,” Mr. Col- 
ton said, “because the medium 
allows us to spot centers which 
are travel producing as compared 
with national magazines which do 
not breed our special brand of 
prospective vacationists.” 


R&H Beer Ads Planned 

A LARGE space campaign in 
newspapers around the New York 
metropolitan area was announ 
this week for Rubsam & Horman 
Brewing Co., makers of R&H 
Light Beer, through Paris & Peart. 


Hi Ho Campaign Spurred 

SUNSHINE Biscurts, INc., mak- 
ers of Hi Ho crackers, shot new 
life this week into their national 
promotion of Hi Ho, with addi- 
tion of several extra insertions in 
Sunday supplements and week- 
day editions of newspapers around 
the country. 

During May and June, full-page, 
four-color ads will be run every 
week in 30 newspapers handling 
Parade, 27 handling This Week, 
and 22 with American Weekly, as 
well as six independent supple- 
ments. The independents are the 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Tennessean, and the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle. Regular black 
and white copy, averaging 600 to 
1,000 lines, will also be run in key 
markets on weekdays. 
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10 Papers Had 
ARF Reader 
Check in 1949 


The Advertising Research Foun- 
dation this week issued its 1949 
annual report, listing among its 
many activities 10 surveys of 
daily newspapers in various cities 
from coast to coast. 

The 10 reports were published 
during the year as part of the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading. About 23,000 copies of 
the reports were sent to members 
of sponsoring and. cooperating or- 
ganizations and subscribers to the 
study. 

In the Continuing Study’s 11- 
year history, 116 different week- 
day newspapers had been ex- 
amined by the end of 1949. But 
one of last year’s newspaper sur- 
veys, covering the Chicago (lIll.) 
Sun-Times, broke several records 
for the ARF. The Sun-Times had 
the largest circulation of any daily 
so far studied by ARF and the 
Oct. 27th issue surveyed contained 
96 pages, more than any weekday 
Paper examined to that time. The 
Sun-Times study was based on in- 
terviews with 500 men and 500 
women, another record in ARF 
ae study files. 

nm addition to the Sun-Ti 
study, the ARF published reports 

a On examinations of 
Pittsfield (Mass,) Berkshire i 
ing Eagle, Denver (Col.) Post, 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 
Houston (Tex.) Post, Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader; Oakland 

i Tribune, Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram, Centralia 
(Ill) Evening Sentinel and the 
Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain 

ews. 
2 Others Completed 

Two more studies conducted 
late in 1949 were to be published 
early this year, covering the 
Chester (Pa.) Times and the 
— (Ia.) Hawk-eye Gaz- 
ette. 


Five of the papers surveyed in 
1949 had large circulations. Two 
ran above 200,000 and three above 
100, 


Advertisers, agencies, newspap- 


ers and educational institutions 
made use of the reports. 

Outside the newspaper field, 
ARF conducted the Audience 
Study of 11 Magazines in Canada, 
the largest single survey so far 
by ARF. Based on 9,000 inter- 
views, it was the first magazine 
study to cover all the leading 
magazines of Canada. 

ARF also handled the first 
business paper readership survey 
during the year, 13 transportation 
advertising studies were summar- 
ized, the first Canadian transpor- 
tation advertising study was pub- 
lished and plans for a magazine 
research program were developed. 
ARF cooperated with the Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., in measuring 
effectiveness of two Council cam- 
paigns. 

20 Studies Published 

In all, 20 studies were published 
and more than 50,000 copies of 
reports distributed to advertisers, 
agencies, media executives and 
educational institutions. The foun- 
dation also assisted in establish- 
ing the Canadian Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 

ARF’s total revenue for 1949 
was $271,412.50, of which $256,- 
525.73 was contributed by spon- 
soring organizations, cooperating 
associations, surveyed publications 
and surveyed media. The remain- 
ing $14,886.77 came from sale of 
reports. 

At the same time, ARF spent a 
total of $268,223.47, leaving $3,- 
189.03 for 1950 expenditures. 

Nearly 100 advertising, agency 
and media executives served with- 
out remuneration on the Founda- 
tion Board, Technical Committee 
and other committees in coopera- 
tive effort to advance impartial 
advertising research. 


The report was signed by H.. 


M. Warren, chairman of the Board 
as of March, 1950. Mr. Warren 
is vicepresident of National Car- 
bon Co., Inc. 

Warren, Geyer Re-elected 

Mr. Warren and B. B. Geyer, 
president of Geyer, Newell & 
Ganger, Inc., have been re-elected 
chairman and vicechairman, re- 
spectively, of the ARF board of 
directors for the coming year’s 
work. 
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One of America’s most 
famous resort-hotel managers 
relates some of the most amusing 
stories of his career in this en- 
tertaining new series. 


Carefully selected buman interest series by top-flight writers! 
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It’s a big, wide, wonderful world full of 
interesting places to go and to see and most 
of them are in easy reach of the modern 
traveler. 


In your next Travel Section you may want to 
report to your readers on some of the tourist 
attractions in what were once far away places 
with strange sounding names. 


Or, you may want to give them the latest 
authentic tourist picture of Paris, Rome, 
Vienna or some of the other capitals of 
Europe. 





Air France, which flies to 79 countries and 
colonies on six continents, is ready to serve 
you with “tailor-made” stories, as well as 
pictures, for your Travel Section. 


We are also prepared to furnish you with 
home town news service and pictures of 
arriving and departing passengers. 


Motion pictures of Paris, Rome, Lourdes and 
the French Riviera are available for showings 
to employee groups, civic or social organi- 
zations. 


Write, Wire or Telephone 
Public Relations Department 


AIR FRANCE 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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by Lee Silver & Art Smith 
of the New York News 
Hydrogen bomb, triton bomb, super- 
bomb, deathbomb, hellbomb — nuts! 
Hydrogen isotope, atomic mass 3, 
protons, neutrons, tritium—phooey! 
One to four billion dollars and at least 
a year to develop the newest projected 
i instrument for fixing the earth so the 
worms can take over again—haw! 

For months we have been hearing 
such things and going slowly daffy as 
we tried to understand them. 

@ on a moment’s notice 

But now, pals, they’re talking up 
our alley. They’re talking about wiping 
out populations with good old hydro- 

gen, the same stuff any freshman in 
high school can whip up on amoment’s 
notice with some sulphuric acid, or 
H:SO,, if you want to get technical; 
some water (H:0), a flask with a rubber 
stopper, a couple of strips of zinc, a 
small rubber tube, funnel and bowl. With 
simple equipment, you’re in business. 

Weknow because yesterday, 
right in the city room ofg 
The News, we madesome 
hydrogenand, by cripes, 
we exploded, too. : 
@ it took 8 minutes 

Furthermore, our 
experiment did not 
cost four billion bucks. 
And it only took eight minutes. We 
went down to the photoengraving 
department and got a little sulphuric 
and a couple small slabs of zinc. From 
the paper testers’ lab we got our flask, 
stopper, rubber tube, test tube and 

funnel. A porter supplied a pan of 
water. We had our own matches. 

We cleared a space on a newspaper 
file table and set up the laboratory. The 
zinc strips went into the flask and were 
doused with the sulphuric acid. Then 
the flask was plugged with the stopper 
and the rubber tube attached to it. The 
test tube was submerged in the pan of 
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Make your own little H -Bomb! 


Profs. Smith and Silver probe the atom. 
f 


water and the loose end of the rubber 
tube placed at the test tube’s mouth. 
@ bubble and break up 
The sulphuric bubbled like hell over 
the zinc strips, and they began to fall 
to pieces right away. A steam-like 
smoke started up and fed through 
the rubber tube into the test tube. 
That chased the water out of 
the test tube. Then we put the 
editorial thumb over themouth 
of the test tube to hold the gas 
in, and took thetest tube out of the 
water. We struck a match, removed 
the thumb, touched off the gas. 
And thar she blew! There was a tiny 
spurt of flame and a sort of yelp—like 
the sound a pup makes when somebody 


stepson his tail. Eureka! Success! Total - 


cost of experiment—nothing. 

There may be some question on the 
scientific significance of our experiment. 

And it may be, too, that one would 
need a few other materials to really 
make a bomb that would blow up the 
Ukraine or maybe Bikini. Stuff like tri- 
tium, protons, neutrons, etc. Further, 
there has been a lot of talk about chain 
reaction. Wecouldn’tfindachain,sowe 





Cireulati now d 
Dally... . 2,200,000 
Sunday . . 4,300,000 
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did the best we could with what we had. 
But we produced hydrogen—pure, 
unsulliedhydrogen. Let JoeStalincome 
over whenever the mood is on him. 
At 220 E. 42d St. we’re ready. 
(From the Feb. 2, 1950 issue of The News) 


FPor four and a half years, the whole 
world has been holding its breath 
over atom bombs. It was long past 
time for some comic relief. And the 
relief arrived in the foregoing minor 
classic spoofing the hydrogen bomb. 
If you’ve read this far, you even feel 
better yourself! 

And possibly you understand a 
little better...how The News holds 
the largest circulation in America, 
gets more attention for advertising. 

Read by seven of ten families in 
New York City and more than half 
the suburban families, there is no 
better medium in this market than 
The News! And no better market— 
anywhere! The Market and medium 
make your major sales opportunity 
today! With no exception! 





Sun-Times Has 
Circulation Gain 
After Transfer 


Cuicaco— The Chicago Sun- 
Times, all-day tabloid, announced 
this week it had, within three 
weeks, transfered the major por- 
tion of its afternoon circulation to 
the morning field with an actual 
gain in subscribers. 

On April 17, the Sun-Times re- 
vised its hours of publication, 
transferring its afternoon home de- 
livery subscribers to the morning 
side and publishing only one edi- 
tion in the afternoon field for 
daytime sale on the newsstands. 
The changeover permitted the 
S-T to reduce from three to two 
shifts daily, eliminating more 
than 200 employes and yet to 
maintain a circulation average 
above the minimum guarantee of 
600,000 on which S-T advertising 
rates are based. (E&P, April 15, 
p. 12.) 

From 6 p.m. to 9 a.m. 

Under the present set-up, S-T 
presses start at 6 p.m. and con- 
tinue to 9 a.m. the following day. 
The edition off the press at 9 a.m. 
is on sale at newsstands through- 
out the city and suburbs during 
the daytime. At present, the Sun- 
Times is publishing five editions 
as compared with 11 editions 
when Marshall Field’s merged 
Sun and Times became an all- 
day tabloid in February, 1948. 

Here’s the circulation “box- 
score,” as announced by the Sun- 
Times, during the past three weeks 
since the changeover as compared 
to the average total daily circula- 
tion for the week ending April 
14 (prior to the change) when 
the S-T circulation was 615,081: 

Weekly Averages Given 

@ Average total daily circula- 
tion for week ending April 21— 
621,098. 

@ Average total daily circula- 
tion for week ending April 28— 
622,242 

@ Average total daily circula- 
tion for week ending May: 5— 
619,081. 

@ Average home delivered cir- 
culation for city and suburbs for 
three weeks to May 5—225,565. 

@Average home delivered cir- 
culation for city and suburbs for 
week ending May 5—226,061. 

Gain in Home Delivery 

On the Friday before the 
changeover the S-T’s afternoon 
home delivered circulation was 
148,208. Two weeks later, the 
same S-T carriers delivered 148,- 
836 morning h-d subscribers. The 
latter figure coupled with the prior 
morning home delivery circula- 
tion gave the Sun-Times an aver- 
age h-d total of 225,434 for the 
first two weeks of the change- 
over. The ST previously had 
about 76,000 morning home - de- 
livered circulation in Chicago and 
suburbs. 
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Howard Resigns 
As Ad Director 


Denver, Colo.—Samuel G. 
Howard has resigned as advertis- 
ing director of the Denver Past. 
He has announced his intentions 
of remaining in the newspaper 
business. No successor has been 
named. 

Mr. Howard joined the Post as 
advertising director in January, 
1947, having resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune the pre- 
vious November. He had been 
with the Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
for 15 years before going to the 
Cowles papers at Minneapolis in 
1935. He has been active in the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, serving as vicepresi- 
dent in 1946. 





The Sun-Times has had some 
cancellations as a result of the 
switch from afternoon to morning 
home delivery. These cancella- 
tions amounted to about 3% of 
the afternoon H-D circulation, but 
the circulation department has 
been able to pick up new business 
to more than offset the cancella- 
tions. 

At present, about 25% of the 
S-T’s total daily circulation comes 
from daytime newsstand sales. 
The paper’s morning home de- 
livery ‘was formerly handled ex- 

y by ow Dis- 
tributors Association (Official 
Carriers), and collections are on 
a monthly basis. S-T afternoon 
home delivery was handled by 
independent dealers through the 
Paper’s own carrier organization 
and the boys collected weekly. 
The latter are still handling the 
reconverted afternoon h-d now 
offered only in the morning. 


No Predictions Made 

Sun-Times executives readily 
admit that it is too early to pre- 
dict the ultimate circulation, al- 
though they hail the transition as 
“the most successful major move 
in Chicago’s newspaper history.” 

The Sun-Times has continued 
its $1,000 daily Jigsaw Picture 
Jackpot contest which was started 
a few days prior to the change- 
over. Other than the $1,000 daily 
Jackpot, the Sun-Times only other 
“circulation gimmick” was the 
addition of a daily continued story 
in the paper the week before the 
change. 

The paper is on a five-edition 
basis as follows: 

Green Diamond¢, starting at 6 
p.m. and off the press at 8:15 
p.m.; Two Star Final, off at 10:45 
p.m.; Three Star Final Home, off 
at 3:15 a.m., Three Star Final 
Late News Pix, off at 5:15 a.m., 
and Last Final, off at 9 a.m. and 
on sale during daytime. Just prior 
to the transition, the Sun-Times 
had reduced its editions from 11 
to 10, starting with 6 p.m. and 
continuing t gh the f ig 
day until 4 p. mn. 











Cost Controls 


Top Program 
For Inlanders 


gestions fi vee itt a4 
ms for controlling ne 
pers costs, a circulation-building 
idea developed by one publisher, 
and the experience of a newspa- 
per that demonstrates the i 

of the press are some of the pro- 
gram items arranged for the 66th 
spring meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association at the Congress 
Hotel here, May 22-23. 

Leslie G. Moeller, a former 
publisher who now heads the 
State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism, will outline meth- 
ods of controlling costs at the 
Monday morning meeting. 


Grove Patterson to Speak 

“Streamlining a Newspaper— 
With Excellent Circulation Re- 
sults,” will be the subject of Dave 
Gottlieb, business manager of the 
Davenport (Ia.) Times, who also 
will speak Monday morning. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland. Gen- 
eral Motors consultant, will ad- 
dress the Monday luncheon gather- 
ing, and Grove Patterson, editor- 
in-chief of the Toledo (O.) Blade, 
will be the Tuesday luncheon 
speaker. 

Presentation of the awards for 
the 10th annual news picture con- 
test, sponsored by the Northwest- 
ern Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, 
will be made Tuesday. 

To Tell Power of Press 

Tams Bixby, Jr., associate pul® 
lisher, Springfield (Mo.) Newspa- 
pers, and publisher, Muskogee 
(Okla.) Phoenix and Times-Dem- 
ocrat, will tell the story of an edi- 
torial campaign that emphasizes 
the power of the press. 

The first Chicago showing of 
the film “The Newspaper Story,” 
dramatizing the production of a 
modern daily newspaper, will be 
a Tuesday morning feature. The 
picture, made by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films in the plant of 
the Rockford (Ill.) Newspapers, 
under the guidance of Dean Ken- 
neth E. Olson, of Northwestern 


FAMOUS MARTEX. . 


America’s quality towels, nation- 
ally advertised . . . one of many 
well-known products of “The 
Valley’s” largest industry—West 
Point Manufacturing Co., annual 
payroll over $25-million ... A 
small portion of this section's 
purchasing power. 


Served Daily by 
the new 


TIMES-NEWS 


West Point, Ga. 
Lanett, Ala. 












University, will also be viewed by 
a group of school children. 

Two new contests open to In- 
land newspapers, a local govern- 
ment news contest sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism, and a promotion 
contest, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Kansas William Allen 
White School of Journalism, will 
be described. 








N. Y. Ad Club Elects 
F. M. Head President 


Frank M. Head, vicepresident 
of United Cigar-Whelan Stores 
Corp., was this week elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of ; 
New York, succeeding Andrew J. 
Haire, president of Haire Pub- 
lications, who has served for two 
years. 


Newly elected vicepresidents are 
George S. McMillan, vicepresi- 
dent of Bristol-Myers Co., and 
Arch Crawford, president of the 
National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers. Newly elected 
treasurer is James A. Brewer, 
chairman of the board of Brewer- 
Catelmo Co. 

Stanley Resor, president of J. 
Walter Thompson -» Was re- 
elected a vicepresident. F. Ken- 
neth Watts, general advertising 
manager of Springfield (Mass.) 
Union-News and Republican, was 
re-elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 
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Your advertising dollar 
in the Courier-Express 
buys greater impact on 
the families with more 
money to spend. That is 
why it is the potent sell- 
ing power tothe 1,400,000 
people in Buffalo and the 
great 8-county Western 
New York market. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 
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Show 
Banc IN 1950 sy 07 


During nine days 162,326 people jammed Mil- 


waukee's Big new Arena-a uditorium to see 
the Milwaukee Sentinel Sports Show, setting an 
attendance record unequalled anywhere — an 
increase of 50°%/, over 1949 in the face of falling 
attendance generally. From all parts of Wiscon- 
sin and Upper Michigan, sports fans came to see 
this outdoor exposition which has truly earned 
the citation “America's Greatest Sports Show.” 


Its co-feature, the first annual Great Lakes Boat 
Show, is one of but four shows to merit the 


coveted endorsement of the Outboard Boating 
Club of America. To accommodate the many 
additional exhibitors, 50°/, more floor space was 
required and occupied. : 


Here's proof of the powerful influence of one of 
the nation's leading newspapers. Already plans 
are underway for another great show April 7-15, 
1951. And we promise that all the energy and 
resources of the Milwaukee Sentinel will be 
expended to uphold the enviable reputation of 
“America's Greatest Sports Show." 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


SPORTS AND VACATION 


SHOW 


and GREAT LAKES BOAT SHOW 


The ONLY Major Sports Show Owned, Operated and Conducted by a Newspaper 
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Prewi a 
Profit in 
Of 12 a 


Prewi also suffered 

by being required to turn over its 
German operations to - 
post and monetary 

also adversely 

The favorable turn in the profit- 


profit of $6,671. 

As of April 1, the Prewi staff 
within the United States totalled 
150 employes, including officers. 
This is the lowest it has been in 
the last 12 years. 
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Chi. Tribune Wins 
Fashion Award 

Cuicaco—In recognition of its 
contributions to American fash 
ions, the Chicago Tribune will re- 
ceive the 1950 Fashion Academy 
gold medal. 

Presentation of the award will 
mark the first time a newspaper 
has received the medal, Emil Al- 
vin Hartman, director of the 
academy, pointed out in announ- 
cing the decision. “The superb job 
the poy Bo Tribune has done to 
encourage American design talent 
merits the award,” he said. 

The Fashion Academy, a 
vate New York school, ial 

in the instruction of historic de- 
» ab styling and fashion art. 
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Bapy-strTinc classified 
tisement in the Palo Alto (Cale) 
Times: “Middle-aged woman who 
enjoys boys by the hour; mostly 
at night.” 
s 
A DISPATCH over the United 
Press wires about wa change to 
daylight saving time, as it reached 
the Sturgis (Mich.) ‘pally ge 
“About 90,000,000 persons 
continue to love on standard time” 
s 
Caption over a four-column 
picture of a fire-wrecked building 
in the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dis- 
patch: “Twisted Girdles.” 


HEADLINE, sqpesentiy: written Aad 
a cautious copyreader, in the Salt 
Lake (Utah) Telegram: “Attlee 
Regime Safe Until Fall.” 
s 
An Associated Press story re- 
ceived by the Williamson (W. Va.) 


Los Angeles to Pool 
95 on PR Payroll 
Los ANGELES—A central “pub- 
lic relations” bureau to combine— 
or supplant—the functions of 95 
press agents on the Los Angeles 
municipal payroll will be provided 
in an ordinance now being drafted 
under instruction by the city coun- 
cil. The annual cost of the PAs 
was said to be approximately 
$400,000. Metropolitan newspa- 
pers required only 10 full time 
reporters to cover city hall news. 
The action was taken on the 
recommendation of Fowler Jones, 
the council’s legislative analyst, 
who revealed the presence of 25 
public relations men in the police 
department; 12 in the fire depart- 
ment, one ranking as captain; 20 
in the water and power depart- 
ment. 


NEWSPAPERS BECOME 
THE NO. 1 NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


More than 300 newspapers are run- 
ning the Bureau ad on newspapers’ 
latest victory this week or next. 
Mat of 1,500-line advertisement is 
available at cost. Write Promotion 
Department. 


BUREAU OF Se / ANPA 
370 Lexington A’ 17 
* s 
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Wiggins Calls 
For Expansion 


Of ‘Voice’ Effort : 


Mrnneapoiis—A call for Amer- 


ica’s press and radio to take ac- ‘is 


tive leadership of a “crusade for 
freedom” which would oppose So- 
viet Russia’s million-man propa- 
ganda army was made here by J. 
Russell Wiggins, managing editor 
of the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
speaking at the 33rd annual Edi- 
tors’ Short Course of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 

In addition to calling for expan- 
sion of Voice of America overseas 
work, Mr. Wiggins advocated a 
campaign sponsored privately by 
American communications media. 

“It would be a stirring thing to 
see all the great and 


Prosperous — 
communications media of this ity 


country join together, as private 
individuals, in a crusade for free- 
dom,” he declared. “They have the 
means to finance a program, they 
have the men to man it, they have 
the imagination to execute it. 


Corp. alone spen 
million dollars on its 1949 adver- 
tising budget, he said. 

He estimated the Russian pro- 
paganda campaign in Germany 
alone costs 75 million dollars a 


of Merit on = New York Times, 
Newark (N. J.) News and Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal and Bulle- 
tin for their “continued efforts, in 
behalf of all faiths, to advance 
the Be csanns life of the nation.” 
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@ Columbus, Ohio 
@ Aflanta, Ga. 

@ San Diego, Cal. 
@ Memphis, Tenn. 
@ St. Paul, Minn. 
@ Rochester, N. Y. 
@ Jersey City, N. J. 
@ Toledo, Ohio 

@ Birmingham, Ala. 


There is but ONE WAY to 
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ESTIMATED CITY & 
RETAIL TRADING ZONE 
POPULATION 











—— CITY & 
ETAIL TRADING ZONE 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 











@ Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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YOU CAN'T PLAY 
TWO HOLES WITH 
ONE DRIVE 





Follow through with The Call-Bulletin’s 

concentrated circulation when you're 
driving for the prosperous and compact San 
Francisco market. Nearby. metropolitan 
markets have their own metropolitan 
newspapers, and it takes another drive to 
reach 'em. Remember: You can’t play two 
holes with one drive. 


A SUCCESSFUL DRIVE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
CALLS FOR CALL-BULLETIN CONCENTRATION 


tHe Cart-Butretin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 






A Moloney, Regan & Schmitt Rep- 
resentative can show you how to 
tee off on the San Francisco market 


Full Program 
For Promotion 
Convention 


Newspaper circulation, advertis- 


ing, research and public events‘ 


will bid for the spotlight in a se- 
ries of round table and panel dis- 
cussions scheduled at the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association 
Convention in Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 15-17. 

One of the panels will be “How 
To Get 100,000 Circulation In- 
crease” based on the experience of 
three newspapers who have shown 
a total Sunday increase in excess 
of 100,000 in 18 months. Leading 
the discussion will be Carl Him- 
melmann of the Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer; Charles Staab of the 
Cincinnati (O.) Inquirer, and Otto 
Silha of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

The pros and cons of various 
types of public events will be ex- 
plored by a panel consisting of 
Clifford Shaw of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal who will discuss 

i Fairs, Ed Kellerhals of 
the Nashville Tennessean on Sports 

i Otto Silha of Min- 
neapolis on the World Affairs Pro- 
gram and Irvin Taubkin of the 
New York Times on School Pro- 
motions. 

The pros and cons of newspa- 
per contests will be discussed by 
Mel Barker of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and Cyrus Favor of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press. 

Reaching for the advertising 
spotlight will be such subjects as 
a round table on classified sales 
builders led by Howard Parrish, 
amply buttressed by William Coyle 
of the Washington (D. C.) Star, 
Douglas Cornette of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, Bert Stolpe 
of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
& Tribune and Ken McMillan of 
the Toronto Star. Also in the ad- 
vertising field will be a discussion 
of “New horizons for national ad- 
vertising” by Pierre Martineau of 
the Chicago Tribune and “Using 
Copy and Layout to Build New 
Local Accounts” by B. I. Sim- 
mons of the Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une. Harold S. Barnes, Director of 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
will discuss “1950: Newspaper 
Promotion’s Most Challenging Op- 
portunity” which will be followed 
by a slide presentation on “New 
Bureau Aids for Newspapers” pre- 
sented by John Ottinger, the Bu- 
reau’s promotion manager. 

A number of research talks are 
scheduled, including an address on 
“Translating the Census to Your 
Market” by Dr. Roy V. Peel, new- 
ly appointed director of the Cen- 
sus, and a Census question and an- 
swer period conducted by Raoul 
Blumberg, promotion manager of 
the Washington (D. C.): Post. 
Other research subjects include a 
report on the joint NNPA-NAEA 
Research Project by Edward Bur- 
geson of the Madison Newspapers 
and an address by A. C. Nielsen, 
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president of the Nielsen Service 
on “Sound Selling Through Re- 
search.” Arno H. Johnson, vice- 
president and director of media 
and research of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. will discuss “Sales 
Opportunities for 1950.” 

Other nationally known speakers 
include Joseph H. McConnell, 
president of the National Broad- 
casting Co., Prof. Leslie McClure 
of the University of Illinois and 
author of “Newspaper Advertising 
and Promotion,” and James Pope, 
managing editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Inland Named 

Arthur Lee, general manager of 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Index 
Journal, announced that, effective 
May 1, Inland Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives, Inc., will represent the 
newspaper in advertising. 

s 


Daily Texan Is 50 

Austin, Tex.—The Daily Texan, 
University of Texas student news- 
paper, is celebrating its 50th year. 
An 84-page anniversary edition 
was run off May 12. 





s 
Express Dies 
Los ANGELES, Calif—Frank J, 
Carlisle, 84, publisher for sever 





years (1905-1912) of the Los An, 
geles Evening Express, died May 
5 in St. Vincent’s Hospital. He was 
chairman of the advisory board of 
the Bank of America. 


A native of St. Louis, Mo., he 
began newspaper work as a book- 
keeper in the counting room of 
the old St. Louis Republican ia 
1890 and later became cashier and 
served in the advertising depart 
ment. He resigned to become man 
ager of the foreign advertising 
bureau of the Scripps-McRae 
League, having charge of the of 
fices in New York and Chicago 
for several years. 

Mr. Carlisle became business 
manager of the St. Louis Chron- 
icle and in 1904 was elected vice- 
president and was appointed gen 
eral manager (E&P, Oct. 1, 1904, 
p. 1). Later he and some asso 
ciates bought the St. Louis Star, 
an afternoon paper, for a price ru 
mored to range between $325,000) 
and $500,000 (E&P, June 3, 1905, 
p. 1). 

For 30 years, Mr. Carlisle had 
been a director of the Los 
Country Club, of which he served 
as treasurer for 24 years. 





A highlight of the is 
expected to be the discussion of 
television’s effect on newspapers, 
which will occupy the major por- 
tion of-the May 15 session. 

N. F. Lawler, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion for 
Nash Motors Division of the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. will be the 
principal speaker at the conven- 
tion dinner, May 16. 

& 


Clyde Terrell Dies 

Clyde R. Terrell, 61, editor and 
publisher of the Tonopah (Nev.) 
Times-Bonanza, died May 3. He 
was newly-elected president of the 
Nevada State Press Association. 
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Central states. 





Incomes Put Shawnee, Oklahoma | 


Among Nation’s Top Marketing Towns 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney. Inc. 
New York — Chicago — Dallas — Oklahoma City — Atlanta — San Francisco 


A higher standard of living and a stronger 
consumers market prevail in Shawnee, Okla- 
homa than in most communities in the United 
States, according to a survey of cities of the 


Retail sales of over $23,000,000.00 in 1949—a 
large increase over the previous year. In 
Shawnee there has been a 30% increase in 
home ownership in the past four years. The 
Shawnee family buying power averages, after 
tax deductions, over $3,000.00. This is sub- 
stantially higher than the average net income 
per family in Oklahoma and the West South 


Over 50,000 residents of Shawnee and the 
surrouding territory every day read the 


SHAWNEE NEWS-STAR 


“A Stauffer Publication” 
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| Just Published...” 


Here are detailed ‘why and how” answers on the plan- 


The first practical, ning and production of run-of-paper color in newspa- 


pers. Diagrams, charts, illustrations and production data 

e e fill the 190 pages with helpful information for adver- 
comprehensive guidebook sisers, agencies, newspapers and suppliers. 

fo le All the facts and ideas presented in this practical manual 

wh have come out of the years of actual experience and re- 

r peop 0 prepa re search of the people who create and produce the record 

volume of R.O.P. color appearing in The Milwaukee 


or produce ne wspaper Journal. They answer scores of questions, tell specifically 


of the methods and techniques that have consistently 
| . . e 
proved most effective in R.O.P. color production. . . . If 
color advertising = es you have anything to do with newspaper advertising, 
order a copy of this practical reference guide! 


CONTENTS: 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


H 333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
f Please send me copies of the book, “Production of R.O.P. Color 
| 


A in The Milwaukee Journal,” at $2.50 per copy. 

EXTRA! Two Full-Sized Sections 0 Check enclosed OC Please bill me 

of R.O.P, Color on Newsprint Wie ts 

included With Book 

8-page section with R.O.P. color on 

every page. es, State. 


16-page section with 8 pages showing ree 
range and variety of R.O.P. color. Position___ 





Address_._____ 
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INP Acquires 
Sun Copy Desk, 
A Munsey Item 


sn Johnson 
INS Correspondent 


The late New York Sun’s copy- 
desk has found a new home—at 
International News Photos, 235 
East 45th Street, New York. 

Sentimentalists will be glad to 
fearn that the news-scarred copy- 
desk has not been relegated to 
the limbo of a warehouse or gone 
into “commerce.” - 

Compared with the rich 116- 
year-old history of the Sun, the 
desk is just a seasoned newspaper 
veteran. It was built in 1919 
from a design by the late Frank 
A. Munsey himself, then the pub- 
lisher of the Sun. Among Mr. 
Munsey’s other eccentricities, he 
was forever designing or redesign- 
ing office equipment in the interest 
of “efficiency.” 

Quale, Rand et al 
Some of the most astute news- 


Quale, who always 
wore a broad-rimmed hat as he 
worked. Mr. Quale was a product 
of the old West, when editors 
carried six-shooters as well as pen- 
cils. Old-timers of the Sun still 
tell about the great day when Mr. 
Quale won a lottery prize and 





Workmen installing Sun copy desk in INP offices. 


blew it all on one magnificent 
binge for members of the staff. 

Jerry Rand, another veteran, 
was with the Sun until the news- 
paper was sold last January. In 
his youth, Jerry also was a pistol- 
toting editor in the West and 
could regale colleagues with hair- 
raising tales of his experiences in 
Oklahoma. 

The head of the copydesk for 
many years was the silver-haired, 
dignified James Hickey, who was 
with the Sun until the last. As 
a sideline to his duties in “the 
slot,” he contributed articles on 
astronomy. 

Among others who worked at 


the Sun copydesk were Harold 
Callender, now the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Times; 
Edmund Gilligan, now a col- 
umnist for the New York Herald 
Tribune and a successful novelist; 
Gordon Carroll, now editor of 
Coronet magazine; Hugh Leamy, 
who also went into magazine 
work, and, more recently, Robert 
Molloy, a‘ writer of best-selling 
novels. 

At that desk youthful hopefuls 
saw their -great “masterpieces” 
chopped down to size. Experi- 
enced writers saw their copy im- 
proved in keeping with the Sun’s 
nation-wide reputation as “a news- 





sdeeuhome tee dul wae Raa 


C. Hill, long one of the Sun's 


now publisher of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal; Robert 
Wilder, now a novelist and pt 
wood writer; Richard Loc! 

rewrite man and reporter who 
now turns out popular mystery 
stories; Richard de Rochement, 
producer of “The March of Time,” 
and the late Martin Green, an 
alumnus of the New York World. 

Of the younger “veterans” 
whose by-lines were familiar to 
Sun readers there was Dan C, 
Anderson, who has become a free- 
lance writer. His father, the late 
Harold Anderson, was the Sun’s 
chief editorial writer and author 
of the famous editorial, “Lind- 
bergh Flies Alone.” 

And so the Sun’s copydesk will 
carry on in new surroundings— 
but now as a launching place for 
spot news and feature pictures in- 
stead of words, as in the past. 

Commented Sid Mautner, ex- 
ecutive editor of INP, who pur- 
chased the desk for $50: “Who 
knows? Maybe there is some- 
thing in that old saying: ‘If you 
brush up against the great, some 
of the greatness is bound to rub 
off on you.’” 

“Besides,” Mr. Mautner added 
realistically, “we needed another 
desk at INP.” 








BUY-WORD OF OREGON 








WOMEN! 


Use The Oregonian to tell women what you've got 
to sell...and the women will empty grocers’ shelves of 
that product. Here’s a typical example: Oregonian 
Hostess House page featured Pantastic, a new silicon 
coating for pans. HH switchboards were aglow with nearly 
500 calls that day, asking where to buy it. 
This is Oregonian sales action that spells sales success 

for advertisers. The Oregonian is your best buy to sell 
women because it’s first with women, first in circulation, 
first in advertising results! 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC 
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In no other market will you find all of these services to help you plan your advertising effec- 
tively and merchandise it so completely! Here, along with the Bureau of Advertising standard 
data and market folder, is everything you need . . . and it’s all available from The Indianapolis 
Star and News: 


@ 5th Annual Consumer Analysis ® Mailings to Trade 
®@ Continuing Grocery Inventory @ Personal Retail Contacts 
® Spot Distribution Checks @ Shopping Area Maps, Route Lists 


® Assistance at Dealer and Distributor Meetings 


The Indianapolis market gives you unusual economic diversification for sustained demand ... 
excellent transportation and distribution to serve it... plus the complete, effective coverage 
of The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News to reach it. Whatever your needs in 
Indianapolis . . . The Star and The News will help you. Send for full information today! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ¢ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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Israeli Press 
Establishes 
“Little AP’ 


The Israeli press has fo.med a 
news-gathering service patterned 
after the Associated Press, it is 
reported by Joseph Gravitsky, di- 
rector of the domestic division of 
the Israel Government's Press 
Office, during a visit to New York 
City. 

Mr. Gravitsky (who recently 
changed his name to Regev) said 
the news service, sponsored by the 
larger of Israel’s 18 daily news- 
papers, will provide spot news 
coverage of police precincts, 
courts, large meetings, as well as 
regular sessions of Parliament. 

No Political Censorship 

Israel, he added, has no politi- 
cal press censorship. 

“Our newspapers range in po- 
litical shades from extreme left 
to extreme right,” he declared. 
“They print whatever they like. 
At present there is a libel suit 
pending against the Communist 
daily, Voice of the People, which 
has an insignificant circulation, 
brought by the Premier, David 
Ben Gurion. Mr. Ben Gurion 
brought the suit when the paper 
charged that he ‘had sold out to 
the American imperialists.’ _ 

“Similarly, the police depart- 
ment is bringing suit against the 
same newspaper for a recent ar- 
ticle in which Israel's police were 
described as ‘Fascists.’ 


Editors planning to print items. 


involving military matters must 
first submit proofs of the items 
before they may appear, he ex- 
plained. 

Most readers in Israel buy two 
papers daily, Mr. Gravitsky said. 
Morning newspapers are  pur- 
chased primarily by advance sub- 
scriptions, with delivery men drop- 
ping copies of the papers outside 
their customers’ doors around five 
or six in the morning. Afternoon 
papers are sold chiefly at street 
newsstands. 

Distribution is centered primar- 
ily in the hands of one large firm 
in the case of the smaller papers, 
while the large dailies do their 
own distributing. 

First Comic Strip 

Advertising occupies about one- 
third of the space in the large 
dailies. As a result of the news- 
print shortage—growing out of 
Israel's lack of dollars and the 
fact that paper is bought chiefly 
from Canada, ‘Sweden and Fin- 
land—Israel’s newspapers do not 
exceed six standard pages daily, 
while the weekend edition (pub- 
lished on Friday) generally run 
around 10 pages. 

Several Israeli papers have been 
buying new printing equipment 
from the United States. 

“We are working hard to im- 
prove the standards of our pa- 
pers,” Mr. Gravitsky said. “Al- 
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She'll Never Forget 
That Day in 1925 


San Francisco—Mrs. Agnes D. 
Wilbois, a California visitor who 
identified herself as a former Des 
Moines reporter, arose in the an- 
nual stockholders meeting of Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of California here. 
She suggested women stockholders 
be represented on the board, and 
offered her own services. 

The offer was rejected and all 
7 were re. elected 

Later, John S. Piper, financial 
editor, San Francisco News, asked 
Mrs. Wilbois if she had worked 
on the Des Moines Register when 
he was there, 25 years ago. 

“I should say I did, and do I 
remember you! You were the fel- 
low who fired me,” Mrs. Wilbois 
replied. 


4 








though the amount of space we 
devote to criminal news is far be- 
low that of United States newspa- 
pers, our papers are nonetheless 
inclining towards the American 
brand of journalism. 

“One newspaper—the Jerusalem 
Post—has already begun to pub- 
lish a comic strip, which is an 
innovation.” 

One-third of Israel's dailies are 
private enterprises, while the 
other two-thirds are issued by 
national organizations. One paper 
is a cooperative, owned by its 
editorial and administrative work- 
ers. 

Mr. Gravitsky has lived in Is- 
rael for 18 years, prior to which 
he worked on Warsaw dailies. 

* 


Beginner Award 
Will Honor Evans 


Cincinnati, O. — An organi- 
zation designed to perpetuate the 
memory of Lee Evans, former 
city editor of the Enquirer, has 
been formed by the men and 
women with whom he worked. 

Officially titled the Lee Evans 
Round Table, the organization has 
as a primary goal the setting up 
of an annual award to go to a 
person considered to be a beginner 
in Cincinnati newspaper work. 
Jack Cronin is president. 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 

















Mission Accomplished ! 











An Advertising Success Story 























































































































How a Prominent Cleanser 
and Scourer* Captured a Bigger Portion 
of the Houston Market 


@ During the course of the Continuing Con- 
sumer Panel conducted in Houston by Alfred 
Politz, Inc., of New York, we have obtained 
three separate periodic Reports. Here, in graphic 
form, is one of many thought-provoking success 
stories of different products revealed by these 
































Politz Reports: 
Report No. 1 Report No. 2 |Report No. 3 
{April 1 to (Oct. 1 to (April 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1948) March 31, 1949) | Sept. 30, 1949) 
Product’s* 
Per Cent of 8.3 9.9 13.4 
Houston Market 
HOUSTON POST; HOUSTON 
a We “Parade” | CHRONICLE 
ee _exclusive lusi 
RESULT: An increase of 61% in number of Houston homes 
stocking this product in a period of only one year! 








FIRST 


@ This is just one of scores of products which 
have won acceptance in the South’s No. 1 market 
by use of the South’s No. 1 newspaper. Let us 
show you how you can accomplish your sales 
mission in Houston — faster and at less cost. 


*Name of product will be furnished upon request. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Advertising Director 


M. J. GIBBONS 
Notional Advertising Monager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Notional & . 


ives 
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N HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Handling Account 
Account Executives 
Advertising Media 
Used 


Adverfising 
Appropriations 

e@ Character, Extent 
of Distribution 








ow more than ever before 


— Sales and Advertising 
Executives appreciate and depend on the STANDARD 
ADVERTISING REGISTER. Experience has taught them that 
S.A.R. is really the ONE dependable “source book” of facts about the 
13,500 Companies and their Advertising Agencies spending 95 cents out 


of every national advertising dollar in the U.S.A.! 


Imagine — in one handy book — listed and cross-indexed for immediate 
reference — 13,500 Companies with their 50,000 Executives listed by 
title, the Advertising Agency handling the account, all subdivided into 47 


classifications, 12,500 Brand Names. 


You owe it to yourself and your Company to have the STANDARD 
ADVERTISING REGISTER on your desk. So here’s an easy way for us 
to get acquainted. Just drop us a line on your Company’s letterhead. We'll 


do the rest. 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET 333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 13, 1935 
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“The AGENCY LIST 


Edition of the authoritative basic 
pe pt Ag fr fe me 
ons their recogni 













with data on 
ver 45,000 clients. lived three times a year—the, 
tist is of + aa be 
part complete service or may 


pw By Fy Ro 
iv atormation 

STANDARD ADVERTISING REGISTER 
it’s yours 






for the asking. 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? “The Iron Horse” is mostly steel today, and so is the train 
it pulls—whether the locomotive is diesel-electric or steam, whether cars are 
de luxe stainless steel passenger carriers or lightweight freight cars of famous 
U’S'S Cor-Ten Steel. And incidentally, the 794,000 miles of rails that make 
up America’s enormous network of railroad trackage, are also made of steel. 


LATEST THING IN SCAFFOLDS is the use of jointed steel pipe to form the trestles on 
which temporary walkways are laid. You’ll see scaffolding like this on hundreds 
of building repair and modernization jobs today . . . and in many cases, 
the pipe used to make the scaftolding will be USS National Steel Pipe. 


DOLLY GETS A BATH! Research in U.S. 
Steel laboratories improves everything, 
even such lowly articles as wash tubs, scrub 
pails and ash cans. A new galvanizing 
process developed by United States Steel 
has added extra life and wear to all prod- 
ucts made from U’S’S Galvanized Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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SO well... 


FROM BOSSIE TO BABY’S BOTTLE, in the city 
is a complicated journey for milk. But 
at every step of the way, equipment of 
U-S-SStainless Steel (like the tank truck 
in the picture) helps to safeguard its 
purity. No other metal is cleaner, more 
resistant to corrosion, better-looking. 
These qualities make it ideal for use 
in hundreds of household articles, too. 


SWING 20 TONS OVER A GORGE. This is the Mt. Morris Dam in process of 
construction on the Genesee River in New York. And that huge bucket, 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds when loaded with concrete, swings back 
and forth across the gorge on a strong cableway operated with U-S’S Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. In supplying steel and cement for projects like this, United 
States Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America, 


Usten to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel, 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Sebping to Build a Better America 


a 
DIVISION ¢ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Impulse Buying 
Is Seen Based 
On Advertising 


Reports that two out of five 
purchases in super markets are 
made on “impulse”—thus inducing 
big retailers to question the value 
of brand-line advertising—got the 
punching-bag treatment by the 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., in 
its May 1 bulletin. 

“The naive notion is building up 
that impulse buying means pre- 
cisely what its dictionary defini- 
tion suggests — an action taken 
without premeditation,” it was 
stated in Gray Matter, the 
agency’s bulletin. “Yet everyday 
observation indicates that many, 
if not most, ‘impulse’ purchases 
are really ‘considered’ or ‘premedi- 
tated’ purchases. It’s all a matter 
of degree.” 

Some large retailers, it was said, 
like to feel that both the initial 
and the final impulses to buy are 
created in the retail store by mod- 
ern display techniques. 

“Naturally, these retailers pre- 
fer to ignore the role played by 
national advertising both in per- 
suading the public to do impulse 
shopping and in creating the store 
traffic without which impulse 
shopping would have no signifi- 
cance,’ the agency said. 

Shopping impulsively, accord- 
ing to Grey Matter, means being 
more willing to accept one of sev- 
eral brands, to turn half-made de- 


cisions into actual buying on the: 


spur of the moment—but it is not 
limited to purchases to which no 
prior consideration has been given. 

“In conclusion,” it was said, 
“we believe there is a lot more 
planning behind the impulse pur- 
chase than is generally realized, 
even by the shopper. Certainly 
if food stores and drug stores were 
to eliminate all pre-sold manu- 
facturer brands for just one week, 
they would soon discover that all 
of their robot techniques would 
not prevent a catastrophic decline 
in their total volume.” 

But, said Grey Matter, such de- 
clines would not occur if the re- 
tailers were right that impulse 
shopping is strictly spur-of-the- 
moment, without need for adver- 
tising. It was suggested that re- 
search be carried on by the ad- 
vertising industry to show the re- 
tailers just what the truth is about 
impulse in retail buying. 

s 


Heads DP Society 
Mrs. Helena Clayton, media 
director, Weiss & Geller, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, and 
wife of John Clayton, former Chi- 
cago Tribune European corres- 
pondent, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Estonian Society of 
The society, which now 
has 500 members, is composed of 
displaced persons from Estonia 
who have been settled in the 
Chicago area. 
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This ‘Baby’ Born 


With Silver Dollar 

Luppocx, Tex.— The Lubbock 
Morning Avalanche, noting its 
50th birthday May 4, cast a back- 
word glance at its 1900 origins. 

The first subscriber was a man 
wno tossed a silver dollar into 
the publisher's wagon and said 
“Send it to me.” 

The Avalanche was so named, 
it was recalled, since it was to be 
as much of a surprise to the Lub- 
bock residents as the sudden snow 
slides of Switzerland. 


Lindsay Elected 
By Florida Dailies 

Patm Beacu, Fla.—David B. 
Lindsay, Jr., general manager of 
the Sarasota Herald-Tribune, was 
elected recently to succeed James 
S. Knight, business manager of 
the Miami Herald, as president of 
the Associated Dailies of Florida. 

In the list of awards sponsored 
jointly by the dailies and the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Miami News won 
first for public service with the se- 
ries of articles by Milt Sosin and 





Don Petit exposing protected 
gambling. 
Other firsts: Spot news, Law- 


rence Thompson, Miami Herald; 


human interest, Paul Wilder, 
Tampa Tribune; sports, Fred 
Pettijohn, Tallahassee Democrat; 
photos, Bob Glander, Miami 


News, and Steve Cresse, Fort Lau- 
derdale News; editorials, Arthur 
Griffith, Miami Herald. 

e 


NAEA Convention 


Chairmen Named 
Chairmen of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives 
tion’s roundtable and “Two-Min- 
ute Idea” sessions were announced 
this week by Vicepresident Her- 
bert G. Wyman, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette, for the NAEA sum- 
mer conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, June 26-28. 
Ralph Callahan, Anniston 
(Ala.) Star, will be chairman of 
the roundtable program and Rus- 
sell. Scofield, Lexington (Ky.) 


Herald-Leader, of the “2-minute” 
idea session. 









EVENING 
NEWS 


Associa- . 





Awards Given 
For Assistance 
To Education 


WASHINGTON — The annual a- 
wards of the Education Writers 
Association for outstanding con- 
tributions to public understanding 
of the American schools, were 
announced here this week. 

Writers cited are: Fred Hech- 
inger, columnist, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald, and Maj. Frede- 
rick Sullens, editorial writer of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 
This Week magazine received an 
award for the work done by Jack 
Harrison Pollack in an article en- 
titled “Why Kids Leave School.” 
The Baltimore (Md.) Evening 
Sun won a citation for “outstand- 
ing work of interpreting education 
during 1949.” The Evening Sun 
education editor is Robert Moyer. 

Honorable mention was award- 
ed to the Cleveland (O.) Press 
for a series of articles by Noel 
Wical and Jack Warfel, which 














covered college as well as ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
Mention was made of a series of 
articles by Reef Waldrep in the 
Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Oak Ridger. 

Honorable mention in the cate- 
gory entitled “the outstanding ar- 
ticle or series of articles, dealing 
with education, appearing in a 
newspaper during 1949,” went to 
Elsie Carper’s articles in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, and to 
Theodore N. Cook’s articles in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The Toledo (O.) Blade's edi- 
torials by Michael Bradshaw were 
also granted honorable mention 
for their support of academic 


freedom and the rights of teachers. 


_ 
News Room Moves 
ROANOKE, Va.—Moving day for 
the editorial departments of the 
Roanoke Times and Roanoke 


World-News took place on April 
16. They now occupy larger quar- 
ters on the third floor, vacated by 
the composing room last 
when the new mechanical building 
was opened. 





BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H, BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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“‘{ guess they got you mixed up with the 
big Space buyer in 2702!” 


Try this for size: The Cincinnati Enquirer has the largest 


circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily and Sunday. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 





‘The most successful 
major move in Chicago's 
newspaper history 









WE don’t know what wild stories you may have heard arising from the re- 
cent change in the publishing hours of The Chicago SUN-TIMES. 


To quote from the “Confidential” memo of a desperate competitor®, “Chicago 
is a beehive of rumors, charges, counter-charges, half-truths, evasions, double- 
talk, innuendo, dust in the air, and what have you, out of the welter of which 
the facts of the situation are emerging and they boil down to this.” 


End quote. 
From here on the “facts” are FACTS. 


On April 17, The Chicago SUN-TIMES revised its hours of publication from 
an around-the-clock basis. 


Starting with that issue, presses began —_ the paper at 6 p.m. of the day 
before dateline, and finished at 9 a.m. the followin ev The edition off the 
presses at 9 a.m. is on sale at newsstands throughout the city, throughout the day. 


The adjustment of our edition schedules made it necessary for us to request 
148,000 afternoon home delivery subscribers to accept delivery of their copies 
of The Daily SUN-TIMES before breakfast. 


There has been no other case in publishing history in which such a request has 
been made of so many subscribers, or which has been accepted so readily by the 
subscribers. 


On Friday afternoon before the changeover, the net paid 
circulation home-delivered by our afternoon carriers was 148,208 


os LO 


Two weekly collections were made from these home-delivery subscribers during 
that period. 


This former aft home-delivered circulation, combined ) 
with ae aahet naan ieee dines rome se gives 225,434 


us now a total morning delivery in Chicago and suburbs of 


*Name on request 
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Now let’s see what happened to total circulation: 


(All figures are total average net paid daily) 











erg eal 615,081 
re ekg fe 621,098 


Why these gains when our competitors were predicting heavy losses? 


It must be our readers just like us. Of course, we have been using special 
promotion and a eae te ate ge os But our competitors have been 
using contests too—plus bicycles and eles and some delirious scare talk. 


We're happy that advertisers seem to share the confidence of readers in our 
newspaper. 


During the two weeks following the changeover, we published 


558,525 lines of display advertising— 
a gain of 36,876 lines over the same days last year. 


Both Thursday issues during those two weeks were capacity, 96-page papers. 
All available advertising space in them was sold out, and we were obliged to 
omit “overflow” advertising offered to us for publication on those days. 


We're frank to say we can’t predict what's going to happen from here on, but 
we're going to be in there pitching to put out a better and better newspaper. 


One thing we can safely predict. That is as soon as the FACTS on what is 
ye er become available, we will see that our advertisers get them—fast 
ani straight. 


cH a SCO 


SUN i") TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 250 Park Avenue, New York 17 
ANdover 3-4800 Plaza 3-1103 
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TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 


621,670 


average net paid 
daily for last two 
weeks of April, 1950 






Newspaper Representative 





KowalskiTellsChanges 
In Advertising Selling 


By James L. Collings 


Mr. Pink COMPLEXION sat be- 
hind the desk. Mr. Gentle Man- 
mers sat a few feet away, facing 
him. ,Joseph A. Kowalski, presi- 
dent of John Budd Co., newspaper 
representatives, and Charles J. 
Cole, Budd sales manager, respec- 
tively. 

Between them, they were 
ploughing up a few spring words 
on the changes that have been 
wrought over the last decade in 
national newspaper advertising 
selling. 

Piano Wins Client 

Joe, the Pink one, is bland- 
faced, bald and admits to a hesi- 
tant 58. 

He is a good piano player, and 
once his ability to play helped to 
get the representation of a news- 
Paper. 

Joe is modest. Charlie had to 
tell of Joe’s talent on the keys. 

Charlie, Mr. G.M., has the 
touch of a country doctor at a 
child’s bedside. You can hear him 
say, Now, son, it'll soon be all 

t. 


Well, there they were, and Joe 
was saying, “National newspaper 
advertising selling has changed 
perceptibly in the past 10 years.” 

“Before the war,” he said, 
“Agency A—I have in mind an 
actual agency, but would prefer 
not to name it—this agency's 
space department consisted of one 
person. There are now seven ex- 
ecutives involved in purchasing 
newspaper schedules. 

“And Agency B—also real— 
now has 20 or more who are di- 
rectly concerned with newspaper 
market and media selection. That’s 
three to four times more persons 
whom newspaper representative 

| are required to interview. 

“It wasn’t long ago that a cer- 
tain big advertiser had only one 
man to handle the detail con- 
cerned with newspaper advertis- 
ing. There are now five control- 
ling this important work.” 

Glad Hand Extended 

Joe continued: 

“Before the war, advertisers 
displayed cards in their lobbies 
that suggested ad salesmen should 
see their agencies for all details 
on that subject. 

_ “The great force and produc- 
tivity of newspaper advertising 
was demonstrated during and 
since the war, and manufacturers 
these days, realizing its importance 
and the value of the messages 
which national newspaper sales- 
men have to offer, have not only 
taken down the signs but now 
welcome the caller. 
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“Further, they have amplified 
their manpower for concentration 
on that vital department of their 
business.” 

To which Charlie added: 

“Newspaper representatives’ 
selling of manufacturers through- 
out the years has been a major 
factor in contributing: to the 
manufacturer’s realization of the 
superior selling power of news- 
papers. 4 

“For salesmen who have in the 
past experienced the difficulty of 
entrees, this new development is a 
most pleasant attainment. They 
are even entertained at special 
parties.” 

Expert salesmen, they agreed, 
would have a tough time, at first 
pitch anyway, in selling national 
newspaper advertising. The rea- 
son: Every account presents a 
different problem. 

“National newspaper salesmen,” 
Joe said, “need to be super FBI 
men to ferret out the source of 
influence of advertising appropria- 
tion and those who select markets 
and newspapers. 

“In some cases, everybody of 
consequence in the advertiser's 
and agency’s offices must be sold 
to be certain of getting the right 
one and ultimately the campaign. 
Eternal vigilance and patience are 
needed even before the extensive 
knowledge of markets and news- 


papers, gathered by the salesmen, | 


is applied through personal inter- 
views, sales letters and the engin- 
eering of branch and home office 
activity with regard to” salesmen, 
distributors and so on.” 

Joe ran his hand across his pate, 
patting down three lone white 
hairs in front. Mr. G.M. blinked 
blue eyes, and they said they 
thought the name special represen- 
tative is not a good name for this 
business. Because, they explained, 
each office is practically the home 
office of the newspaper repre- 
sented and initiates the selling iob 
with national advertisers. 

“Statistics on markets and media 
and their interpretation,” Joe con- 
tinued, “are other details which 
are provided for salesmen most 
extensively, since modern selling 
demands that they have material 
that’s above what is ordinarily 
available to prospects. 

“You know, newspapers have 
fine local departments in which 
all accounts are catalogued and 
followed intensively. That applies 
also to classified departments 
where telephone operators pursue 
business regularly and produc- 
tively. 

“The circulation departments 

! 


maintain many cards on subscrib- 
ers, and the representative com- 
pletes the perfect organization 
with the department with the na- 
tional advertising, where some 
12,000 accounts and 1,800 agen- 
cies are involved.” 

At this point, Joe gave some 
caption material on himself and 
his company. Of which company, 
incidentally, he said he considers 
himself “just a member of the 
family, not the boss.” 

Joe, who now lives in White 
Plains, N. Y., was born in Chi- 
cago. After he was graduated 
from Loyola University with a law 
degvee, he joined the Publishers 
Commercial Union. 

In 1925 he started selling for 
the Budd company out of Chi- 
cago. Ten years later, he became . 
vicepresident and manager of the 
office. He held these titles until 
1945, when he came to New York 
as president. 

The firm he heads is the oldest 
representatives organization in the 
country, he said. It was estab- 
lished in 1883 and was then 
known as A. Frank Richardson. 
The next name was Smith & 
Thompson. Then, Smith & Budd. 
And, finally, in April, 1909, John 
Budd. Mr. Budd died in 1926. 

Present executives, besides Joe 
and Charlie, include James A. 
Crouse, executive vicepresident in 
Dallas; James J. Cooper, vicepres- 
ident and manager of the Chicago 
office; Cornelia Reynolds, secre- 








Joseph A. Kowalski 
tary in New York; B. C. Ander- 
son-Smith, Detroit manager, and J. 


Gordon Hewell, 
manager. 

There are 43 employes scat- 
tered throughout seven offices. 

The above information was easy 
to get. Strictly company stuff. 
Impersonal. But about himself, 
Joe’s off-limits, shh! 


Atlanta, Ga., 
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MIUAMI--An International Market 


Here are the Facts and Figures to Prove: 
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Looking for new Sales Opportunities? Then be sure to 
read this factual story of Greater Miami's year-round growth. 
Here's convincing evidence that Miami and The Miami 
are an effective team geared to produce results all 


other season of the year. 
this valuable survey ask your 
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A CITY LARGER THAN DETROIT 
WILL MOVE TO COLORADO 





















How would you like to find a market that will help you level out 
your summer sales valley with extra summer sales? Well here 
it is, ready-made and waiting for you. 

This summer, the rich Colorado market will be increased by 2,350,000 out-of-state vaca- 
tionists. That’s more people than live in Detroit. And while these 2,350,000 extra people are 
enjoying “the nation’s roof garden,” they'll be in a gay spending mood. They'll spend 
$213,000,000 in Colorado...that’s $213,000,000 in extra summer sales over and above 
the regular market. 

Your share of this lush summer business is worth getting. And the most logical, econom- 
ical way to get this extra business is to increase your summer advertising in the most widely 
read selling medium in the Rocky Mountain Empire... THE DENVER POST. 





CIRCULATION kes Seca ae 
ee er 227,028 =] THE DENVER POS] 
Cl Pee ee ce 357,406 The Vaice of the Rocky Wountain Ember 


Roto, Comics, Magazine . . 392,031 
A.B.C. Publisher's Statement—Sept. 30, 1949 





Editor and Publisher, Palmer Hoyt : 
Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc, 
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Rules to guide both advertising 
agencies and newspaper publishers 
in handling advertising orders 
and materials have been worked 
out by the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association and 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

The two groups this week issued 
a four-page folder called “Stand- 
ards of Procedure for the Effi- 
cient Handling of Advertising Or- 
ders and Materials.” The NAEA 
and the AAAA recommend these 
standards for adoption by all 
newspapers and advertising agen- 
Cies. 

All Envelopes Identified 

For the guidance of agencies, 
the first section suggests: 

1. All orders and packages con- 
taining advertising materials 
should be addressed to the adver- 
tising department of the news- 
paper. All envelopes containing 
orders should be plainly identi- 
fied. All packages containing re- 
production material should carry 
the standard identification label 
specified in report No. 3 of the 
ANPA-AAAA Joint Committee 
on Newspaper Printing. These 
rules aré not intended to dis- 
courage the practice of some 
agencies which send orders 
through newspaper representatives. 
If desired, an auxiliary note may 
be sent to an individual at the 
newspaper to direct his attention 
to the material on its arrival. 

2. Both the advertiser’s com- 
pany name and the product name 
should be shown on the advertis- 
ing order. x 

Put Captions on Orders 

3. The caption of the adver- 
tisement, the advertisement num- 
ber, any special code numbers, 
key numbers, etc, should all be 
shown on the order. 

4. The size of the advertise- 
ment should be specified in lines 
and columns, e. g., “4 columns by 
100 lines.” 

5. Proof of advertisement 
should be attached to the order, 
and proof should plainly indicate 
all special copy instructions call- 
ing for local fill-in by newspapers, 
as for example: setting local im- 
print, key numbers, etc. If proof 
is not available, order should be 
accompanied by a rough layout 
or photostat of advertisement in- 
dicating special copy instructions. 

6. When special position is re- 
quested, first, second and third 
preferences should be indicated. 

7. When special position is to 
be paid for, the order and proof 

id carry notice as follows: 
“PAID POSITION” . . . then spe- 
cify ition wanted. 

8... order should indicate 
the type of material (mat, plate, 
art-work, etc.) being supplied. If 
advertising material is not en- 


ct 


New Guide Tells How 
To Handle Ad Material 


closed with the order, 
should show name and adress of 
company from which material is 
to be shipped, and date and meth- 


od of shipment. 


9. Optional insertion dates 











order 


Chicago Engravers 
Get $3 Increase 
Cuicaco—A strike of 450 mem- 
bers of Chicago Photo Engravers 
Union No. 5 at six rotogravure 
plants was settled here this week 
under terms providing for a $3 a 
week increase, a three week vaca- 
tion instead of the present two 
weeks, and a reduction of the 
work week from 36% to 35 hours, 
Under the new contract, to run 


Self-Barking Ad 
Denver, Colo.—The Denver 
Post accidentally gave “pup- 


should be specified whenever pos- 
sible. 

Rules for Newspapers 
Procedures for publishers are: 
1. Advertising: orders should be 

acknowledged on day of receipt. 

2. Instructions on orders should 
be read immediately with utmost 
care. If instructions are not clear 
or cannot be followed, agency 
should be notified at once. 

3. Plates and mats should be 
examined as soon as received and 
acknowledged the same day. Ac- 
knowledgment should state whe- 
ther materials are in condition to 
be used satisfactorily. If not, ac- 
knowledgment should so state, and 
publisher should await further in- 
structions before inserting copy. 

Advertising material should be 
checked against copy and/or 
proof as soon as all items are on 
hand. If material does not cor- 
respond with proof and/or copy, 
agency should be notified without 
delay. 

Give Agency Time 

4. If material for repeat inser- 
tions is not on hand, agency 
should be notified in adequate 
time for new printing material to 


be supplied. 

5. If publisher finds it will not 
be possible to run copy on date 
specified in order, agency should 
be noticed at once and publisher 
should await agency’s acceptance 
of alternative dates. 

6. A copy of the full issue, or 
clean tear sheets from the paper’s 
principal edition showing each 
insertion placed by the agency 
should be furnished to the agency 
promptly. If requested, the same 
service should be rendered to the 
advertiser. 

The AAAA is distributing copies 
of the folder to agencies and the 
NAEA to newspaper. Additional 
copies may be obtained from either 
organization. 





for two years, day workers now 
will receive $111 a week, night 
workers, $120, and third shift 
workers, $124. 








One of the 
44 


most important 
newspaper space 
buyers in America. 
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While Retail Sales in U. S. dropped nearly 


2%, in 1949 


ST. JOSEPH .. . UP 9% 
MISSOURI : . . . UP 7% 


The Per Capita Retail Sales in St. Joseph for 
1949 were $1,369... 59°, above the National 


Average. 


(Statistics from 1950 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power) 
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ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


(EVENING AND SUNDAY) 


Bt.dJoseph Guzette 
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Another milestone for Against distinguished competition ee ts the United States, 
0 


THE MIRROR received the top award for tabloids (regardless 
of circulation) - the 20th Annual Ayer Exhibition of News- 
aper T raphy—a tremendous achievement for a newspaper 
THE MIRROR in its first 18 sat yet ane youn ai iis 
This award is a tribute to the hard-working, fast-thinking men 
and women of THE ee ie — has ye oe circulation 
months—the Ayer Typogr of over 200,000 in its first 18 months . . . which has raised its 
pores aphy total advertising linage 94% (lst quarter 1950 vs. lst quarter 
1949) . . . which has successfully distributed through The 
Mirror Enterprises Syndicate such outstanding circulation 
Award for Tabloids builders and holders as Hopalong Cassidy and others. 
VIRGIL PINKLEY, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Weld THE MIRROR and you cant miaa! 


REPRESENTED BY O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. - NEW YORK + CHICAGO + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 13, 1950 





WASHINGTON—Press iati 
representatives criticized _ bills 
pending in Congress to ban inter- 
State transmission of certain sports 
information as inherently danger- 
ous in that they might involve 
violation of freedom of the press. 

this viewpoint were 
Frank J. Starzel, general manager 
of the Associated Press; J. 
Johnson, vicepresident and gener- 
al mews manager of the United 
Press; William B. Goode, general 
business manager of International 


Service, and Elmer Davis, spokes- 
man for the Radio Correspondents 
. Association. 

The objections were made to 
Senator Ernest W. McFarland 
(D.-Ariz.), chairman of a Sub- 
committee two pieces 
of legislation, ostensibly aimed 
at information on racing used by 
gamblers and bookmakers. 

Mr. Starzel appeared before 
the committee May 3 and stated 
“jt would be wrong in principle to 
forbid transmission of information 
that is legal at its point of origin.” 

The su ittee received 
from Mr. Johnson a telegram, 
reading as follows: 

“The United Press never takes 
a position on pending legislation 
of any kind. The basic responsi- 
bility of the U.P. to its world-wide 
clientele is to report the news 
without bias or prejudice. 

“It does seem to me, however, 
that the original bill and the alter- 
nate measure which your commit- 
tee is exami might be con- 
strued as a 1estraint on the United 
Press in the performance of its 
main function—namely, reporting 
the news. 

“If sports news can be embar- 
goed from interstate commerce on 
the grounds that it is used for 
gambling, then other categories 
of news such as stock market 
quotations and even election re- 
turns conceivably could be em- 


Press Groups Oppose | 
Ban on Racing News 


newspapers and press associations 
among its clients. 

Customers who publish track 
information exclusively pay as 
much as $6,000 a week, he testi- 
fied, and prices are scaled from 
that point down to $20 a week, 
the amount which, he said, is 
paid by the New York Daily 
News. He listed weekly payments 
by press associations as: Associ- 
ated Press, $85; United Press, 
$60; Trans-Radio Press, $50. 

Two types of customers sub- 
scribe for the news services fur- 
nished by Mrs. Ralph Martinelli, 
proprietor of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Daily Times, according to her 
testimony. 

In the vist group are those who 
pay $20 a week to acquire infor- 
mation by telephone as to racing 
results and odds in mutuels from 
the previous day. The other in- 
cludes subscribers to the Daily 
Times at $1 a month. 

Mrs. Martinelli said she was ap- 
pearing before the committee vol- 
untarily. She denied she furnished 
tipster information to gamblers 
and bookies, or accepted bets, said 
that she had taken over the paper 
after the death of her husband 
last March, and that she and her 
immediate family performed most 
of the manual labor of publishing 
‘the paper. 


— 

Spends $25,000 

Montana this year is spending 
$25,000 in various media, includ- 
ing newspapers, to attract visitors 
to its scenic places. 
ads run 168 lines each, with inser- 
tions in 33 metropolitan papers 
in the Mid-West and Pacific 
Coast states. 


i] 
All-TV Weekly 
Tel, a weekly newspaper de- 
voted entirely to television, will 
make its bow soon, a on 


Newspaper ' 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 
VISCOUNT KEMSLEY'S 
ANNUAL REVIEW 


The Lh nega 5 -sixth 
iy, "20nd May Ly Fy 
Statement to be submitted to ‘the hase les ces a 


of 7 per cent less Tax at S., a W 
12 per cent less Tax for lh 





though supplies of newsprint remain limited, the freeing of cir- 
culations stimula the competitive spirit in the world of news- 
pai The battle f some of its old in- 
msity. As 1949 it became evident that st any further sub- 
stantial increases circulation would be hardly 
= clei eae re 5 Be ee 
demand for a Sunday newspaper of the 
highest ¢ —y FHT — is responsible for the steady of 
The Sun its predominance in circulation in its field. 


mcou! 
average circulation dur 9 
Dally Graphic and the limited 
a hich we were limi 


our companion papers, the 

Louie showed an advance on the 
when circulation was pegged, and both 
d their standing and reputation as the 


VERTISEMENT 

To the advertiser the quality of a "s a 
scarcely less im ce than its extent. fe purpose o of the AS. 

tiser is to sell his goods and therefore he doaires to direct his ap 

ent substance to buy and to continue buy’ 
Many surveys of newspaper readership have been undertaken mY the 
last few years and indicate that the — of readers of 
Kemsley Newspapers who can be said to f to this class is well 
above the average. It is because ad 

— a that I am able to give a good accoun 

isa cular pleasure! at the end ot + first year’s 

work of Mr. been 


Ew: who, as I told you last year, hi 
pointed Advertisement A mabled us 
ertisers 





quality pa ng newspapers. 


+h} 





irector. dditional newsprint ena 
Offer to adv larger spaces and more frequent publication. The 
advertisement space occupied in the daily ang en newspapers 
however, still’ very much on than ore and I am satisfied 
that the demand for advertisement space will ox continue to 
each FF nal more traders —— the value of cavatting. 
ere is uncertainty the matter of newsprint supply. 


Often 
we are left in the dark until the last moment as to the amount of 
n rint to be made available to us for lods and, 
th ee eg BR. AE owe oe ee Se ee rint. 


es the forward p _s = 
It is no less difficult for ac 
sympathise with those far-sighted # ettisers ai 
who have to make arrangements for booking their qpaces and plan’ 
their displays well ahead but who at present are limited by reason 
the fact that no newspaper can guarantee very far ahead the sizes of 
spaces likely to be available. 

ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT 

Last year I referred briefly to the Royal Commission on the Press. 
The Report of the yal ission was published in June 1949. 
No one who has read that Report carefully can reach any other con- 
clusion than that the wild charges made against the Press in general 
and Kemsley Newspapers in particular were found to be without sub- 

tance and not borne out by the evidence. Certainly the issi 
a examples of ~y yt of triviality and even eng yy 
in ormance of the Press. That was not surprising, for no one 
had over claimed that the Press was perfect. 

I cannot leave this subject without referring to one other and 
rather more disturbing element in = pn led ” the 
appointment of the Royal Comm: 
commentary on human affairs that “while we saan this war for 
freedom there has nevertheless, since the war, been a dis' de- 


torial policy extremely di 
plan hei campaims and we 





Eugene Atkinson, publish 
fices are at 55 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





bargoed on the same gr 

“We believe legislation of this 
sort comes dangerously close to 
interfering with constitutional 
guarantees of press freedom.” 

The subcommittee is studying 
a bill drafted by the Justice De- 
partment and an alternate meas- 
ure submitted by Chairman Wavne 
Coy of the Federal 
tions Commission. The former 
would specifically exempt regular 
mews services. 

Joseph M. Lebit, accountant 
for Continental Press Service, 
nation-wide supplier of racing in- 
formation, insisted the company 
is engaged in legitimate business, 
has no association with profes- 
sional gamblers and numbers 


A handbook put out by the 
United States Bureau of Mines 
advises anyone planning to pros- 
pect for gold to develop a patient 
attitude toward donkeys. That 
lets out most Republicans. 


A British scientist says that in 
50 years the world population 
will reach three billion, and there 
won’t be enough food to go 
around. Too bad potatoes won’t 
keep that long. 





From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Let us never forget that noth: 
can so surely a the democratic we of life in danger as politi 
interference with the Law and the Press. 
“THE SUNDAY TIMES” BOOK EXHIBITION 

By —~_ reckoning, the resumption of The Sunday Times Book 
Exhibition last N was an outstanding success. During its run 
of thirteen days it proved the most popular exhibition of any kind 
ever held at Grosvenor House. 

The high light = the yan of The Sunday Times ua 
Prize for Literature to inston Churchill who marked the 
sion with a memorable ai in which he referred to the “very i 
—— line of guidance” given by the literary columns of The Sunday 


I am happy to report that our various Scholarship schemes are 
continuing to develop in a most satisfactory way. At a time when 
public attention is r gt focussed on the grave problems raised by 
juvenile delinquency, w n take pride in the positive contribution 
which we are making = providing valuable holiday opportunities for 
young 

Las' 





le 
yer I said that “in 1949 we were meeting new nr ae ge and 
facing new problems as the economic temperature changes. I see no 
reason to believe that our path will be any easier in 1950. Fortu- 
nately the desire to be well informed seems as yet to have prevented 


3 
and of an additional o-_* a gallon on 
stantially to our costs of distribution. I 








P the year 1950 may have in store. 
(Advertisement) 
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40-Page Universal Press. 
5 Units and Folder. 
Single Width—Two Plates Wide. 
Each Unit 4-Page Capacity Straight; 
8-Page Collect. 

36,000-40,000 Papers Per Hour. 







Now Showing 


Chicago... 

















GOSS UNIVERSAL PRESS — 





PROOF 
OF 
QUALITY 


See Zor yourself how the-Goss Universal Press produces 

the “inest printing at normal or top speeds. Make a 

point-by-point comparison and check these advantages: 

e Unit Design—permits 4 or 8-page additions to press 
capacity; provides more accessibility. 

¢ Low Ceiling—no upper platforms. 

e One-Level Operation—no climbing., 


e No Angle Bars—no bay windows. . . no half-speed webs. 


e Continuous Feed Ink System—no fractional rollers. 
e Underneath Paper Feed—rolls may be placed at one 
or both ends of press or on floor below. 
e Complete Color Flexibility—one or two color cylinders 
r unit... reversible printing couples . . . removable 
ountain pans. 
e Folder Delivery Either Side. 
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DAILY DEMONSTRATIONS TILL JUNE 15 


Here’s something worth seeing—a 
practical ‘\pressroom’’ demonstration 
of the new low-line Goss Universal 
Press, specially designed for the daily 
that requires a compact semi-cylindri- 
cal rotary press but does not need the 
speed or production capacity of the 
heavy duty Headliner. 

If your newspaper is in this class 
and you can possibly make it to the 
Goss Chicago plant before June 15, 
don’t fail to see the Universal in 
operation! The Goss Printing Press 
Co., 1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8, IL . 


a GOSS .-” 





Propaganda Plagues 
Socialist Britain 


By Sir Ernest JP: Benn | 3° 


(Sir Ernest is chairman and 
managing director of Bouverie 


House, Fleet Street, publishing 
class trade and technical papers 


comparable to the McGraw-Hill 
Co. in this country. Its list in- 
cludes The Newspaper World.) 





We in Brrram can claim to 
have rendered a service to civili- 
zation by providing, at great cost 
to oursélves as well as to America 
and the Empire, a perfect sample 
of full: blooded Socialism in full 
power. ‘Nothing quite so thorough 
going has ever been experienced 
except ! in Czardoms, Dictator- 
ships and other recognized forms 
of despotism. It only remains to 
make the facts known, but that, 
unhappily enough, is a task beset 
with considerable difficulties. 

The American student of the 
state of affairs must himself come 
over the herring pond and make 
his own investigations; there is no 
other way of penetrating beyond 
the great barriers of official mis- 
information, maintained to deceive 
the public both at home and 
abroad. He must:come in his 
private capacity and avoid the of- 
ficial and semi-official organiza- 
tions set up to explain to him, as 
well as to us, what clever fellows 
these planners and Socialists and 
nationalizers believe themselves to 


Price of Socialism 

The price of Socialism in power, 
suffered by us for six years of war 
—for war is of course Total So- 
cialism — and for another five 
years since the guns ceased firing, 
is not merely the waste, loss, 
bungling and the murder of good 
industry and commerce. We have 
in addition to pay for legions of 
skillful boosters known as Public 
Relations Officers, maintained by 
a hundred Government Depart- 
ments’ and, as if that were not 
enough, for a great Central Office 
of Information, flooding the coun- 
try and the world with exparte 
Statements, bearing the stamp of 
authority, and paid for by their 
taxpaying victims. These expert 
salesmen had their uses during the 
war keeping up our spirits with, 
for example, the contemplation of 
the perfect A.B.C. World con- 
trolled by America, Britain and 
China, and later, when he had 
changed sides, with glowing ac- 
counts of the wisdom, character 
and kind-heartedness of Stalin. 
When that highly specialized 
propaganda was no longer wanted, 
all these people would have re- 
turned to their proper business of 
selling medicines and making film 
stars, but a Socialist Government 
intervened and they are now em- 
ployed, in still greater numbers, 
to keep us mindful of the omnisci- 








in our , alone among demo- 
cratic countries, it is intensified by 
the unholy monopoly of the air, 
by the totalitarian Broadcasting 
Corporation, which from its na- 
ture and constitution must always 
be a Left-minded affair. 
Restrictions on ‘Exchange 

The American pees is handi- 
capped in another serious way by 
Socialist restrictions on currency 
exchange. The independent Con- 
sefvative Englishman, who will not 
be beholden to official under-the- 
counter favors, is almost barred 
from visiting his friends in the 
states and spreading a knowledge 
of the strength of orthodox eco- 
nomic and political opinion in the 
old country. I myself was recently 
honored with an invitation to 
address a distinguished Society in 
New York but was not willing to 
face the limitation to my personal 
self respect imposed by a maxi- 
mum of $10 a day. 

There are some thousands of 
English officials in the States, 
among them many distinguished 
Civil Servants, who can hardly be 
blamed for making no effort to 
damage their own trade of inter- 
fering with everybody else’s; and 
there has for many years been a 
steady stream of lecturers and 
propagandists from Left Wing so- 
cieties and organizations able to 
obtain subsidies and subventions, 
and some of them even enjoying 
diplomatic privileges. 

Furthermore when Americans 
come to Britain they are very 
liable to get caught in the meshes 
of the propaganda network and, 
like Mr. Hoffman or Mr. Harri- 
mon, to get no more than a one- 
‘sided view of our situation. It 
was pure refreshment to us to 
learn recently, that Mr. John 
Knox Jessup of Fortune had made 
his own personal inquiries and re- 
ported the prospect of a Fifth 
Freedom for Britain — freedom 
from Socialism. No such impres- 
sion could be secured from sitting 
in the States and listening to our 
Official radio. 

The average American is, I un- 
derstand, almost wholly unaware 
of the existence of a responsible 
body of opinion, in and outside 
Parliament, which has always 
been opposed to the acceptance of 
loans and aids, while full of ad- 
miration for a generosity unparal- 
lelled in all history. These people 
realize the unwisdom of continu- 
ing, beyond the end of hostilities, 
those inflationary follies which are 
part and: parcel of the business of 
war. Millions of our workers en- 


joyed a fictitious standard of living 
from the use of false finance as 
a war weapon, and American 


- Joans and Marshall Aid have 


made it possible for this unhealthy 
state of affairs to be kept goings 


Economic Errors 
It is quite easy to expos# the 


mic errors of the Soci: ; 
of Industry; als aalt 3 


ei have passed fro: 


of, £40,000,000 to a lostt of 


000,000 in a mere five 

the millions spent on se 3 
mechanization of the - 
out improving output, and the 
trebling:of*the price of tad coal; 
to the nationalization of ports 
which, through the Nati Dock 
Labour Board, has made every 
docker a public servant with a 
guaranteed income and merely 
produced more strikes than be- 
fore; to the fantastic blunders of 
bulk-buying and the falsification of 
every estimate and promise. These 
are the details. 

Far more serious is the demor- 
alization of the people by the 
profligacy of government expendi- 
ture, now amounting to £8. per 
week per family or 40 times the 
rate at the beginning of the 
century; the multiplication of use- 
less jobs in pursuance of the policy 
of “full employment,” which in 
plain English simply means un- 
requited wages; and the encour- 
agement of the notion that indus- 
try exists for the sole benefit of 
the workers and that the produc- 
tion and delivery of goods is a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

It is no doubt the fact in Amer- 
ica as well as in Britain that in 
public controversy the important 
things are those which are not 
discussed, simply because it is a 
small minority of any people who 
shave the ability to look below the 
surface and understand what they 
see. Thus the risk to the demo- 
cratic system by placing industry 
in the hands of nominated 
monopolistic boards, without re- 
sponsibility to Parliament, has yet 
to be debated and fully under- 
stood. 

Impenetrable Privacy 

One of the many unexpected re- 
sults of five years of Socialist gov- 
ernment, sworn to destroy private 
enterprise, is that everything is 
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now shrouded in impenetrable 
privacy. Every so often somebody 
discovers fish, which having been 
in cold storage for years is ‘surrep- 
titiously palmed off as manure; 
hotels run at a cost of £18. per 
day per visitor; government gam- 
bling in gold shares; or the mod- 
ern South Seas Bubble, the Af- 
rican ground nut scheme. But the 
open knowledge of the old market 
enabling everybody to know of 
scarcity or abundance in every- 
thing or anything, and encourag- 
ing everybody to get busy about 
it, is a thing of the past. 

There is nothing public about 
public ownership which, to the 
surprise of some of its advocates, 
turns out to be the quintessence of 
hole-and-cornerism. The scandals 
now tied up in red tape are far 
too numerous and often too tech- 
nical to be worth discussing. The 
only remedy is a return to the 
purity of freedom, and the first 
step should be to close down gov- 
ernment propaganda. This quite 
modern degradation is no proper 
part of a democratic system. 

In a true democracy it is the 
business of Ministers to defend the 
actions of governments, but that 
duty has now, with us, been rele- 
gated to professional practitioners 
in closing the public mind to all 
but one point of view. 
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Last Reporter 
Out of Red China 


UNCENSORED FIRST-HAND DISPATCHES 


United Press Shanghai bureau manager Blake Gearhart, last American news 
service correspondent to leave the city, has just reached Manila in safety— 
and with 17 packets of microscopically-written notes smuggled past Commun- 
ist inspectors. They cover what he saw and heard in Shanghai since the Reds 
captured and cut it off a year ago. 


This week Gearhart told the story in a series of exclusive United Press dis- 
patches. They answer such questions as— 


Are Russian military experts and other technicians actually working in China? 
. . . Captive German specialists, too? . . . Have the Reds turned the Chinese 
against Americans? . . . What damage did Nationalist air raids do? .. . Why 
have they fallen off? . . . Have the Communists made China a prison-camp 
nation? . .. Are there Russian troops there? . . . Are the Chinese likely to 
revolt against their Communist masters? .. . What has the new order done to 
Yuan Wong, the typical Chinese farmer? . . . Have Communist doctrines 
wiped the smiles off Chinese faces? . . . What’s inside the big guarded stock- 
ade in wealthy residential Shanghai? 


Editors from coast to coast have front-paged this U.P. series—the first un- 
censored first-hand report on what’s going on today inside Red China. 


United Press 


THE WORLD'S BEST COVERAGE OF THE WORLD'S BIGGEST NEWS 
s 














CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S 5 


ON THE STRIKE SETTLEN 


nN 


A good contract that should be helpful to our employed an 


W. are very happy that the strike is settled so that our 100,000 
employees, our 10,500 dealers, and all the other people in our various 
plant and supplier communities affected by the strike can get back to work. 
Our job now is to concentrate all our efforts on turning out fine quality 
cars and trucks in large volume so our customers, many thousands of 
whom have waited patiently for them, can get delivery as quickly as 
possible. 


The new contract is a good contract. It provides pension and insur- | 


ance benefits that should be helpful to our employees in the emergencies 
of life that people are not always financially prepared to meet. And with 
the cooperation of our employees and the Union, the contract should 
also make for smoother operations in our plants. 


We wish our employees to know that so far as the management is 
concerned there is no bitterness toward any of them on our part. We have 
tried to indicate that as the weeks went by. The hardships they have 
suffered are deplorable, especially when you consider what we offered 
our employees before the strike and what we were willing to discuss. 


As regards pension and other benefits that the 
individual employee gets under the new con- 
tract, he could have got substantially these at 
the conference table without losing a single 
day’s pay. 







As far back as January 5, three weeks be- 
fore the strike was called, Chrysler indicated 
its willingness to pay the pensions demanded 
and to see to it that employees retiring under 
a contract with the Union would be secure in 
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Under the new con- 
tract, retiring employees get the same dollars 
and cents pension that Chrysler offered before 
the strike began. 


their pensions for life. 


At that time, before the strike cut off de- 
velopment of their full scope, Chrysler also 
indicated its willingness to discuss with the 
Union insurance and other benefits compar- 
able with such benefits provided by other 
major automobile companies. Since the strike, 
in repeated efforts to end the hardships caused 
by continued idleness of our employees, the 
Company has improved on the insurance and 
other benefits originally offered. Such things 
could have been worked out over the bargain- 
ing table without a strike. 


In its pre-strike offer, Chrysler determined 
to make sure that any fund that might be set 
aside to pay pensions would be used only for 
that purpose and not for other purposes. This 
has been assured under the contract that has 
just been signed. The Company wishes to 
avoid any troublesome attempt that might be 
made five or ten years from now to use for 
other purposes any funds set up at this time to 
pay pensions of retiring employees. 


A strike is not a victory for anybody. 


With the same thing in mind, in its pre- 
strike offer Chrysler maintained that no arbi- 
trary cents-per-hour payment into a fund 
would assure sound pension and insurance 
benefits and declined to be a party to 
such an arrangement. On April 5 the Union 
finally met this point and agreed that the Com- 
pany could meet the cost of pension benefits 
without a specific cents-per-hour being speci- 
fied. There is no cents-per-hour payment re- 
quired under the contract that has just been 
signed. 


Before the strike, Chrysler also was willing 
to set up a joint administration board to han- 
dle such matters as eligibility for pension pay- 
ments but not to control any pension funds. 
Such an administrative board is provided in 
the new contract; the pension fund will be in 
the hands of an independent trustee or trustees 
to be selected by the Company. 


There are some changes in the new contract 
having to do with bargaining procedure and 
other matters—some the Union wanted and 
some the Company wanted. We believe all 
these things could have been negotiated with- 
out a strike. 


We point these things out as 


a matter of experience and perhaps guidance in future relations. 
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NEWSPRINT SUPPLY, PRICE 
WE HAVE been saying that policies of news- 
print mills are leading to a short supply 
situation which would be dangerously aggra- 
vated should foreign markets renew their 
dollar purchases in Canada 
From the West Coast we have received 
word that the supply is already short in that 
area. Coast newsprint mills are sold to pro- 
duction capacity and informed circles there 
express fears of a scarcity. One observer sees 
the possibility of a few “hardship cases” 
within a month or two. Attempts to buy 
extra newsprint in the East reportedly have 


Powell River is speeding up its machines 
to produce 15,000 more tons this year. It 
is all under contract. If consumption con- 
tinues to increase nationally as it did in the 
first quarter, an additional 360,000 tons will 
be needed. Where it will come from, no one 
knows. 

U. S. newspaper publishers have got to 
have a bigger supply of newsprint. Without 
more paper they will be unable to carry the 
increasing volume of advertising without 
which they cannot expect to survive in the 
face of high costs. 

U. S. publishers must promote more news- 
print mills, especially in this country. The 
Canadian manufacturers show no inclination 
to build any more. They intend to keep the 
publishers in a tight situation. 

An excess of demand over supply keeps 
the price at a high level. It might even be- 
come the basis for a higher price. That even 
the present price is unjustified in view of the 
newsprint and newspaper profit picture is 
common knowledge. Newspaper profits’ are 
declining in spite of an unprecedented vol- 
ume of business. Newsprint profits have been 
high and are going still higher. 

For example: 

Internation2l Paper Company reported net 
profits of $16.295,248 in the first quarter of 
this year compared to $13,814,831 in the 
same period last year. This is equal to $2.26 
a common share compared to $1.91. 

Donohue Bros. Ltd., in April declared a 
special dividend of 50 cents a share—the 
first extra in the history of the company. 

Kimberly-Clork earnings in the first quart- 
er were more than double what they were a 
year ago: $1.82 compared to $.90. 

Minnesota & Ontario reported first quarter 
profits equal to 75 cents per share compared 
to 68 cents a year ago. 

Powell River is plannine to pry $2 per 
share in dividends on June 15—regular 
quarterly of 50 cents plus $1.50 extra— 
which comp2res with 90 cents last year. 

These are only a few current figures. The 
facts speak for themselves. The newsprint 
manufacturers are riding the gravv train and 
it is too good to pass up. Individually ond 
collectively they know the price is too high 
and rather than be fair with their customers 
they hid behind “eovernment policy” on de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar rather than 

li h the i they had made when 
devaluation worked against them. 

An indication that the manufscturers are 
“embarrassed” (if that is possible), about 
their price, but determined to hold it, is the 
fact that not one of them has attempted to 
answer the arguments of publishers or to 
justify his position in print. E&P would 
welcome such a statement. 
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Now we exhort you, fy nag warn them 

that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, 

support the weak, be patient toward all men. 
—t Siena, Vv; 4 





LIS STRIKE 
JUDGING from the history of the last 13 
years, the stereotypers on American news- 
papers have maintained a fairly good record 
of sanity in their negotiations. 

There were 302 work stoppages on daily 
newspapers 1937-1949, inclusive. The ITU 
was responsible for 174, or 57.6%, of them 
while the stereos were responsible for only 
8, or 2.7% of the total. 

Last week, the Stereotypers Union in Min- 
neapolis, however, had a temporary lapse of 
memory and good judgment and added an- 
other strike to its record even though it was 
only for one day’s duration. Negotiations 
between the Star and Tribune and the union 
began on Jan. 19. The contract expired 
Feb. 28. A state conciliator failed to obtain 
agreements and on March 16 the governor 
appointed a three-man fact-finding board. 

The union was demanding an increase in 
the day scale of 276/7 cents an hour, 
from $2.50 per hour, or $93.75 per week 
to $2.776/7 per hour or $97.25 a week. 
Night scale demands were for an increase 
of 45.6 cents an hour, from $2.60 per hour 
or $97.50 per week to $3.056 per hour or 
$106.98 per week. : 

The fact-finding commission, including the 
labor member, recommended on April 20 an 
increase of 4 cents in the night scale, modi- 
fication in vacation provisions. and an agree- 
ment between company and union as to 
what constitutes “outside work.” 

Management agreed to these. The union 
took a strike vote and walked out. 

With scales already reaching almost $109 
per week for 37% hours’ work that took 
some nerve—and the stereotyners recoenized 
their own untenable situation bv returning to 
work within 24 hours. “Face” was main- 
teined by getting mansgement to agree to a 
2-cent ner hour increase for both day and 
nicht shifts. 

This situation more then any other in 
recent months demonstrates the absurdity, 
and wastefulness of the strike weapon. 

Union members lost a dav’s pav and the 
union itself suffered a loss in reputation by 
refusing to ecknowledve the unanimous de- 
cision of an impartial board. The 2-cent per 
hour increase was merelv a sop to the union 
members on the day side and a salve for 
their officers’ conscience. 

Management lost practically all advertising 
revenue for one day. 

No one gained anything , in this r 


POSTAL BILL 
ATTITUDE of Postmaster General 
"geasenas toward increases in second- 
class mail rates is certainly unrealistic. 

He recently told the Senate Post Office 
Committee he would be willing to settle for 
an immediate 25% increase plus three sim- 
ilar increases at yearly intervals—making a 
total 100% increase in three years. 

We agree with him that rates provided in 
the bill passed by the House and now before 
the Senate committee would be “illogical, in- 
equitable and discriminatory.” Mr. Donald- 
son’s proposal might not be discriminatory 
but it certainly would be illogical. 

A year ago Detroit newspapers submitted 
figures to this same Senate committee show- 
ing that second-class rates are higher than 
the rates paid by newspapers for similar serv- 
ices outside the Post Office Department. 
Their statement read: “Railway baggage car 
service is available, giving the same delivery 
of dealer and carrier bundles at destination 
as ‘outside mail,’ at rates uniformly of 63 
cents per 100 pounds, Railway Express at $1 
per 100 Ibs., bus transportation up to $2 per 
100. Private contract motor carriers and 
company-owned equipment at approximately 
50 cents per 100 Ibs. Mail charges at pres- 
ent rates are 1% cents per pound in the 
first and second zones and up to 7 cents per 
pound on the advertising portion for dis- 
tances beyond the second zone.” 

Last week a spokesman for the New York 
Times made this same point: “The present 
charge for bulk shipments to newsdealers is 
now higher than comparable railway baggage 
rates.” The Times pointed out that the cost 
of railroad bageage shipments per pound to 
12 cities in eight zones was considerably 
lower in each instance (with the exception 
of the eighth zone) than was the cost of 
second-class postal rates. 

And many newspapers, including the 
Times, use railway mail cars for bulk ship- 
ments, when railwav baggage is not avail- 
able, paying the full postal rate although 
postal employes barely touch the bundles 
which do not even eo through a Post Office. 
The Inland Daily Press Association told the 
Senate Committee that “full nostage charges 
are paid on more than a million newspapers 
which, as mail circulation. newspaper em- 
ployes sort, route. sack, weigh and transport 
at newspaper expense to Post Offices.” 

Recently, the Postmaster General an- 
nounced postal delivery services would be 
curtailed to one daily in residential areas, 
meaning that many subscribers to morning 
papers will not be able to receive their papers 
on the morning of publication. 

No business can expect to increase its reve- 
nue by cutting its services at the same time 
that it increases its charges by 25 to 100%. 


- No government service can expect to build 


its revenue even with hieher tariffs when 
privately-operated competitors can perform 
almost the same service for less. 

It all boils down to what we and many 
others have been saying for years: Second- 
class postal rates cannot be sensibly or 
equitably adiusted until there is a thorough 
study of postal services, including their costs 
and revenues. ‘The present cost ascertain- 





least of all the union members, that could 
not have been obtained across the bargain- 
ing table. 


ment method of the Post Office is inadequate 
and ancient. Coneress must find out what 
the problem actually is before it goes about 
setting new rates in the dark. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Gov. ALLAN Suivers of Texas, 
co-publisher of the Mission (Tex.) 
Times, was initiated in the Austin 
professional chapter of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi recently. 

Georce V. FerGuson, editor of 
the Montreal (Que.) Daily Star, 





will have an honorary doctorate o' 
laws conferred upon him by the 
University of New Brunswick at 
commencement exercises May 18. 

M. L. Goopman, co-publisher 
of the Scranton (Pa.) Scrantonian- 
Tribune, was honored recently by 
the Atlantic Cost Independent 
Distributors Association for “50 
years of outstanding service to the 
newspaper and magazine distribut- 
ing industry.” Mr. GOooDMAN 
started his business career by sell- 
ing newspapers as a boy, became 
a distributor, then publisher. 

E. Kerry Hartzet, Kansas pub- 
lic utilities executive, has been 
named co-publisher of the Bristol 
(Tenn.-Va.) Herald-Courier. He 
will serve also as general manager 
pl the Bristol Newspaper Printing 


James C. Burce, manager of 
the Oklahoma City Municipal Au- 
ditorium, is joining the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times on 
Aug. 1 as manager of special 
events. 

Paut McC. Warner, editorial 

page director, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and Mrs. WARNER are on 
a four-week airplane tour of Eu- 
rope. 
WENDELL BeEDICHFK, public re- 
lations director of Abilene Chris- 
tian College, Abilene, Tex., is on 
indefinite leave of absence to act 
as editor and manceer of the 
Gladewater (Tex.) Daily Mirror, 
owned by T. W. Lez, a friend of 
the college, and several other 
Gladewater men. He was manag- 
ing editor of the Abilene (Tex.) 
Reporter-News 10 years prior to 
1947, when he became publisher 
of the Coleman (Tex.) Democrat- 
Voice. Earlier he was manoging 
editor of the Big Spring (Tex.) 
Daily Herald. 

Cor. Harry M. AYERs, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Annis- 
ton (Ala.) Star, has been appoint- 


Joun B. T. CAMPBELL, manag- 
ing editor of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald and Examiner, re- 
cently celebrated his 71st birthday 
and his 52nd year in the newspa- 
per business. 

WALLACE CARROLL, executive 
news editor of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and the Twin City 
Sentinel, has been “drafted” by the 

State Department to serve for onc 


month as a special consultant on 


the staff of Eowarp W. BaRRETT, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, in helping carry out Presi- 
dent Truman’s recent orders for a 
new “campaign of truth” to com- 
bat Communism around the 
world. 


On the Business Side 


O. A. Rosinson, retail advertis- 
ing manager of the Charlotte (N. 
C.) Observer for the last six years 
and a member of 
the advertising 
staff since 1924, 
has been promot- 
ed to advertising 
director of the 
newspaper. F. 

.WFORD, 
who joined the 
Observer’s adver- 
tising staff in 
1935, has been 
promoted to fea- 
ture and promo- 
tional _— 











Robinson 


cml G. BERMAN, city circu- 
lation manager for the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and the Eve- 
ning Gazette, was presented gifts 
of luggage by more than 150 as- 
sociates on the newspapers on the 
37th anniversary of his connection 
with the organization. 

Kart E1sete, Jr., of the general 
advertising department of Madison 
(Wis.) Newspapers, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Madison 
Advertising Club. 

Normat L. Powe, with the 
Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel-News 
since 1947, has been named adver- 
tising manager and Duane B. Bur- 
LEIGH, formerly of the Alameda 
(Calif.) Times-Star and the Ya- 
kima (Wash.) Republic and Her- 
ald has joined the ad staff. 


, Cam- 
den (N. J.) Courier-Post, was 
elected president of the Camden 
Rotary Club and will be installed 
with other officers June 27. 

Cart R. Hammons, formerly 
promotion manager of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram, has 
been appointed to the same i 
tion by the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Herald-Express. Jerry PAyYNe, 
Times-Mirror promotion depart- 
ment, succeeds Hammons on the 
Press-Telegram. 

Patricia MacLean, “formerly 
advertising manager of the East- 
ern Oregon Review, La Grande, 
Ore., has joined the classified ad- 
vertising sales staff of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal. 

Orvin G. ANDREWS, general 
manager of the New London 
(Conn.) Day, a corporator of the 
Savings Bank of New London for 
several years, has been named to 
its board of trustees. 

Cuartes A. SWEENEY, with the 
circulation department of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Evening Gazette 35 years, and 
Mrs. Sweeney recently observed 
their 50th wedding anniversary. 

P. A. Cary, classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Madison 
(Wis.) Newpapers, Inc., has re- 
signed and will operate Meadow 
Brook Lodge, a summer resort 
near Wisconsin Dells, Wis. Offi- 
cials and employes of the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal and the Madison 
Capitol Times honored him at a 
farewell dinner. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


NorMan STABLER, financial edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and his wife, May STABLER, 
head of the promotion department 
of that newspaper, have returned 
home from a month’s vacation in 
Mexico City. 

Miss HELEN MATHESON, Sun- 
day editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, was named the outstand- 
ing woman journalist of the year 
in Madison at a ladies-of-the-press 
breakfast sponsored by Theta Sig- 
ma Phi. 

C. Netson Bisnop, former edi- 

(Continued on page 44) 








ed Alabama state press rep 
tative for the U. S. Treasury's 
Savings Bond organization. 

Frank E. Gannett of Roches- 
ter, was given the annual distin- 
guished service medal of the 
School of Journalism of Syracuse 
University this week. 

Hucu Battie, president of the 
United Press, will deliver the 
Founder’s Day address at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, May 20. 

Tep Yupam, editor of Green- 
wich (Conn.) Time, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Connec- 
ticut State Republican Policy 
Committee to draft a party plat- 
form to submit to the state con- 
vention in New Haven June 14 
and 15. 
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FIRST RUN SERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR NEWSPAPERS 


appreciate the crisp, exclusive stories by the leading serial 
writers. The Ohio State Journal and Durham, N. C. Sun 
are among new subscribers to the standard serial fiction 


Phone or wire for samples, terms. 
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days and newspaper readers 


25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 































































for general 
excellence in 
Washington 


coverage... 


Thomas L. 
Stokes 





Tom Stokes; the ‘ 
newspaperman’s 
Washington 
correspondent, according 
to fellow columnists 

does the best all-around 
job in terms of 

reliability, fairness, 
ability to analyze 


the news. 


Wire for rate today 


Tom Stokes’ column is 
released 5 times a week 
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of the Reading (Mass.) Chron- 
, and formerly of the staffs of 
Norwood (Mass.) Messenger 
the Dedham (Mass.) Tran- 
ipt, has joined the copy desk of 
hristian Science Monitor, 


Miss Peocy O'ConneELL, until 
recently a general assignment re- 
porter on the Rutland (Vt.) Her- 
ald, has joined the city staff of the 
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Waium Enver of the Milwau- 
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Mrs. Bettie BENNIGHT has been 
named editor of the Ennis 
(Tex.) Daily News. 

Pau ashington 
news correspondent and WBCC 
news director since that station 
went on the air in 1947, has been 
granted leave to accept a tempo- 
rary appointment as consultant in 
German affairs to the Department 
of State. 

Ricuarp Dopp, formerly adver- 
tising director of ‘the Pulaski 
County Democrat, Winamac, Ind., 
has been named assistant to Ep- 
MUND C. GorrELL, editor of the 


kly. 

BERNARD YUDAIN, managing edi- 
tor of the Greenwich -(Conn.) 
Time, has been elected president 
of the Southwest Connecticut 
Press Club. 

Expert HAWKINS, managing edi- 
tor of the Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus, 
and Mrs. Hawkins have adopted 
a daughter, KATHLEEN CORINNE. 

Loutse Hopson has left the so- 
ciety desk of the Sandy (Ore.) 
Post for an extended trip to 
Alaska and has been succeeded by 
Mrs. Terry REVENAUGH, wife of 
Dick REVENAUGH, managing edi- 
tor 

Joun Crockett, former report- 
er for the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has been appointed acting 
press attache at the American 
Embassy, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
succeeding JosepH C. KOLAREK, 
former Baltimore, Md., newspaper- 
man, expelled by the Communist 
government. 

Lours MANDELL, formerly assis- 
tant managing editor of the New- 
port (R. I.) Daily News, has been 
named sports editor of the New 
Hampshire Sunday News, Man- 
chester, N. H 

Barbara Heywoon, recent grad- 
uate of the University of Oregon 
school of journalism, has been 
made society editor of the St. 


" Helens (Ore.) Sentinel-Mist. 


Davip GOLDSCHMIDT, a_ top- 
ranking bridge player, will write 
a weekly bridge column for the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

Gipert Cross, formerly with 
the Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette- 
Times, has joined the news staff 
of the Pendleton (Ore.) East Ore- 
gonian. 

WarREN W. MANSFIELD has 
been named bridge columnist of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
succeeding ALBERT W. COorTE. 
who has conducted the weekly col- 
umn for 17 years. 

R. B. FaRnuaM, farm and gar- 
den editor, the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, has resigned to become 
executive secretary of the New 
York Horticultural Society. 

Betty Stine, a reporter for 20 
years on the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, has resigned to become 
a partner of Clara BETTE THOMP- 
SON, a writer for national publica- 
tions. 

Lewis NEWMAN, managing edi- 
tor of the Bryan (Tex.) News, and 
Marx Norton, mechanical super- 
intendent, have resigned to form 
the Norton-Newman Printing Co. 
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Miss ELIZABETH HEDGECOCK, 
home economics editor of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, 
will tour Europe this summer. 

Emmett Curry, for the past 
8% years a member of the staff 
of the Omaha (Neb.) World-Her- 
ald, has resigned to join the staff 
of the United States National 
Bank, Omaha. He has been cover- 
ing business, aviation and labor 
for the World-Herald. He former- 
ly was assistant night editor. 

C. D. McNAMEE, managing edi- 
tor of Muskegon (Mich.) Chron- 
icle since 1936, has been named 
editor to succeed ARCHIE E. Mc- 
Crea, who died May 1. Mr. Mc- 
Namee will continue as ME. He 
has been with the Chronicle 33 
years. 


Wedding Bells 


Carr TIMBERLAKE of the tele- 
graph desk of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Sentinel and Miss Betsy 
McDaniet of Morehead City, 
N. C., April 17, at High Point, 
a 

Park D. WILLIAMS, managing 
editor of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette, and Miss Lois 
JEAN BAUMANN of Juniper Rise, 
Bloomfield, Conn., formerly a pro- 
fessional ice skater, May 4. 

s 








London-Bermuda 

The London Daily Telegraph is 
now being delivered on the day 
following publication with the 
Royal Gazette in Bermuda. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 copies of the 
Telegraph are flown from London 
to Hamilton on BOAC planes. 

s 


27,000 at Show 

Hartrorp, Conn.—A total of 
27,192 persons attended the Hart- 
ford Times-Home Builders Home 
Show, held for eight days. 


W. W. Forster 
Named Editor 


PittsBuRGH, Pa.—W. W. Fors- 
ter, managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press for 17 years, has been 
appointed editor, 
succeeding the 
late Edward. T. 
Leech. 


Jack R. How- 
ard, general edi- 
torial: manager of 
the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers, 
who announced 
the appointment, 
said it was in line 
with an_ estab- 
lished S-H policy 
of promoting 
men from within the organization 
whenever possible. 


Mr. Forster, known to his asso- 
ciates as “Wally,” came here in 
1917 as a reporter on the now-de- 
funct Leader. He was a native of 
Mercersburg, Pa., but spent much 
of his early life in Philadelphia. 

His career as a newspaperman 
was temporarily halted by World 
War I, when he entered the serv- 
ice as a sailor and left as an en- 
sign in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

When the Leader ceased publi- 
cation in 1923, Mr. Forster went 
to the Press. 

He was city hall reporter, busi- 
ness-finance editor, sports editor 
and later news editor. Shortly af- 
ter Mr. Leech became editor of 
the Press, Mr. Forster was pro- 
moted to the position of managing 
editor. 

Mr. Forster is a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the National Press Club 
of Washington, and was an early 
member of the Pen & Pencil Club 
of Philadelphia. 





Forster 
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Pulliam Names 
Howenstine As 
Promotion Chief 


INDIANAPOLIS, I n d . — Appoint- 
ment of Fred Howenstine as pro- 
motion manager of the Indianap- 
olis Star and In- 
dianapolis News, 
effective May 15, 


stine, formerly a 

member of the 

Star’s sports staff, 

joined = pro- 

motion depart- 

ment upon his re- Howenstine 
turn from the armed forces in No- 
vember, 1944, and became assis- 
tant promotion manager under 
Miles Tiernan in June, 1947. 

He also became assistant pro- 
motion manager of the News when 
the two papers were merged in 
November, 1948. Since Mr. Tier- 
nan’s death in January, Mr. 
Howenstine has served as acting 
promotion manager for both news- 
papers. 

Fisher Gets Promotion 

Edward J. Fisher, who heads 
the Star and News research depart- 
ment, will advance to assistant 
promotion manager. 

Mrs. Jean Gary has been ap- 
pointed to the recently created 
post of Public Service director and 
is in charge of the Public Service 
center in the new lobby of the 
Star-News building. 

Ralph F. Iula, Jr., now directs 
promotion endeavors for the cir- 
culation department of the two 
papers; Burdette F. Bisselburg 
heads the copy department, and 
William L. Pittman and Robert 
Maxwell share responsibilities of 
editorial promotions and public 
events. 

Mr. Maxwell, a former city 
editor at the Van Wert Times- 
Bulletin, is the latest addition to 
the Star-News staff. 

Runs Varied Projects 

The Star and News promotion 
department prepares both a. con- 
tinuing grocery inventory and an 
annual consumer analysis report 
for its advertising department. It 
also has a newsbovs’ band, one of 
the top projects of the circulation 
department, directly under its 
supervision. 

This year, with the help of an 
employes’ advisory committee, the 
department will operate the 16- 
acre recreation area which Mr. 
Pulliam presented to members of 
the Star and News families. The 
new 25-meter swimming pool will 
be opened about May 30 and pic- 
nic grounds, complete with out- 
door ovens and tables, already are 
in use. A playground, softball 
diamond, horseshoe and shuffle- 
board courts also are in operation 
this season. 








The Story Behind Today’s “Hot War” Headlines, 
Vividly Told in Words and Striking Pictures by 


JOHN STROHM 


NEA Service Special Roving Correspondent Whose 
“Inside the tron Curtain’ Was a Headline Smash 


Just back from. a searching, photo-reporting trip through 
India, Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia and Japan, John 
Strohm brings alive Asia’s shooting war. In terms of people 
and politics, he pictures ignorance, poverty, insecurity and 
Red terrorism there . . . and tells how economic co-operation, 
not inadequate guns, can stop the Reds and take a billion- 
dollar burden off the American taxpayer's back. An on- 
the-spot report of vital significance to every newspaper reader! 
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LET’S TALK CLASSIFIED 





More Retailers Use 
Classified Every. Day 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


Tus CouLD well be called the 
“Mail Bag column” this week be- 
cause it concerns itself with re- 
sponse to my request for more 
examples of retail stores using 
classified, particularly for selling 
new merchandise, as a supplement 
to local display. 

Ken Harrington, CAM, Dayton 
(O.) Daily News, recently started 
a Classified Bargain Counter for 
new merchandise. As he reports: 
“This eliminates the excuse we do 
not have a classification for new 
items. We opened with 1% col- 
umns daily. As advertisers con- 
tinued ineffective copy, we decided 
to discourage such advertising to 
the fullest degree, inserting only 
real effective copy. This reduced 
the volume to a 15-inch average. 
It gave us something to talk about. 
Gradually, we are getting copy 
from stores that never before used 
Classified for new merchandise. 
Thursday, for example, now aver- 
ages 14 inches across three col- 
umns. 5% inches on grocery- 
meats; 3% inches on bakeries and 
drugs which is unusual for Classi- 
fied. We recommend a change of 
copy every three days. 

“The basement manager of 
Rike’s Department Store—largest 
in Dayton—was very dubious 
about Classified. Finally, he ran 
a 3-inch ad on 9 x 12 rugs, sec- 
onds, priced at $21. A 20-inch ad 
ran in Display on the same rugs. 
It was understood the results 
would not reflect the effectiveness 
of Classified any more than the 
one in Display. The ad sold 21 
rugs. They were convinced, re- 
peated several ads since, will con- 
tinue and probably will be a very 
big advertiser.” + 

‘Surplus’ Stores Sold 
From Bruce MacGaffey, CAM, 
LaGrande (Ore.) Evening Ob- 
server: 

“We published a 2 column full 
ad that produced such fine results 
for a small chain of ‘Surplus’ 
stores they duplicated it in neigh- 
boring cities and it proved Classi- 
fied again and again. However, 
this was not just a question of sell- 
ing a big ad. We helped work out 
signs for the store, did some of 
the pricing and worked closely 
-with the account. We did a job 
for the advertiser besides just tak- 
ing an order for space.” 

Margaret Fritz, CAM, Johns- 
town (Pa.) Tribune-Democrat, is 
another enthusiast for retail store 
advertising in Classified. Her 
newspaper publishes quarter-page 
promotion ads such as a recen 

‘as 


” 


Underneath came a large picture 
of a member of their large fashion 
store reading from a large pile of 
letters in response to a Classified 
Help Wanted ad. Then came the 
testimonial. An excellent goodwill 
builder with this retailer and di- 
rect evidence of the confidence 
this large store has in Classified. 

The publisher wants more of 
these promotion ads and insists 
on doing the same for the indi- 
vidual as well as the commercial 
advertiser. Smart? Hmm, that 
kind of promotion really builds 
Classified soundly on a foundation 
that is lasting. We go out selling, 
talking, and boasting of our me- 
dium and yet we use so little of 
it ourselves. What a poor testi- 
monial we would give if we were 
ever asked by a prospect, “How 
much advertising space do you 
take in your newspaper?” 

The Tribune-Democrat is ex- 
tremely active in the sales effort 
for new merchandise from the 
large retail stores. Sears, Roebuck 
is one and Olbum’s, a furniture, 
slip and drapery store, is another 
example. 

Startling Copy 

Our last story comes from Salt 
Lake City. The Payless Wallpaper 
Stores specialize in mail orders to 
the rural areas in Utah. Excellent 
results have been noted from their 
Classified ads in the Salt Lake 
newspapers. “It’s amazing to dis- 
cover just how many folks read 
those Classifieds,” one firm mem- 
ber said. “We're sold on Classified 
but just any old ad won't do the 
trick. You've got to startle them. 
Make them read and after that 
make them want to come in and 
buy.” 

Recently they used a 2-inch 
Classified ad headed, “We Mur- 
dered Prices—Now We _ Bury 
Them—Funeral Services 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.” The gag line “Funeral 
Services* in place of opening 
hours, created much comment. 
“People like to laugh and when 
they laugh they remember.” 

Picture the half to a dozen larg- 
est retailers in your city. Consid- 
ering the sprce they would be in- 
terested in if any—could represent 
a mighty healthy daily space. Ac- 
tually, it could be the equivalent 
of a new major classification. That, 
my friends, is a piece of business 
worthy of concerted effort backed 
with promotion and evidence of 
success from other cities as well 
as your own advertisers. 


Four-Paqge Increase 
AN INCREASE of four pages over 





the normal section gave Margaret 
J. Wiggs, CAM, Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Tribune-Star, a 10-page 
Want Ad section to open National 
Want Ad Week. Not included in 
this count was a full-page promo- 
tion ad featuring the popular “I 
am the Want Ad” theme written 
several years ago by former CAM, 
Herry Gwaltney. 

The section was chuck-full of 
new merchandise copy from local 
retailers. Any newspaper that 
breaks columns and is interested 
in going after local retailers would 
do well to write for a copy of the 
April 16 issue of the Tribune-Star. 
All display ads are light in appear- 
ance. 


Discusses Credit 

At THE Southern California 
CAM Association quarterly meet- 
ing, R. H. Beach of Long Beach 
Press-Telegram discussed Classi- 
fied Credit Procedure. For 29 
years his own loss on the Press- 
Telegram was % of 1%. 

“The limit of credit,” he ad- 
vised, “is best established by the 
highest previous paid amount at 
the close of the billing date. Be 
sure to find out the reason if an 
account skips a payment even 
though regular in previous months, 
Analyze the accounts and select 
those for attention and action. 
Talk to the salesman for an opin- 
ion of type of character of the ac- 
count. 

“Before bringing in the first ad 
have the salesman check first with 
the Credit Manager. His judgment 
is good for determining the amount 
of space possible to sell from a 
financial standpoint. On the other 
hand the Classified staff can be 
helpful to the Credit Manager with 
information he has heard. 

“Be sure to enforce short-rates. 
People talk among themselves. 
Proper procedure creates respect 
for the publication and makes ad- 
vertisers realize the importance of 
their contract.” 


New Classified Type 

“PARDON our smug expression,” 
says the caption on a new Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal classified pro- 
motion piece, depicting a smiling 
classified page under a Journal 
masthead, in announcing the adop- 
tion of Linotype’s Gothic 17 con- 
densed typeface designed especial- 
ly for classified use. 


New Phone Room 

A New Want Ad telelphone of- 
fice has been put into use by the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
and States. It is situated on the 
sixth floor of the building and repre- 
sents months of planning with 
telephone engineers and office 
equipment manufacturers. 

There are 24 stations off the 
central switchboard and these ter- 
minate at 17 desks in the Want Ad 
phone room. Each desk is part of 
an inter-communications system, 
so that adtaker can transfer a call 
to another desk and even partici- 
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Mildred Robinson 


pate in a three-way conversation. 
Mrs. Walter Allen supervises the 
phone room. 

Hu B. Stephens, CAM, said the 
phone room handles between 600 
and 700 ads daily on Fridays and 
Saturdays. 


Records Murdered 

Forks in the circulation area of 
the Dubuque (la.) Telegraph-Her- 
ald area stopped, stared and came 
back for a second take of posters 
plastered in store windows for Na- 
tional Want Ad Week. 

They were slightly shocked to 
see pictures of pretty girls bearing 
such captions as MURDER! 
GUILTY! WANTED! MISSING! 

The posters were Mildred Rob- 
inson’s bid for stealing frontpage 
thunder and using it for want ad 
exploitation. Mrs. Robinson is the 
Telegraph-Herald CAM. 

Closer examination revealed the 
girls, all employed in the classified 
department, had MURDERED 
classified ad rates, were GUILTY 
of cutting rates in half, WANTED 
to break sales records and that 
customers were MISSING the 
chance of a lifetime if they failed 
to use the special rates. 

When the week ended, Mrs. 
Robinson learned that linage had 
increased 10,296 over any other 
week. 


Tulsa World Starts 


Farm Magazine 

Tutsa, Okla.—The Tulsa World 
has introduced the Farm and 
Ranch World, agricultural month- 
ly supplement printed in color. 

The new magazine is patterned 
definitely for the “dirt” farmer, 
and is aimed to give him a month- 
ly “package” of timely informa- 
tion and inspiration in its articles 
and stories. The editor is Clyde H. 
Duncan, who has had considerable 
experience in the farm editorial 


field. 
Lt 
Dinner for NEA 
Hartrorp. Conn. — National 


Editorial Association members, 
enroute to Providence for their 
annual meeting. will be enter- 
tained by Connecticut Editorial 
Association with a dinner at New 
London on June 15. NEA will 
have its 65th annual convention 
at Providence June 16-20. 





NY DAY OR NIGHT, anywhere in this 
country, storm, flood or fire can 
threaten telephone lines. 

If disaster strikes, Western Electric rushes 
equipment to the scene at once—wires, 
poles, cables, crossarms—whatever is needed 
to help your Bell Telephone company 
restore service fast! 

- Readiness to meet disaster —as well as 


daily needs of Bell Telephone companies— 
is part of Western Electric’s job as manu- 
facturer-supplier of the Bell System. 


@ Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System 
—has been for 68 years. Our people, who pro- 
vide telephone equipment and supplies, share 
naturally in the System’s spirit of service that 
aims to “get the message through” for you— 
quickly, clearly, and at low cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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RADIO and TV 


TV Helps RCA 
To Double Profit 
Over Year Ago 


A report by Gen. David Sarnoff, 
chairman of the board of Radio 
Corp. of America, to stockholders 
last week highlighted the signifi- 
cance of a little 1923 event. 

In December, 1923, Dr. V. K. 
Zworykin of RCA Laboratories 
applied for a patent on the iconos- 
cope, television’s electronic “eye.” 

It wasn’t until six year later that 
Dr. Zworykin made big news, 
when he demonstrated an all-elec- 
tronic television receiver using the 
kinescope, or picture tube which 
he developed. 

These are among the RCA tele- 
vision “firsts” which are heralded 
in a booklet just published by the 
RCA Department of Information 
and ished to stockholders, 
some 1,000 of whom heard Gen- 
eral Sarnoff report: 

Television accounted for 60% of 
RCA’s total gross income ($127,- 
369,550) in the first quarter of 
1950, when the corporation had a 
net profit of $11,236,231, or 75 
cents a share — double the profit 
of the same period a year ago. 

Television already is a billion- 
dollar-a-year industry, said Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, and he added a pre- 
diction that color television will be 
available to the public within a 
year or two after the Govern- 
ment sets standards. RCA has 
been demonstrating its electronic 
direct-view color tubes for the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion since March. 

A major feature of the RCA 
color system, the General said, 
is that it is completely compatible 
with the present black-and-white 
system; that is, present sets can 
receive in black-and-white what- 
€ver is transmitted in RCA color. 

General Sarnoff told the FCC 
that RCA is “spending millions” 
to gear for mass production, at 
an early date, of tri-color TV 
tubes. A new factory unit devoted 
solely to that phase of the business 
is on the planning board, he said. 

RCA was formed in 1919, with 
r+ eae Today it employs 


Election Covered 
By All 3 in Miami 

Mut, Fla.—For the first time 
in Florida the three principal 
forms of news transmission were 
coordinated in the newsrooms of 
the Miami Herald for reporting 
the Senate race in which George 
Smathers defeated Claude Pepper. 

Radio, television and news re- 
ports were flashed to listeners and 
readers from the same newsroom 
as soon as they were tabulated 
in the Herald’s computing room. 

WQAM broadcast from a studio 
on the newsroom. A 38-foot Jong 
blackboard was erected along one 


wall of the newsroom for the 
telecasting of results throughout 


results were posted. 
picked up candidates as they 
came to the office to check on late 
results. 


Dallas News Starts 
TV Station on May 21 

Dattas, Tex.—The Dallas 
Morning News will begin operat- 
ing its recently purchased tele- 
vision station, KBTV, under the 
new call letters, WFAA-TV, ef- 
fective May 21. 

The TV unit is housed sepa- 
rately from WFAA’s AM and FM 
operations in a new building put 
up by the original owner, oilman 
Tom Potter of Dallas. 


Sackett Buys Station 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Sheldon Sac- 
kett, publisher of the Coos Bay 
(Ore.) Times and operator of ra- 
dio stations at Coos Bay, Van- 
couver, and Oakland, has _pur- 
chased all of the stock of KRSC, 
Seattle, subject to FCC approval. 
Sellers were P. K. Leberman of 
New York, John Ryan, Jr., and 
Robert E. Priebe, both of Seattle. 


Wisconsin Transfer 

Wisconsin Rapips, Wis. — Sta- 
tions WFHR and WFHR-FM at 
Wisconsin Rapids, which were 
owned by the late Will Huffman, 
editor and publisher of the Wis- 
consin Rapids Daily Tribune, and 
now under control of his widow, 
Mrs. Louise Huffman, are to be 
transferred to the control of the 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune Co. A 
petition has been filed with the 
FCC. 


Price Bros. Stock 
Splitup Considered 

QueBec — “Careful considera- 
tion” is to be given a proposal to 
split Price Brothers & Co. com- 
mon stock, shareholders were told 
at the company’s annual meeting 
here this week. 

H. J. Symington, chairman of 
the board, said the plan would 
not increase the value of holdings. 
However, in view of the “im- 
proving cash position” of Price 
Brothers, the directors would con- 
sider this request. 


Mill Pay Raised 
For Quebec Workers 


QueBec—A general 5% wage 
increase, three weeks vacation 
after 15 years of work, instead 
of 20 years, and other gains have 
been negotiated for 5,000 em- 
ployes of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Quebec Province. Com- 
panies affected include Canadian 
International Paper Co. and New 
Brunswick International Paper Co. 





Generoso Pope 
Leaves Paper 


2 To Foundation 


The will of Generoso Pope, 
newspaper publisher and radio 
station owner, was filed in Surro- 
gate’s Court this week. It divides 
his estate, estimated at $5,000,000, 
into two trust funds, one for his 
widow and three sons, and the 
other to be known as the Gene- 
roso Pope Foundation, Inc. 

Mr. Pope was publisher of 
Il Progresso _Italo-Americano, 
Italian-language newspaper. He 
owned WHOM and was head of 
Colonial Sand and Stone Co. 

Mr. Pope died at the age of 59 
last April 28. He was active in 
civic affairs and a power in Demo- 
cratic politics. 

According to terms of his will, 
executed April 20, 1949, Mr. 
Pope left a stock interest in Il 
Progresso and other bequests to 
the Generoso Pope Foundation, 
Inc., which was set up in 1947. 
The Foundation is to receive all 
Class B common stock in the 
publishing company and a block 
of stock from Colonial Sand & 
Stone Co. 

The will directs that the resi- 
duary shall be held in trust and 
that his widow, Mrs. Catherine 
Pope, shall receive the income 
from one-third of the trust for 
life. The income from remaining 
two-thirds of this residuary trust 
fund is to be shared equally by 
three sons, Anthony, Fortune and 
Generoso, Jr. 

Mr. Pope said it was his de- 
sire that the Class A stock of 
Il Progr be retained and held 
as long as the estate was being 
administered, and that it was not 
to pass from the executors and 
trustees except by sale to the 
Generoso Pope Foundation. 

Anthony is executive vicepresi- 
dent of Colonial Sand & Stone 
Co.; Fortune is in charge of 
WHOM, and Generoso, Jr., is edi- 
tor of Il Progresso. 

The sons and widow are named 
executors of the estate and trus- 
tees and directors of the Founda- 
tion. 

Among the purposes of the 
Pope Foundation listed in the cer- 
tificate of incorporation are sup- 
port and assistance to the aged, 





Why? 


. have important 
media directors been 
reading E & P 
years? 


SEE PAGE 71. 


for 
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Higher Agency 
Fee Rejected 
By Advertisers 


Toronto — Opposition to any 
general change in the rate of ad- 
vertising-agency commissions, as 
requested by the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, is 
recorded by the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers in a letter 
to the CAAA this week. 

Emphasizing that ACA would 
be the first to deplore the agen- 
cies attempting to operate at a 
loss, the letter suggests the an- 
swer may lie in individual adjust- 
ments where agencies can demon- 
strate to clients that existing com- 
missions yield inadequate compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

The ACA said it believed any’ 
change would serve to magnify 
rather than abate obvious in- 
equalities in the present rate of 
commissions and would deal ad- 
vertising generally a great dis- 
service. The letter stated: 

“We appreciate and concur in 
the propriety you observed in sub- 
mitting your proposal to the ACA 
before it was presented to the 
media because it is we who in 
actuality, if not directly, pay the 
bills and it is upon us that the 
weight of an increase would fall. 

“We believe that where an 
agency can demonstrate it is ren- 
dering service substantially beyond 
that for which standard commis- 
sions reasonably remunerate it, 
such inequality should be indi- 
vidually adjusted with the client, 
as is indeed now the practice on 
a great many accounts. 

“We are accordingly opposed, 
as we understand some of your 
members are opposed, to any 
over-all change in the prevailing 
rate of agency commissions, confi- 
dent that advertising generally 
would be dealt a great disservice 
if any such change were effected.” 
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Developments by RCA scientists have made Television part of family life in homes of all incomes. 


bw research tis Reeuision io mere purses 


Remember when television was “just 
around the corner,” and guesses at re- 
ceiver cost ranged to thousands of dol- 
lars? Came reality, and pessimists were 
wrong. Home television sets were rea- 
sonable, grew more so year by year. 
One factor has been research at RCA 
Laboratories. For example: In 1949, RCA 
scientists perfected the glass-and-metal pic- 
ture tube—so adaptable to mass production 
that savings of 30% in tube cost were made. 
Again, these scientists and development 
engineers learned how to replace complex 
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parts with less costly, and more efficient 
materials. A third contribution was the use 
of versatile multiple-purpose tubes—so that 
one could do the work of several! 

Most important, the savings effected by RCA 
scientists have been quickly passed on to you, 
the consumer. RCA Laboratories is known as a 
great center of radio, television, and electronic 
research. It is indeed an institution which fits 
RCA products into more purses! 


See the latest in radio, television, and electron- 
ics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th St., 
N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


New RCA Victor 16-inch television 
receiver, a leader in the 1950 line. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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King .Chooses to Let 


Corky Earn 


By Jane McMaster 


“I THINK I am getting more 
kick out of this sequence than any 
in a long time,” observed Car- 
toonist Frank 


offer 





the restaurant King 
business has more humor than the 
fix-it business.” 

Readers have also seemed to 
get a big kick out of Corky's 
marriage to Hope, and their sub- 
sequent attempt to become self- 
supporting diner operators. One 
early poser—whether Corky 
should go back to school or try 
to make an honest dollar instead 
—brought editorials and reader 
mail, with the majority in favor 
of education. But Mr. King sided 
with the minority: “I thought I 
could have more interest in the 
strip if Corky had the ups and 
downs of business. 

“Tm not trying to preach but 
maybe the strip shows if it’s not 
convenient for children to go to 
school, there’s another way out.” 

Mr. King, who was in New 
York for the ANPA convention, 
speaks with friendly reserve and 
finds fault with himself: “I have 
mild plots—plots without very 


His Living 


much excitement. I disobey all 
the story rules as far as men- 


What “Gasoline Alley” does 
have, however, is an uncommonly 
high human interest quotient. 


) The name itself grew out of recog- 
: nition of a popular pastime which 


sloped soon after the horseless 
car owner 
in those days used to work on his 
i the alley and chew 


strip and Sunday page in 
1919 with four characters: Walt, 
Bill, Avery and Doc. Two years 
later—on Feb. 14, 1921—it made 
a sharp turn in the direction of 
more human interest when, at the 
suggestion of the late Capt. Jo- 
seph M. Patterson, Skeezix, a 
new-born baby was left on Walt’s 
doorstep. 


A Punch Every Day 

There were few comic strips 
when “Gasoline Alley” began, Mr. 
King recalls. It and Sidney 
Smith’s “The Gumps” the only 
daily comics in the Tribune, ran 
in seven columns across the top 
of a page. In the beginning, Mr. 
King’s goal was for his strip “to 
carry a punch every day.” But 
Sidney Smith soon began to prove 
that continuities were effective. 

And Mr. King, left with a one- 
day-old baby on his hands, had to 





Db. C. Wash 


Her beat includes the Hill, the White 


House, State Department, Federal 
Bureaus, and diplomat row . 
the low down on 
and internal situations, but also 


covers canape conversation, informal 
incident, and humorous happening. 


Ruth Montgomery 


on a first-name basis with the Trumans 
and Tafts, many cabinet members, 


Senators and their wives . - gives 
accurate, authentic, intelligent 
stories behind the stories in a 
weekly feature which adds new 
readersand interest, lifts lagging 
circulations! For roofs, prices 
and open territories, call or 
write Mollie Slott, MANAGER. 
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do something with him. So 
Skeezix grew a week and then a 
month. Today, Skeezix is 29 
years old, the father of two chil- 
dren. Uncle Walt is “getting stiff 
in the joints,” the cartoonist ob- 
serves. “Gasoline Alley” had set 
the pattern for the aging of comic 
characters—and had incidentally 
become more of a continuity strip. 

During the strip’s lifetime, sev- 
eral hundred characters have been 
introduced (five of them have 
grown into it from babyhood.) 


.” The cartoonist is now in a posi- 


tion where he- can divert action 
from one set of characters to an- 
other. But throughout, the main 
interest had never switched from 
Skeezix—up until the last three 
months when Corky has come in- 
to his own. 


Corky’s Independent 

“I wanted to make Corky an 
independent character,” says Mr. 
King of his new hit. “So many 
young fellows nowadays feel that 
they will have a lot done for 
them. I wanted a young fellow 
ambitious and willing to try to 
get along without help. Corky is 
having his financial troubles—but 
he manages to keep even with the 
world. 

As a prolific comic strip father, 
Mr. King explains the additions 
to his comic family this way. In 
the first place he generally sees 
the need for a character. Then 
he considers what qualities the 
character should have. The next 
step is to try to draw a face that 
goes with the qualities—and a 
face that is different from the 
many others in the strip. To 


name him, he (1) looks through 
a telephone directory; (2) throws 
it away in disgust (3) finally, just 
snatches one out of the air. 

The plausibility of the charac- 
ters is partly due to the plotting: 
the ups and downs are not too 
extreme. But Mr. King takes pre- 
cautions as to backgrounds too. 
In the case of Corky’s new busi- 
ness, he’s subscribed to a diner 
trade magazine. 

Working on a 31-year-old comic 
hasn’t made Mr. King afraid of 
new ideas. Recently he started 
using caps and lower-case letter- 
ing for balloons. “Typographers 
know caps and lower-case are 
easier to read,” observes Mr. King. 


‘New Features 

“FREE FOR ALL,” a reader-serv- 
ice feature listing free informative 
booklets on everything from Can- 
asta to shellac, is offered by 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SYNDI- 
CATE. The syndicate hopes to 
offer a monthly index, in pam- 
phlet form, which papers could 
sell to readers. 

Taking a cue from “The 
Frenchman,” Jimmie Durante 
gives facial expression answers to 
24 humorous questions in a new 
Bext series. Available in two- 
column mat or print form. 

Arthur “Bugs” Baer presents 24 
dogs “with almost human expres- 
sions” in “Dog Talk,” new KING 
series. Robert A. Hanks is the 
photographer. 

“The Reds Can Be Stopped In 
Asia,” by John Strohm, is a new 
NEA series. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 
A 225-word Religious-Inspirational 
short. For 15 years a_ favorite 





among editors. by 57 
newspapers. Write Box 287, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Life's Like That 


By Fred Neher 
Lots of real laughs in 
this daily panel and Sunday 
page by a famous cartoonist 
Consolidated News Features, Inc 
229 West 43 St., New York 18, N. Y. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON U. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Her- 
aldry of Canada and all foreign 
countries. Write to: WORLD 

INFO SERVICE, Island 
Creek, Mass. 









HONEY CREEE: Sample run free. 
a, of the open country. 
Editors, readers are intrigued by 
Lois Adams Byers’ writing. BYERS 
FEATURES, BELLVILLE, OHIO. 





HOME WORKSHIP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS, 
2 - . Features, Bedford 

s, “ 





Atlas Features Syndicate has 
twenty-four proven reader inter- 
est features. Send for samples. 
ATLAS FEATURES SYNDICATE. 
6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty 
Puzzles; write for details. W. 


Gordon Features, 1015 Vine st 





Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Doctnas Confer 
Special Award 
On T. F. Costello 


Boston, Mass.—The Massachu- 
setts Medical Society’s first annual 
layman’s award to that citizen of 
the Common- 
wealth whose 
contribution to 


public health 
projects deserves 
recognition by 
the medical pro- 
fession will be 
presented this 
year to Thomas 
F. Costello, edi- 
tor and publisher 
of the Lowell Sun. 

Mr. Costello will receive an en- 
graved certificate at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety May 17. 

The Society's Award of Merit 
reads: 

“Be it known that Thomas 
Francis Costello of Lowell, editor 
and publisher of the Lowell Sun, 
a sane and balanced thinker in an 
era of superficial criticism, i 
hereby presented this award for 
his unwavering dedication to the 
enlightened progress of his com- 
munity and the Commonwealth, 
for his distinguished service in 
leading and supporting public 
health projects; for his zeal in pro- 
moting improved standards of 
medical care, and for his forth- 
tight opposition to antivivisection- 
ism, socialism and other forces 
which threaten the advancement 
of medical science.” 

Became Editor When 20 

Mr. Costello, a grandson of 
John H. Harrington, founder and 
publisher of the Lowell Sun, be- 
came editor at the age of 20. At 
that time there were two other 
daily newspapers in Lowell, the 
morning Courier-Citizen and the 
Evening Leader. 

In early 1941, the Courier-Citi- 
zen and Evening Leader merged 
to become the afternoon Citizen- 
Leader and shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Costello merged the Citizen- 
Leader and the Sun. 

After Navy service, doctors 
found him to be suffering from 
high blood pressure. He was suc- 
cessfully operated on for this dis- 
order in 1947. He began a Sunday 
edition of the Sun on Sept. 25, 
1949, and is today president of the 
Lowell Sun Publishing Co. 
editor of both the daily Sun and 
the Sunday Sun. 

Operates Charity Fund 

The Sun contributed to building 
funds drives conducted within the 
past two years by the Lowell Gen- 
= Hospital and St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pi 

Mr. Costello also ~~ the 





Costello 


Lowell Sun Charities, which has, 
since 1946, expended over $20,000 
in assisting hardship cases that 
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not come within the scope of or- 5 
charities. | 


In addition to financing medical 
care and treatment for needy chil- 
dren, the Lowell Sun Charities had 
television sets installed in both 
wards of the Isolation Hospital at 
Lowell; and wheel-chairs of spe- 
cial construction have been pur- 
chased for invalids. 

Mr. Costello has fought against 
socialized medicine and has been 
an advocate of the advancement 
of medical science through animal 
mee 


50 Finish Coume 

Mexico Crry—The Academy of 
Journalism “fathered” by Col. 
Jose Garcia Valseca, publisher of 
a chain of 20 provincial newspa- 
pers, graduated 50 young and 
women April 15 after a_ six- 
months course. The trainees now 
are being sent to the various news- 
papers to show their mettle. 


s 

Hablemos in Mexico 

Casey Hirshfield, publisher of 
Hablemos, the weekly women’s 
supplement for Latin American 
newspapers, announces that E/ 
Porvenir, Monterrey, Mexico, 
daily, will begin distribution of 


1S the supplement in August. 
Ss 


Stege With Burnett 
Cuicaco— George Stege has 

joined Leo Burnett Company, Inc., 

Chicago, as an account executive. 





Syndicates 
continued from page 50 


News and Notes 


Seems to be some 
over who was top bridge player 
last year. CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW 
York News is distributing re- 
prints of a Miami (Fla.) Herald 
column which said Charles Goren 
led according to American Con- 
tract Bridge League figures. It’s 
presumably an answer to some su- 
perlatives used about NEA’s Os- 
wald Jacoby. 

The National Cartoonists So- 
ciety has set up “Somebody 
Cares,” to establish free psychia- 
tric clinics for children to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. Russell 
Patterson, UNrTED FEATURE Syn- 
DICATE, heads the Society’s youth 
rehabilitation committee. 

Gus Edson, who draws “The 
Gumps” for CT-NYN, and is 
chairman of the National Car- 
toonists Society committee for 
public service projects, drew an 
illustrated sales leaflet for the 
Savings Bonds Independence 
Drive, beginning May 15—364 
Newspapers are distributing 15,- 
000,000 leaflets. 

As the result of a nationwide 
ballot, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
United Feature Syndicate, has 
been selected to receive the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Four Freedoms 
Award at a Waldorf-Astoria din- 
ner May 11. 











RERD LOCK 
FOR THE SECOND 
SUCCESSIVE YEAR! 


The famous cartoonist again wins that 
coveted award made by SIGMA 
DELTA CHI, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity, for “Distinguished Service 
in Editorial Cartooning.” 

















The Editorial cartooning of Herbert L. Block of the 
WASHINGTON POST 

was described as “most simple and forceful.” 

“Herblock’s cartoons did not follow a particular poli 

cal line but jibed at everything worthy of safeorial 

expression.” 





“In ape yo of bis service to the American 
people and the profession of journalism throw, b 
outstanding accomplishment during 1949, in ti 
field of editorial cartooning.” 


Distributed by 


POST-HALL Syndicate, INC. 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Robert M. Hall, President 
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Hatton Group 
a 
Studies Census 
v s a 
UrbanizedArea 

E. R. Hatton, Detroit, (Mich.) 
Free Press, said this week his com- 
mittee on city and retail trading 
zones was continuing its study of 
the possible extent to which the 
1950 census delineations and sta- 
tistical information may be corre- 
lated with Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation reports. 

In an informal statement Mr. 
Hatton said for the first time the 
Bureau of the Census will present 
statistics for 157 new statistical 
areas which are called “urbanized 
areas.” For the definition of these 
areas, the limits of the closely-set- 
tled fringe have been marked 
round cities having 50,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1940 or in a subse- 
quent census. The major objective 
is to provide for a better separa- 
tion of urban and rural population 
in the vicinity of the larger cities. 

The committee met in New 
York and discussed additional in- 
formation gains through a study 
by management of newly deline- 
ated “urbanized areas” for several 
metropolitan cites as revealed by 
advance copies of census bureau 
maps. Publishers in several in- 
stances were asked for their opin- 
ions and comments to assist in de- 
termining the relationship of the 
new urbanized areas~to the ABC 
city zones as presently established. 
Due to the criteria under which 
the new areas are being established 
by the Census Bureau, many pe- 
culiar “urbanized area” delinea- 
tions dévelop. 

“It appears that the new metro- 
politan areas, which will be a sub- 
stitute for the socalled metropoli- 
tan districts of the former census, 
will not present so difficult a prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Hatton. “Each new 
area (except in New England) 
will consist of one or more entire 
counties surrounding or adjacent 
to the central city. 

“Each standard metropolitan 
area must include at least one 
city of 50,000 population or more; 
the metropolitan area as a whole 
must have a total population of at 
least 100,000. More than 100 such 
areas have already been defined.” 

The committee, after further 
study, at a later meeting of the 
ABC board, will submit a more 
complete and comprehensive re- 
port with recommendations. 


9,000 Share in Fun 
At Carriers’ Jamboree 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. — A number 
of representatives from out-of- 
town newspapers were guests of 
the Milwaukee Journal as observ- 
ers of the fifth annual carriers’ 
jamboree in the new Milwaukee 
Arena on Thursday night, May 4. 
The. event again was under super- 
vision of Arne R. Fisher, city 
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circulation manager, and some 
100 members of the Journal cir- 
culation department assisted in 
handling the crowd of about 


The 2,700 Journal carriers from 
Milwaukee area were accompan- 
ied by their parents, and carriers 
from several areas in the state 
also attended. 

About 75 boys chosen from 
each circulation district in Mil- 
waukee County and the state took 
part in a quiz show for more than 
$2,000 worth of prizes. On a spe- 
cially constructed stage in the new 
Arena, bands and artists from the 
Journal’s radio stations, an out- 
side orchestra, and professional 
vaudeville and circus acts provid- 
ed several hours of entertainment. 


Weekly Deposit Club 

HartForp, Conn. — Fifty-four 
Hartford Courant carriers have re- 
ceived bicycles as rewards for 
handling their routes in an effi- 
cient manner and setting aside a 
small part of their route profits 
each week to finance their por- 
tion of the cost of the bikes dur- 
ing the past six months. 

The newspaper has made it 
possible for carriers to earn vari- 
ous trips and merchandise through 
its Weekly Deposit Club. Club 
participation, it is pointed out, 
necessitates prompt and efficient 
performance of route duties. 


1919 Price Upped 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala. Single 
copy price of the Birmingham 
News-Age-Herald on Sunday was 
increased from 10 to 15 cents, 
effective May 7. The dime price 
had been in effect since 1919. 

No change is being made in 
the 40-cents a week home deliv- 
ery rate for either paper, daily 
and Sunday. This price has been 
in effect since early in 1947. 


Up the Ladder 

John Carmody, formerly a 
carrier for the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has joined the staff of 
the circulation department as a 
district manager. 

Delbert Patrick; formerly on 
the circulation staff of the Carroll 


2-Week Delivery 
on Aluminum 
MOTOR ROUTE 


UBES 


Now NBA can deliver 
Aluminum motor route 
tubes in 2 weeks. Get 

rices. Also, on carrier 

gs, aprons, tags, col- 
lection books, binders, 
display racks, promo- 
tion ads, idea services. 


































(Ia.) Daily Times - Herald, has 
joined the circulation department 
of the Marshall (Mich.) Evening 
Chronicle. He is in charge of the 
carriers. 


Heads Northern Group 

LioyD FENNELL, Austin 
(Minn.) Herald, has been elected 
president of the Northern States 
Circulation Managers Association. 
Other officers are: 

Norman Doman, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, vice- 
president; Walter Schaefer, Mari- 
nette (Wis.) Eagle - Star, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and N. C. Helle- 
vick, Mankato (Minn.) Free 
Press, Kenneth Loge, Watertown 
(S. D.) Public Opinion, and Kurt 
Peters, Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune, 
directors. 

Mr. Fennell was with the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal and the 
Minneapolis Tribune before join- 
ing the Austin Herald as circula- 
tion manager in 1941. 


20 Win Scholarships 

TWENTY WINNERS in the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Tri- 
bune’s 1950 $5,000 college schol- 
arship program for carrier sales- 
men have been announced. Each 
winner will receive a $250 schol- 
arship which may be used at any 
accredited college, _ university, 
business or trade school following 
the carrier’s graduation from high 
school. 

The 20 winners will assemble 
for a day of activities in Minne- 
apolis later this month. They will 
tour the Star and Tribune plant 
and the University of Minnesota 
campus, and will meet with news- 
paper and education officials for 
an informal dinner in the Radis- 
son hotel. This is the first year 
a Star and Tribune scholarship 
group has been brought together. 

More than 600 carriers applied 
for this year’s awards. 


s 

L & M Elects Taylor 

Jackson Taylor has been elec- 
ted vicepresident of Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., advertising agency. 
He joined L&M in March as an 
account group supervisor after 
having been a vicepresident and 
director of McCann-Erickson. 
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Former Florida Sun 
Editor Seeks $200,000 


Miami Beacu, Fla.—Two suits, 
each for $100,000, have been 
brought against the Florida Sun 
Publishing Co. and the Fort In- 
dustry Co., which control the 
Florida Sun here and the Coral 
Gables (Fla.) Riviera-Times, by 
Albert E. Harum, former editor 
and publisher of the newspapers. 

Mr. Harum, in a brief filed in 
Dade County Circuit Court, stated 
his contract provided he should 
receive an annual salary of $12,- 
000, plus 5% of the gross annual 
profits in excess of $75,000 for a 
period of five years from Aug. 1, 
1949. He alleged he was dismissed 
without justification last March 20. 

A company spokesman asserted 
Mr. Harum was employed for 
only a two-year period, that “en- 
tirely of his own volition he 
walked off the job,” and that 
there had been no breach of con- 
tract. 

o 


Wells Joins Agency 

Travis Wells, who had been op- 
erating his own advertising agency 
in Los Angeles, has joined Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., of Cleveland 
and Louisville, as a copy execu- 
tive. Before starting his own 
agency in 1947, Mr. Wells was 
manager of the Beverly Hills, 
Calif. office of Lennen and 
Mitchell. 
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Save time and money . . . let us 
print your magazine, newspa- 

, catalog, comic book, adver- 
tising circular, etc., on news- 
print. Black, color or process 
colors. Fast, modern rotary 
presses. Fly us the copy and lay- 
outs, mats or plates. Let us 
quote on your needs. 


Rodgers & 
McDonald 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Rotary Printing Specialists 

on Newsprint 

2621 West 54th Street 

Los Angeles 43, 
Se 
Redgers & McDonald, Les Angeles 43 
Please send samples of your work. 
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Behind: Kn eventtul decade... 


Mead: Strength to meet the 
oil needs of free people 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
REPORTS FOR 1949... 





HE 215,000 STOCKHOLDERS of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
have just been sent the Company’s 1949 
Annual Report. Some highlights are 
given here. 


The report covers the closing year of 
an eventful decade—a decade of violent 
action and change...of war, and war’s 
results, of great shifts in people’s living 
standards, and in their hopes and aims. 

It was a decade which put the strength 
and adaptability of American business 
to great tests. And proved that the 
American kind of business enterprise 
gets jobs done. 


To the oil business, these last ten 
years brought demands far beyond any 
past experience. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
carried well its full share of this load. 
More new supplies of oil were found 


and developed than ever before. With 


them came more new processes, more. 
new products, more new jobs and job 
opportunities. We took in more money, 
and paid out more—for wages, taxes, 
dividends, supplies—than in any previ- 
ous decade in history. And in that ten 
years almost four times the amount paid 
in dividends was invested in new facili- 
ties —strengthening the business to meet 
war and post-war needs. 

Like all sound American business, 
Jersey Standard got these results through 
skill, initiative, teamwork and the pro- 
ductive use of capital. Men who work 
in the business of their choice—free to 
think and make decisions—took actions 
which got results and got them in time. 

In reporting for 1949, this Company 
offers its stockholders not just the report 
of one business year... With it comes 
the hopeful assurance of strength and 
ability to meet the growing oil needs of 
free people in free lands. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 
1949 REPORT: 

(for the consolidated companies) 
PRODUCTION —957,000 barrels daily 
total (11% less than 1948) 

REFINING — 1,287,000 barrels daily 
total (7% less than 1948) 

SALES —1,363,000 barrels daily 
(slightly less than 1948) 

RESEARCH —$21,400,000 spent on 
scientific projects (6 per cent more 
than in 1948) 

CONSOLIDATED NET EARNINGS— 
$268,870,000 or $8.91 a share. This 
compares with $365,605,000 or $12.44 
a share in 1948. Total income $2,934,- 
686,000 (12 per cent less than 1948) 
PARENT COMPANY NET EARNINGS 
—(from which shareholders’ dividend 
are paid) $171,707,000 or $5.69 a 
share. This compares with $155,923,- 
000 or $5.31 a share in 1948. 

DIVIDENDS —$4.00 a share plus 

one share for each 50 shares held. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS — Again 

no work interruption due to labor 

difficulties. 
_ « ” 

Copies of the full report will be 

gladly sent to anyone wishing full 

details. Write Room 1626, 30 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

New York. 





PROMOTION 


Let’s Take Confusion 
Out of Market Data 


By T. S. Irvin 


Probably no other country in 
the world, not even excepting 
Russia with its devotion to the 
economic interpretation of history 
and everything else, publishes so 
much general economic informa- 
tion as does the Unites States. 
A... ae natural to assume, 

refore, being so liberally 
informed about economic matters, 
we are equally intelligent about 
economic matters. 

Sadjy enough, this does not 
seem to be true. The very glut 
of our information about eco- 
nomic matters seems to breed 
confusion about them. 

Now we're not talking about 
economic affairs on any high- 
level scale. We mean just plain 
everyday market facts and figures. 
We mean the bread and butter 
economics that space 
use to sell newspaper markets, 
and that media executives use in 
buying newspaper markets. 

Opportunity Lies Ahead 

This was forcibly brought home 
to us this week when we sat in a 
series of meetings at which adver- 
tisers, agency people, and news- 
Paper representatives discussed 
market, marketing, merchandising, 
= Be ong areal Al- 

newspapers and the 

trade books had published a 
wealth of factual information 
about everything that came under 
about them 

was painfully evident in these 


meetings. 

Now, nobody is particularly to 
blame for this. Every Participant 
in these meetings had a lot of in- 
formation. Trouble was, much of 
it was wrong information, or 
wrongly interpreted. Some fel- 
lows quoted figures from govern- 
ment sources. Others had esti- 
mates from newspaper sources. 

We point this out not to assess 
any blame, but to point out the 
opportunity that lies within reach 
of every newspaper promotion de- 
partment to be the source of cor- 
rect information about its mark- 
et — and the need for such a 
single authoritative source. To 
point out, too, that the need is 
great not only for factual and 
statistical information — but for 
interpretation. 

Good Data from Utah 

Most promotion departments 
over the country are aware of 
this. Many do a wonderful job 
through regular market newslet- 
ters. And many do a wonderful 
job of adding to the glut of in- 
formation without 


formation through the year to- 
gether into one single understand- 
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able thread. It’s in this direction, 
we believe, that a real opportunity 
lies. 


The annual consumer reports 
put out by a dozen enterprising 
newspapers over the country are 
an example of a single authorita- 
tive picture of the market that 
dispels any confusion that might 
exist. 

Latest to come to hand is 
the 1950 consumer analysis of 
the Greater Salt Lake market is- 
sued by the Deseret News. 

Issued in standard format with 
the other similar consumer anal- 
ysis studies, the Salt Lake City 
study is easy to read and under- 
stand. It is also conveniently 
tabbed for quick access to what- 
ever information you seek. A few 
side bits of information are con- 
tained that make interesting read- 
ing. For instance, the study 
shows that 65% read the business 
and financial news, and 40% read 
the market quotations. This seems 
like a high figure, but there it is. 
Surely effective use of this could 
be made among financial adver- 
tisers — and among editors, who 
seem reluctant to bring business 
and financial pages into the scope 
of the average reader. 

Confusion in Gotham 

Getting back to the meetings 
that inspired our opening gripe. 
Most of the confusion we reported 
lay in information about the New 
York market. Strangely enough, 
and sadly enough, the New York 
newspapers. don’t seem to be able 
to get together on one representa- 
tive market data presentation. So 
long as they don’t, confusion must 
exist about the New York market. 
And no confusion about a market 
is good for its newspapers. 

Just to point out one reason for 
confusion. Population estimates 
by the city seem to differ from 
early estimates by the Census. 
The actual census figure, when it 
comes, should resolve this. But 
similar market figures come from 
various sources, and there never is 
any one authoritative figure pub- 
lished to resolve these The oppor- 
tunity for a good job is at hand in 
New York — and undoubtedly in 
many other markets. Why not 
grasp it? 


Add Gags 

Two excllent uses of what we 
call the gag in promotion are 
currently in the mails. The New 
York Mirror, gleeful over the 
fact that more than 205,000 young 
parents sent in pictures of their 
children in the paper’s Charming 
Child contest, sends out a blue 
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Sewing Contest 

A SEWING CONTEST was spon- 
sored by the Kenosha (Wis.) 
News with more than 400 exhibits 
vying for 20 cash and merchan- 
dise prizes totaling $250. Top 
award was $25 in cash. The News 
contributed $150 in cash prizes, 
with local stores providing mer- 
chandise awards. Local profes- 
sional sewing instructors judged 
the entries. 


Baby Sitter Service 

THEATRES advertising in the 
Hillsboro (Ore.) Argus and the 
Lebanon (Ore.) Express are pro- 
viding free listing for baby sitters 
to encourage patrons with small 
children to attend the shows. Un- 
der the heading, “Need a Baby 
Sitter?” and paid for at regular 
rates are listed a group of reput- 
able baby sitters with telephone 
numbers and availability. 








and pink plastic baby carriage. 
It’s cute as everything. 

Used as a blanket on the inside 
of the carriage is a miniature of 
the Mirror’s front page announcing 
the 205,772 entries as the largest 
response in publishing history. 

From Business Week magazine 
comes a dilly — what appears to 
be a real pie and still in its pie 
plate. It is a real pie plate, of 
disposable aluminum foil. The 
pie is a phony, just a paper crust. 
But when you dig into it, out 
comes a booklet that tells what 
remarkable things happened when 
Business Week carried a_ story 
about this new disposable alumi- 
num foil pie plate. 


Seven Signs 

With interest naturally keen 
everywhere about the progress of 
the New Orleans (La.) Item since 
David Stern bought it, Promotion 
Manager Joel Irwin was smart to 
put out a little “matchbook” fold- 
er reporting progress month by 
month for the first seven months. 
Folder is titled “The first seven 
signs,” and makes use of zodiac. 


In the Bag 

The SaN Francisco CaLt-BuL- 
LETIN puts an intriguing caption 
on a folder when it titles it “The 
man who broke a baseball record 
with a typewriter.” Folder tells 
how Sports Editor Jack McDon- 
ald dreamed up Father and Son 
night for a pre-season exhibition 
game, which established a new 
record at Seals Stadium, as well 
as for the Pacific Coast League— 
25,531 attendance, with several 
thousands turned away. A good 
promotion. 

And while on baseball — the 
Locally - Edited Gravure Maga- 
zines have out a forceful folder 
captioned “Here comes our pitch” 
which cites figures to show that 
these books are definitely in the 
big leagues now. 





Anthony C. DePierro, president, 
New York Media Men’s Associa- 

and media director of Geyer, 
eS Cae Oe ane Se 
108 cakes the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press sent out to agency execu- 
tives who attended the Centennial 
in St. Paul last year. 


Newspaper Is 
Credited for 
New Hospital 


WASHINGTON Court House, O. 
—The Record-Herald published a 
64-page Hospital Edition in the 
form of a tabloid section May 3, 
The newspaper had good grounds 
to rejoice because it began and 
carried on a six-year campaign re- 
sulting in the building of the 
Fayette County Memorial Hospital. 

Back in 1944, the editorial staff 
decided to work for a hospital, as 
the county had been without mod- 
ern hospital facilities within its 
borders for a quarter century. An 
expert in hospital work was 
brought here from Columbus at 
the newspaper’s expense to make 
a survey of the county’s hospital 
needs. His three-month canvass 
produced a complete report, sub- 
mitted to the Fayette County 
Planning Commission. 

A bond issue of $360,000 was 
voted, 86.6% of the voters favor- 
ing the issue. The project remained 
dormant for months because of 
skyrocketing prices. Finally, $640,- 
000 became available through the 
bond issue, contributions and a 
Federal grant. 

The realization of a long-needed 
institution in the community was 
the result of the Record-Herald 
originating, sponsoring and bring- 
ing to a successful conclusion a 
persistent drive. 

Forest F. Tipton, managing edi- 
tor of the paper since last year, 
and general manager before that, 
was given great credit for the suc- 
cessful effort. Paul F. Rodenfels is 
now general manager. 
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**Geese From Wood” 


An old Irish superstition tells how geese are pro- 
duced from fir timber thrown into the sea. Every- 
one knows this is pure bunk, but many people still 
believe that... 





**Canned Foods Contain Preservatives” 


Wrong! The Food and Drug Act prohibits the use 
of preservatives in canning, and the canning process 
makes them unnecessary. The spoilage organisms 
are destroyed by heat, and the hermetic seal pre- 
vents contamination from the outside. 








**Do Barnacles Grow On Trees?” 


In certain parts of North Scotland, it is believed by 
some that barnacles grow on trees. As barnacles 
only grow in salt water, this old fallacy is biologi- 
cally impossible. However ... 











**Canned Foods Must Be Cooked” 


Wrong! This false belief assumes that canned foods 
are raw and therefore should be cooked as long as 
raw foods. The true fact is that the canning process 
thoroughly cooks the can’s contents. 





AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these 
are quoted widely and are accepted as fact ... 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. 


As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 
food and other products, we believe it is also 
important to us that these truths be brought to 
your attention. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. new York - Chicago - San Francisco 
No other container protects like the can 
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Most characteristic of all letter forms, 
the design of the lower-case “g” has always been important. 
Note how the Intertype Regal “g” meets 
the exacting requirements of today’s reproduction techniques: 
Its large, open counters and curves eliminate ink traps; 
its familiar form is highly legible; 
and, with the other characters in the Intertype Regal font, 
it perfectly expresses the all-important 
qualities of printability and readability. 10 PT REGAL 


Intertype 


ENLARGED FROM 14 POINT 


The Intertype Fotosetter® Machine 
will be on public display for the first time 
Chicago Exposition, Sept. 11-23. 


Grandma is an important character, 
too...important to you. Like many 
other old folks, she appreciates the 
newspaper which she can read... 
easily, without straining her eyes. 
As one elderly reader puts it: 


..-“I am 77, and I was thinking my 
glasses needed to be changed. But 
I have changed my mind since you 
have been using the new print. The 
Daily News is about all I read and I 
enjoy it more than ever now. Thanks 
very much for the change.” 

Yes, everyone, young and old, likes 
easy-reading Regal. You’ll like it too 
when you have heard the favorable 
comments of your readers and ad- 
vertising clientele. 

Write your nearest Intertype office 
for complete showings of the Regal 
family—5 to 14 point. 7 PT REGAL 20N 8 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Chicago 5, ill. 

San Francisco 11, Cal. 
los Angeles 15, Cal. 
New Orleans 10, La. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Dry Offset Press 
Permits 4 Colors 


The claim that newspapers will 
soon be able to print four-color 
ads in 120-screen on newsprint by 
a dry offset press is made by Nel- 
son E. Funk, a printing press en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Funk is associated with the 
Philadelphia firm of Hires, Castner 
& Harris, Inc., which has the sole 
right to build his presses in the 
United States. 

He said greens ng for several 

d in the new 
process, which prints by the “kiss” 
method from magnesium or copper 
plates, instead of stereotypes, have 
heen successfully completed on a 
Harris oftset press which was re- 
converted for dry work in Chicago, 

Samples of both comics and 
four-color ads on newsprint have 
been shown to a number of news- 
paper mechanical executives, Mr. 
Funk said. Recent experiments 
with relief offset plates in addition 
to blankets and rollers have made 
the presses practical for newspa- 
per use, he added. 

He said they can be built to 
hook into regular rotary presses 
now in use. Regular typographic 
ink can be used and no water is 
necessary to moisten the plates, as- 
suring speed of operation, Mr. 
Funk added. 

“The. method of producing the 
plates,” he explained, “is a com- 
bination of the lithographic and 
photo-engraving process. The 
metal plate is coated with a sensi- 
tive solution and the subject mat- 
ter is printed on the plate with a 
photo-composing machine, the 
same as in producing the standard 
offset plate. 

“The plate is then etched to the 
desired depth by the photo-engrav- 
ing method. In producing plates on 
metal .032 inch thick, we etch to 
a depth not exceeding .015 inch, 
and on metal .025 inch thick to 
a depth not exceeding .010 inch. 

“To produce these plates re- 
quires an etching machine and 
burning-in stove large enough to 
take the size plate being made. 
The magnesium alloy used is a 
fine grained metal which is harder 
than zinc and will not stretch like 
copper and zinc. 

“Engraving on magnesium alloy 
produces very fine lines and dots, 
and to transfer them to paper re- 
quires inking rollers and blankets 
of the proper texture and also re- 
quires a very close setting of the 
press. 

“Standard typographic inks are 
used, but they should be finely 
ground, using strong colors as 
much less ink is consumed. 








Scripps-Howard Dailies in Memphis 
Roll Out from New Hoe Presses 


A gleaming 12-unit Hoe press 
began rolling out copies of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal Sunday night, March 26, 
climaxing a million and a half 
dollar _ buildi and n 
program for Temaghie Publishing 
Co. (Commercial Appeal and 
Press - Scimitar, Scripps - Howard 
newspapers.) The new presses 
supplement a 16-unit group 
housed in a new two-story and 
basement addition which also 
houses the circulation department, 
classified advertising phone room, 





and additional space for the mail- 
ing room and for newsprint stor- 
age. Enoch Brown is president 
of the publishing firm. 

Tom Jordan (kneeling, in 
photo) retired pressroom fore- 
man for the Commercial Appeal, 
started the new presses. Checking 
the first copies are (left to right) 
standing, Ralph Tucker, press- 
room superintendent; J. B. Mc- 
Gowan, composing room foreman; 
R. F. Paine, managing editor of 
the Commercial Appeal, and R. 
J. Richardson, mechanical supt. 





“These plates do not oxidize; 
therefore do not require gumming 
every time the press stops and, as 
there is no water to contend with, 
the press can be operated at speeds 
up to 1,000 feet per minute. 

“We have run the same plate 
constantly for over two years at a 
speed of 350 feet per minute.” 

Mr. Funk claims that the press, 

dapted for ne use, can 
make possible the printing of color 
advertisements on newsprint equal 
in quality of reproduction to 
magazines, except for differences 
in quality of paper. He said the 
secret of the process is a com- 
bination of the plate, the press, 
blankets and rollers. 

Mr. Funk, a native of Elkart, 
Indiana, has been a printing press 
engineer for many years. He was 
consultant engineer to R. Hoe & 
Co. in 1911 and served in a similar 
capacity later with Harris-Seybold. 
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Richmond Papers 
In Their New Plant 


The Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch and News Leader are 
being published from their new 
mechanical plant at Third and 
Franklin Streets. It is aircondi- 
tioned and equipped with the 
latest sound-deadening devices. 

It has 16 Hoe units, 132 feet 


. long and 25 feet high, with color 


facilities. 

Only permanent wood installa- 
tion in the fireproof building is a 
two-compartment darkroom. 


(. J. Conrad Dies 


Charles J. Conrad, superinten- 
dent of the engraving department 
of the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune and States, died April 
24. 


Letterpress Plate 
Used for Gravure 


Four-color gravure can be re- 
produced from original fine screen 
letterpress plates through the per- 
fection of a new process, accord- 
ing to Cliff Murray, general man- 
ager of the Gravure Division, 
Triangle Publications, Inc. 

A patent is pending on the 
process, Mr. Murray said. 
first example of the work was car- 
ried in the April 30 issue of 
Today, the Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer Sunday magazine. 

In the past it has been necessary 
that the originals of color pictures 
and advertisements be processed 
in plate form for letterpress repro- 
duction in magazines and in film 
positives for gravure reproduction 
in newspapers and magazines 
printed by intaglio—two separate 
and distinct methods. 

As a result of the new process, 
Mr. Murray stated, the color sep- 
aration plates prepared for letter- 
press printing may be used in pre- 
paring the gravure reproduction. 
The result will mean a great sim- 
plification of the production and 
mechanical probl of 
and advertisers and also make pos- 
sible substantial reduction in costs, 
Mr. Murray said. 

“This new development is cer- 
tain to give impetus to the use of 
gravure and as a result of pre- 
liminary discussions with impor- 
tant advertisers we are confident 
of the enthusiastic reception of 
this new color advertising facil- 
ity,” he added. 

e first successful conversion 
of letterpress plates to gravure use 
involved the reproduction of a pic- 
ture feature about food. 

Mr. Murray said the result 
was a fidelity to the original en- 
gravings heretofore impracticable 
to obtain. 


Engraving Plant 
Provided at $700 


Holt Scott, photographer-en- 
graver for the weekly Fayette 
Falcon at Somerville, Tenn., has 
established a photo-engraving shop 
with an investment of $700, ac- 
cording to the Tennessee Press As- 
sociation. 

The principal item is a Tasope 
camera, which permits enlarge- 
ment to twice size and reduction 
to quarter size. It cost $550 plus 
express from Aurora, Mo. A 
home-made etching tray was = 
ioned from wood, 
asphalt. It takes about six mtorr 
to etch a plate by rocking it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott. 
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Overlay Man Should Be Appreciated 
As Real Artist in This Day of Color 


By Christian Jensen 


Art Director, The Salt Lake Tribune 


“Why—an overlay man is not a 
real artist,” said an artist friend of 
mine. “He’s nothing but a half- 
baked engraver!” 

He had been watching me do a 
color job by the overlay method. 

This attitude is shared by too 
many artists. They shun color- 
work because they feel it is “too 
mechanical.” Even with today’s 
limitations of plate-making and 
fast printing, better color could 
be produced by newspapers if 
more artists would take an interest 
and give serious thought to becom- 
ing overlay men. , 

When I speak of overlay men, 
I mean any artist, who, by means 
of acetate overlays, identical 
photos, special grained sheets, etc., 
acts as colorman for the engraver 
making the printing plates. 

These of obtaining 
color are used extensively in news- 
papers. They are fast and they are 
comparatively low in cost. 

More Dignified Status 

The newspapers can do a great 
deal to encourage artists to enter 
into this work. They should give 
the title—“overlay man”—a more 
dignified status. Is there any 
reason why an artist doing this 
type of color work should not be 
considered as important as an art 
director or a cartoonist? Surely 
any man who can increase the 
reader interest in his paper’s edi- 
torial content, or cause advertise- 
ments to have greater pulling pow- 
er, deserves a very special and im- 
portant place. He should not have 
to turn out his color work between 
retouching warts off Mrs. Van 
Chesty’s nose or making “x-marks 
the spot” maps. 

However, the most important 
development of this work lies with 
the artist himself! It would be very 
foolish of any newspaper to ap- 
point any artist. to be an overlay 
man, unless it was sure he could 
do the work and was interested. 
He should be willing to spend 
time studying for the job. 

What should the artist study? 

First of all he should study 
color. Not newscolor to begin with 
but everything about color. There 


day that go into a general study 
of color as well as color psychol- 


" Limitations in Newscolor 
The most serious study should 
on the limitations and possibil- 
of newscolor. It is absurd to 
results from newscolor that 
io letter-press print- 

ec lithograph and 
work. But 


ge 


expect 


rival 


ing or 
offset 
$8 


this does not 


mean that many beautiful and in- 
teresting effects cannot be obtained 
in newscolor. 

Too few advertisers, art direc- 
tors and artists, have attempted 
to approach newscolor as an en- 
tirely separate art. But that is just 
what must be done before news- 
color can show any appreciable 
improvement. 

After the artist has studied the 
possibilities of newscolor from 
every angle, he still has another 
task before him. He must develop 
methods of obtaining the effects 
he desires. A good way to start is 
to find out what others are doing 
in this field. Overlay men today do 
the largest percentage of their 
work in three ways. They use re- 
touch grays on acetate overlays, 
one for each additional color. 
They use identical photographs of 
the subject matter and work on 
each photo as required to get a 
certain effect in the finished prod- 
uct. Or, they may use blue proofs 
of the key plate. This is a favorite 
method where dropout (such as 
Kemart or Fluorograph) is used. 

As the overlay artist works and 
studies he will begin to use adap- 
tions of these methods, or he may 
combine several to get the neces- 
sary result. Most likely he will 
work out some system of his own 
which he thinks does the work 
better than anything else. This 
field is almost unlimited and the 
man who is willing to put in the ef- 
fort may discover a method that 
will put present day ones back 
with the horse and buggy. 

Thus, one big step in the im- 
prove of lor is to at- 
tract artists of merit who are will- 
ing to work and study to become 
better overlay men. The artists 
themselves should realize they are 
working in a new medium and not 
try to make newscolor a tawdry 
imitation of other methods of 
color rep ion. 

Whenever the artist thinks of 
overlay work he should forget the 
stigma of “mechanical.” He should 
not regard overlay work as a sort 
of illegitimate offspring of the en- 
graving and art departments. 


Birthday Present 


The Woburn (Mass.) Daily 
Times appeared April 8 in eight 
columns and new type as an 80th 
birthday salute to James D. Hag- 
gerty, publisher and editor, who 
is entering his 50th year with the 
paper. Set in 7% point type on 

body 





10-point base, the type 
Corona with head type in Erbar. 
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Miller Clarifies 
Perforator Remark 


Clarification of a remark made 
about perforator competency 
(E&P, April 22, page 22) is pro- 
vided by Samuel W. Miller, pro- 
duction vicepresident of the Al- 


lentown (Pa.) Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers. 

During a floor discussion at the 
PNPA-NJPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Mr. Miller remarked that a 
standard of 375 lines an hour is 
too high. This statement, he advised 
E&P, referred to learners within 
the first six months of operation. 

“The rate of 375 lines is too 
high a speed to expect from a 
learner within six months, except- 
ing unusually apt students,” Mr. 
Miller says. “Some Call-Chronicle 
operators with two years’ experi- 
ence test better than 500 lines an 
hour with production varying from 
2,000 to 2,800 lines on the 7%4- 
hour shift. All of the operators test 
400 lines or better.” 

Mr. Miller points out that these 
figures are well below those of 
many plants, because the Call- 
Chronicle is set to meet heavy 
news peaks quickly, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep the hook 
filled up for top-speed production 
throughout the entire shift. 

_ He added that 300-400 lines an 
hour would be a breeze for trained 
operators after two or three years 
of experience, provided copy is al- 
ways available. 


William Blasie, 65, after 50 
years service with the Cincinnati 
(O.) Times-Star, has retired as 
press room superintendent. His 
successor is Frank Gromm. 
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Yakima Dailies 
Build New Plant 


Construction of a new plant for 
the Republic Publishing Co., pub- 
lishing the Yakima (Wash.) Morn- 
ing Herald and Yakima Republic, 


has begun. 

Plans call for a $1,200,000 
project, with $900,000 for the 
plant and the balance for land and 
new equipment, Ted Robertson, 
publisher, announced. The Yakima 
newspapers hope to enter the new 
structure by the year’s end. Plans 
are being made to add a Monday 
edition to the Herald. 

The new plant will be one-story 
of reinforced concrete, with full 
basement under the 175-foot 
square structure. This provides a 
75-foot strip for parking. 

Ordered for delivery this sum- 
mer is a $250,000 Goss press cap- 
able of 64-page production, with 
color. 

The building program was ne- 
cessitated by growth already at- 
tained by the papers, Mr. Robert- 
son said. There are now 175 
employes in a_ building 
to house 85 to 90, and the plant 
is publishing 30,000 papers a day 
from facilities intended to produce 
20,000, he explained: 

Features of the building’s in- 
stallations include a complete 
heating plant, air conditioning, 
storage room for 10 carloads of 
newsprint; lockers, lunchrooms. 


Kirwan Elected 


Harold A. Kirwan of the Paw- 
tucket (R. 1.) Times was elected 
president of the New England 
Daily Newspaper Composing 
Room Executives’ Association at 
the annual meeting. 
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GOOD COLOR PRINTING FOR DAILY NEWSPAPER 





One End of a line of Scott Octuple Presses 
each equipped with 4 Color Printing Couples 


Now in operation in the pressrooms of— 
Dayton, Ohio, Daily News 
Buffalo, New York, Courier-Express 
Miami, Florida, Daily News 


Others now under construction 


One, two, three or four colors can be printed on any two desired pages and on their com- 
panion pages. Color Printing is completely separated from black printing, avoiding loss 
of any page capacity when printing colors, permitting advance preparation of color runs, 
providing separate make-ready for each color if required, and allowing editorial changes of 
black pages between editions without disturbing register of color pages. 


Color rotation is always the same, eliminating reversible cylinders and loss of time, ink and 
rags for washup. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF THIS PROBLEM 


WALTER SCOTT & CO,, INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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Only 3 Flush-Leff Newspapers 
Have Won Ayer Cup in 20 Years 


NeEwsPAPERS with symmetrical 


lence’ in 17 out of the 20 years 
one has been awarded. Only three 
flush-left style a have 
ever won the judges’ nod for the 
eee oe oe W. Ayer 


These observations stand out in 
a review of the winners, coinci- 
dent with the victory of the New 
York Times in 1950 competition. 
Nevertheless, on several occasions 
the judges have spoken highly of 
the flush-left and upper-lower-case 
trend in heads. 

The New York Times entry this 
year was a perfect example of 
balanced makeup, with stepped all- 

cap headlines mixed with upper- 
a case headlines. 
L. A. Times in 1937 

First flush-lefter to take home 
the F. Wayland Ayer Trophy was 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times in 
1937, and it was the only flush- 
left paper among all the divisional 
winners that year. 

Seven years later, the two-year- 
old Chicago (Ill.) Sun got the 
coveted award, and then in 1946 
the Rochester (Minn.) Post Bulle- 
tin, another flush-lefter, won out 
over the field. 

New York Times and New Her- 
ald Tribune have been the most 
consistent winners in the contest. 
The only other winners, besides 
them and the three in the flush- 
left class, were the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, 1932; Newark 
(N. J.) News, 1938; Christian 
Science Monitor, 1943; and Rut- 
land (Vt.) Herald, 1947. 

More Than Page One 

In recent years the judging has 
stressed the fact that more than 
page one makeup is taken into 
consideration. Now points are 
given for inside makeup and press 
work. 

_ Raymond Loewy, industrial de- 
signer, E. McKnight Kauffer, ar- 
tist, and Frank M. Sherman, 
Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Typographic Composition 
Association comprised the panel 
of judges this year. 

Honorable mentions were 
awarded in four classifications of 
standard-size newspapers. There 
was also one tabloid award. 
Among papers of more than 
50,000 circulations, honorable 
mention went to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. The Kingsport 
(Tenn.) Times, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, and the Michigan City 
(Ind.) News-Dispatch, scored in 
the 10,000 to 50,000 circulation 
group. 


Among newspapers of less than 
10,000 circulation, the Paris (Ill.) 
Beacon-News, the Kingsport 
(Tenn.) News, and the Dixon 
(lll.) Evening Telegram were 
chosen. In the tabloid class, which 
was judged as a unit regardless of 
circulation, the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror received honorable mention. 

Among the legibility factors 
noted in the 11 honored newspa- 
pers was the fact that four utilize 
8-point body matter, five are set 
in 7% point, and two in 7-point. 
Four newspapers were set in Lino- 
type Ionic, two in Linotype Ex- 
celsior, two in Intertype Ideal, and 
one each in Intertype Regal, Lino- 
type Corona, and Linotype Para- 
gon. 

In commenting upon make-up 
trends, the judges observed that 
the winners had paid attention to 
below-the-fold appearance of front 
pages, whereas many others used 
the space mainly as a catch-all for 
short stories. An absence of tight 
and crowded headlines was also 
noted in the top 11. 

Judges’ Comments 

In commenting on _ improve- 
ments which could be made, Mr. 
Loewy said, “I thought that many 
papers used type and headlines 
which competed against each other 
for the reader’s interest. Unity of 
type on a given page creates har- 
mony and lends dignity to the 
paper. I like photographs used 
very simply and in balance. I 
noted that many papers played a 
photograph of a plane crash very 
heavily; it seems to be a good idea 
to use large space for a spectacular 
disaster photo but I think it should 
be inside the paper, not on the 
front page. Below-the-fold interest 
on many papers was below par.” 

Mr. Kauffer agreed completely 
in regard to use of photos, and 
said, “It’s all right to use several 
photos on the front page but some 
attention should be given to har- 
mony and balance in the layout. 
The eye of the reader should be 
led by photos to the news story 
rather than confused and tired. 
The most effective photos were 
those placed symmetrically or cen- 
tered. Wherever they were stag- 
gered, it appeared to create an un- 
pleasing effect. I think that many 
newspapers could improve their 
front-page appearance by consid- 
ering the overall effect—the poster 
effect, if I may use that term—on 
the reader.” 

Mr. Sherman said, “The trend 
to upper and lower case headlines, 
and the use of flush-left heads, is 
increasing, with most Papers only 
setting banner lines in all caps. 
Many papers could improve their 
appearance by eliminating crowd- 
ing of hasten. I agree that there 
is a lack of balance in using 





photos, although aside from that 
I thought that most photos were 
fairly well handled and well print- 

In most cases where the 
photo made a poor appearance, 
the fault was in the picture itself. 
There was very little planned ef- 
fort noticeable in below-the-fold 
layouts, many of which were mere- 
ly used as catch-alls for shorter 
stories.” 

One Winner to Another 

First telegram of congratula- 
tions received by the Paris-Beacon- 
News came from J. W. West of 
the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times and 
News. 

The Kingsport newspapers have 
been Ayer winners classes before 
and Edward H. Jension, co-pub- 
lisher of the Beacon-News, was 
impressed with the good effect the 
Kingsport papers obtained by hav- 
ing the name logotype cast in the 
same face as the headlines. It 
happened to be the same face 
used by the Beacon-News—Bodoni. 

Mr. West cast a logo for the 
Beacon-News in his shop and the 
latter tried it out, with other sug- 
gestions Mr. West offered. 

This year, the Beacon-News and 
the Kingsport papers all received 
honorable mention. 


Minneapolis Dailies 
Using New Type 


New body and headline type 
faces have been instituted by the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune. 

The Morning and Sunday Trib- 
une now use Vogue and Futura 
faces for capital and lower-case 
headlines, replacing a Cheltenham 
and Gothic style. Body type has 
been increased from 7 point Regal 
No. .2 to 8 point Regal No. 2. 

The 8 point body type is now 
used in the Minneapolis Star as 
well, although the Star has re- 
tained its Cheltenham headlines. 


50 Years for Mahar 


More than 55 years in the 
printing business—50 of them with 
the Chicago Tribune—is the rec- 
ord of Eddie Mahar, superinten- 
dent of the Tribune’s black-and- 
white pressroom. 


Little Giant Press 


Travels in Truck 


The 1950 model of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Little Giant 
automatic cylinder job press is 
being trundled right up to the 
printer’s door for operating dem- 
onstrations in a coast-to-coast tour. 

A cross-country trip in a spe- 
cially-built truck, called the Little 
Giant Exhibitruck, is taking the 
press to graphic arts plants in met- 
ropolitan areas and to small print 
shops in outlying sections. Many 
industry leaders hailed the truck 
as a new approach to printing 
press merchandising. 

The Exhibitruck is a 26-foot- 
long vehicle, entirely self-con- 
tained, with its own power-gen- 
erating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, so the new Little Giant can 
be put through its paces right at 
the door of a printing plant with- 
out hooking to an electric line. 
The press is operated at its top 
speed of 5,000 impressions an 
hour without vibration in the 
truck. 

Production of the Little Giant 
is in full swing, ATF said. All of 
the company’s sales branches soon 
will be equipped with demonstrat- 
ing floor models, The machine is 
one of the most versatile letter- 
presses ever built. It has a sheet 
range from 3%” x 5%” to 12” x 
18”, and handles stocks from 
onion skin to 4-ply cardboard. 
Hairline 
process work, covering heavy 
solids, and automatic double-roll- 
ing have proven routine for the 
unit. Impressional strength has 
been increased 75%, providing a 
greater cylinder pull-down. 


Joins Huber Staff 


Robert W. Shields has joined 
the sales staff of the J. M. Huber 
Corp. in the Southern District. He 
will serve the territory formerly 
covered by Ray Mahoney, who 
has been transferred ‘to Huber’s 
McCook, Ill., plant. From 1938 to 
1943, Mr. Shields: was with the 
advertising department of the 
Cleveland (O.) Press. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


N. Y. Times Freed 
From Drought Fear 


Utter drought could empty 
New York City of its millions, 
now, without affecting the me- 
chanical operation of getting out 
the New 
insurance, in the form of a new 
circulatory system for the water 
that cools molten type and plate 
metal, was realized last month. 
The Times normally consumes 
about 70,000,000 gallons of water 
a year. The new system is ex- 
pected to reduce this figure. 

Until the water shortage made 
the city uneasy, the casting ma- 
chines in the stereotype depart- 
ment and in the composing room 
were cooled by water brought in 
from city mains, which was then 
allowed to run off as waste. With 
the new system there is no 
waste except a negligible loss 
from evaporation. 

The new recirculation system 
has been designed not o: for 
the cooling apparatus in the 
composing room and stereotype 
rooms, but works in the pipes 
that. carry cold water to the air- 
conditioning machinery, and to 
restaurant refrigerators. 

It does not, however, operate 
in water lines that run to the 
washrooms, to restaurant sinks 
or dishwashers, to the showers 
or drinking fountains. A kind 
of Times water guard, made up 
of members of the mechanical 
staff, keeps an eye out for leaks, 
breaks, or other water-wasting 
fults. Shower rooms are shut 
down on Dry Thursdays and 
faucets that formerly worked 
continuously have been shut 
off. Where department opera- 
tion calls for continuous water 
flow, as in photoengraving and 
in the photo laboratory, aper- 
tures have been adjusted to re- 
strict the flow to a minimum. 

When the new system was cut 
in, all the pipes were filled with 
water. That same water now is 
used over and over. As it passes 
the water jackets of the casting 
machines it grows warmer from 
the contact, but then is led from 
the stereo and composing rooms 
to a sub-basement pump room. 
There it flows into another pipe 
and is lifted, at the rate of 500 


tower atop 





floor, and is pumped back 
into the lines that flow past the 
super-heated machinery. 


Hodgins Retires 


Marsh Hodgins has gone on 
pension with the ITU the 
Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin. The 
day he walked out of the Bulle- 
tin to take a much-needed holi- 


foreman of the 
Regina Leader-Post before he 
went to the Victoria Times, has 
been appointed to succeed him. 
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Pa. Daily Installs 
64-Page Scott Press 


The Tarentum (Pa.) Valley 
Daily News has installed a 64- 
page Scott press in a new 70x32 
.vu¢ building wing. 

The original News_ building 
has remodeled. The 
asplay advertising department 
has been transferred to the old 
pressroom and the business of- 


ce ged. 

Editorial offices are being ex- 
panded and a library, confer- 
ence and utility room added. 


Press Is Delivered 
To Vancouver Plant 


Nineteen boxcars were re- 
quired to bring the new Scott 
press from Indianapolis to Van- 
couver, B. C. The parts are now 
being steam-cleaned at Vancou- 
ver prior to being erected in the 
new building of the Sun Pub- 
lishing Co., under construction. 
Present presses in the Sun 
plant operate on two 150-horse- 

wer motors, turning out 50,- 

newspapers per.hour. The 
new Scott press will use three 
200-horsepower units and pro- 
duce 170,000 folded newspapers 
per hour. 


Department Store 
Acquired for Annex 


The Times and Alleganian Co., 
publishers of the Cumberland 
(Md.) News and Times, has an- 
nounced the purchase of a de- 
partment store building next to 
the newspaper plant to house 
some of its departments. 

e@ company has also pur- 
chased a four-unit Duplex press 
which will replace a Goss in use 
since 19: The new press will 

housed in a new one-story 
wing to be built in the rear of 
ae present Times-News build- 
ing. 





J 
Grein Is Foreman 
Johnny Grein has succeeded 
Bill Beilman, retired, as fore- 


ning News. He has been with 
the News since July 5, 1911, 
when he applied for a summer- 
vacation job. 
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FILMS PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
CARBON TISSUE DEVELOPING EQUIPMENT 
CAMERAS ETCHING EQUIPMENT 
DARKROOM EQUIPMENT CHEMICALS 

STRIPPING EQUIPMENT TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


SENSITIZING EQUIPMENT 


or the weekly or the 
daily newspaper 


A way to reduce production costs... a way to 
save time . . . a way to print a better looking news- 
paper . . . a way to control the speed and quality of 
engravings: A modern, well equipped engraving depart- 
ment, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLANT, Can give your newspaper 
all of these advantages and more! 


You may be thinking of such equipment now, 
and Chemco is ready to help you with suggestions, 
ideas and estimates of costs based on years of expe- 
rience in building and supplying the finest engraving 
equipment and supplies. 


Later, you will find it worthwhile to learn how, 
specifically, your plant can benefit through use of 
one or more Chemco units. 


Don't hesitate to write for further information. 
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Sports, Society and Caption Copy 


Poorly Handled for 
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r time waster is the prac- 
tice of allowing the writers to mix 
type faces in a line, such as hav- 
ing names and places in bold face 
type in a story otherwise set in 
light face. It actually takes twice 
as long to set a mixed line as if 
the line were set in one face of 
type. 

One instance of unforgivable 
sloughing of work onto the oper- 
ator is the custom lately in vogue 
of sending in lists of race horses 
arranged according to post posi- 
tion, then numbering the lines ac- 


Composing Room 
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is drawn through the initials, oblit- 
erating them. This is nothing but 
carelessness. 

The sports writer should be in- 


to be followed in the tabulation of 
sports results. As it now is every 
baseball, basketball, golf or horse 
race table is set in a differen 
style. Look at the race results: 
1—1% miles, 4-yr. up alw., 


900: 

2—$1200, clmg., 3-yr. up, 6 
furlongs: 

3—Hep., 1% miles, 
3-yr.: 

4—2-yr. mdn., $1000, 5 fur., 
clmg. 

Note they are all different. An 
easy way would be te tell the op- 
erator to follow a set style regard- 
less of the copy. 

As for Captions ... 

Then we have the writer of 
“captions” for the illustrations, 
whose idea of efficiency is to con- 
fuse the operator in every way 
possible, both by the language em- 
ployed in the matter he writes, 
and in the photo credit lines. To 
illustrate: The man setting these 
picture descriptions has at his 
finger tips credit lines for every 
photographer working on the pa- 
per, every major photo studio in 


ME the city, police and fire depart- 


ment photographers, as well as for 
the wirephoto services. It would 
save the operator hours of time 
every day if these lines were stan- 
dardized, as when a deviation oc- 
curs, the lines have to be set on 
another machine, which may be 
busy at that particular moment, 
necessitating a wait. 

But how does this “caption” 
writer employ his and the oper- 
ators’ (yes, 





the one pho- 

Multiply this by the 

on the 

staff and lay them end to end— 
and you have a trayful of slugs. 


add still another, to wit: “Interna- 
tional News via 
undp! 


Beta Kappa key at any college of 

e ; 
Cerulean Blue on Blue 

And so on up to the top—the 

dear girls of the society columns. 


- Names mis-spelled, “fuschia” for 


fuchsia, etc., are too common to 
deserve mention. And there is the 
lady who uses a cerulean blue 
typewriter ribbon on baby blue 
paper. She probably does not real- 
ize that li ing machines have 
not yet been equipped with ultra- 
violet light, nor that such light is 
essential for reading such copy. 

Also why not get together on 
whether to spell out Mesdames or 
abbreviate it to Mmes.? Both 
styles alongside each other look 
ridiculous. 

And what about editing the 
copy? Is the editor so busy mark- 
ing little X’s over the periods that 
all other things lose their impor- 
tance? He even lets an article 
about a wedding get into the com- 
posing room, mentioning all in 
attendance from bride to ring- 
bearer, but omitting the name of 
the bridegroom. 

When it comes to “made work” 
and “slowdowns,” the printer is a 
piker by comparison. 


Course for Printers 
At Montana School 


Instruction in linecaster opera- 
tion and maintenance highlighted 
the Graphic Arts Short Course at 
the Montana State university jour- 
nalism school April 22 and 23. 
More than 100 printers and pub- 
lishers attended. 

Jack Daigneault, San Francisco 
representative of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., was assisted by 
C. D. Bowman, Billings, Montana, 
Mergenthaler salesman. 

John T. Porter, Los Angeles, 
Pacific coast director of American 


. Type Founders’ educational de- 
; partment, 


advocated modern 
equipment for best results, and 
col 


Kalamazoo, .» Manager of 
printing for Hammond 
Machinery 


Gold Ink Stunt 
Worked 30 Years Ago 


Harry Utti, press foreman of the 


recently by adding a little bronze 
to the “Rotary Gold” of Leber 
Ink Co. 

That made news, (E&P, April 
22, page 40) because successful 
use of gold ink on newsprint is 
rare. But actually the achievement 
was reported 30 years ago in 
E&P when the Chicago Herald & 


'S Examiner printed a gold cross on 


the front page of a Memorial Day 
edition. It was said then to_ have 
been the first time gold ink was 
printed at hi; on anything 


, highspeed 
+ but high-gloss magazine stock. 


Mail Room Work 
Stepped Up 30% 


The Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer 
is operating faster mail room 
equipment. 

Joe Walker, for 25 years mail- 
ing room superintendent, said the 
new equipment, including three 
Signode automatic tying machines 
and an automatic rectangular proc- 
essing conveyor, has speeded up 
the output by 30%. Eighteen men 
on week nights and 35 on Satur- 
days, and 13 working throughout 
the days, are required to handle 
the mail room. 

Fellow employes gave Mr. 
Walker a wrist watch in honor of 
his silver anniversary as head of 
the department. 


Holyoke Headliner 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Tran- 
script-Telegram has sold its Du- 
plex press to the Times and Alle- 
ghanian Co. of Cumberland, Md., 
publishers of the Cumberland 
News and Times to make room 
for a new Goss Headliner. 
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Electrotypes In Use 
Over 100 Years 


By S. E. Sangster, 
American Electroplaters Soc. 


Printing with type, which be- 
gan in the 15th century and 
which in the progress of time has 
seen improvements in equipment, 
technique and material, has played 
a conspicuous part in molding 
our present way of life. 

Probably no one invention has 
contributed as much to progress 
in the printing industry as has the 
application of the science of elec- 
troplating in the introduction of 
the electroformed electrotype just 
some 100 years ago. 

It was back in the 1840’s that 
the first printed matter was pro- 
duced from a copper electrotype 
Today thousands of advertising 
executives daily order copper or 
“steel” electrotypes, yet few have 
any real idea of how such are 
produced. 

First a Mold is Made 

Electrotypes are what are 
known as electroforms—one of 
the oldest-known kind of electro- 
formed products. By that is meant 
that the actual printing face is 
electrolytically formed of nickel, 





primarily for the purpose of 
adding rigidity to the electro- 
formed shell, so it may be more 
easily removed from the plastic 
mold without distortion or injury 
to the initial nickel printing face. 

Upon removal from the copper 
tank, a flash plating of tin is 
given to the copper back of the 
shell. The shell is then removed 
from the mold. It is then placed 
face down and a white metal 
backing alloy, composed of 90% 
lead; 5% antimony and 5% tin, 
is poured onto the back of the 
electroformed shell. The flash tin, 
as the molten metal, strikes it, 
immediately melts and serves to 
form the bond with the shell. 

The electrotype then passes 
through around a dozen prepara- 
tory bench operations, including 
the important tooling operation 
known as “routing,” and after 
passing final inspection is ready 
for the press. In instances where 
it is to be used for a run of over 
1,000,000 impressions, the nickel 


* printing face is usually given a 


thin chromium plating. 
Many Impressions 

In this age of printing where 
long runs are essential of maga- 
zines, newspapers and advertising 
booklets, a photo-engraving on 
copper when used as the printing 
surface would fail to stand up 
after the first 50,000 impressions. 

The number of impressions ob- 
tainable with various electrotypes: 


nickel or copper as a shell which Origi nal ziny 


is then bonded to a backing of 
electrotype metal. 

In manufacturing electrotype, 
the initial step is to produce a 
mold which retains all the detail 
of the master plate. As of today 
such molds are generally made of 
Vinylite, a thermoplastic posses- 
sing to a major degree essential 
molding qualities. This material 
has largely replaced teneplate 
and/or wax. 

The Vinylite sheet, after slight 
pre-heating, is placed over the 
master plate and inserted in a 
press where pressure is applied, 
while the heat is continued for 
about one minute. Removed from 
the press, the Vinylite mold is 
then carefully lifted off the mas- 
ter plate and then given a spray- 
ing with a conductive film of 
silver upon the surface to be elec- 
troplated. 

If it is to be what is generally 
termed a “steel” electrotype, this 
mold is then immersed in the 
nickel plating tank for the initial 
electroforming of the printing 
shell. The thickness of this plat- 
ing depends chiefly upon the 
length of the printing run it will 
be used for. Generally the plat- 
ing thickness runs between .0005 
to .002 inch. 

Copper Adds Rigidity 

The mold is then transferred 
to a copper plating tank where 
another deposition—this one of 
copper—goes on the back of the 
nickel face this plating russ bee ——————————— 


tween .006 and .10 inch and is Saemnameemamnaseeercneesso 
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Curved nickel from halftone... 800,000 
One of the major advantages 
of the electrotype is that as many 
low-cost reproductions as neces- 
sary can be made off the relatively 
inexpensive master plate. 


$150,000 Damage 


Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed six units of a twin sex- 
tuple Hoe press in the pressroom 
of the Los Angeles (Calif.) Her- 
ald & Express with a loss esti- 
mated at $150,000. 





Joe Lane New Boss 
Of 550 af Times 


h Lane, who joined the 
Neo » York Times 22 years ago as 
a printer, was named acting gen- 
eral foreman of the composing 
room recently. His elevation from 
day foreman puts him in charge 
of the entire composing room 
operation and a working force of 
over 550 men. He _ succeeds 


Goss British Head 
Tours U. 5. Plants 


Thomas I. McGarry who held the zations. 


post for eight years. Mr. Mc- 
Garry remains in Times service. 

Joe Lane was born and edu- 
cated in Chicago. After public 
school and technical high, he 
served nearly three years in the 
Army Air Corps in World War 
I. Later, he put in two years at 
Northwestern University School 
of Commerce, worked nights as 
apprentice in a job shop. 

He got his journeyman’s card 
in 1920. when he was 24 years 
old. His first newspaper job was 
with the Chicago Tribune. He 
moved on to the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald, then to Pasa- 
dena (Calif.) Star-News. 

He came to the Times on 
March 30, 1928. 


New ATF List 


His tour will also include sev- 
eral newspaper and 
plants in Chicago, New York, and 
Canada. 
the Gon BS ae 
persons, 


operated at full capacity. 
than 100 black and roto units have 
already been shipped. 


Meadville Daily Has 
New Engraving Shop 


The Meadville (Pa.) Tribune- 
Republican has opened 


Photo-G: 
division’ of the Tribune Publishing 


American Type Founders has Co 


published a new 48-page descrip- 
tive price list of ATF foundry 
type, giving samples of the 260 
faces now in production. 


The new building is across the 
street from the newspaper plant. 
The basement floor is used for the 
storage of newsprint. 





LINK PAPER COMPANY 





It’s easy to fake this one... 


It may be fun to be fooled by 
a magician, but not by P: 

for Tel equipment. They 
must be foolproof, depen 
able, serviceable. And it is for 
these reasons that the leaders 
invariably choose-Link Papers 
for all types of communica- 
tions equipment. 

Link Papers for Teletype 
—— are the result of 25 


. “~~ = care niformly high in 
quality, economical in cost, 
and arma 0 in all —— for 
every bam chine. Backed 
by Link’s prompt delivery 
service. 





220 Broadway, New York 7, 
Paper and Topes for Teletype 





,N.Y. 


and other Communications Equipment 
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‘JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Foreign Student Says 
U. S. Press Best, Worst 


(Eprror’s Note: A novel foreign fellowship in journalism, created 
at the University of Michigan in cooperation with the press of the 
state, is completing its second year. It offers a year’s academic study 
in journalism and American institutions and a second year's intern- 


ship on Michigan newspapers. 


Cooperating newspapers are the Flint Journal, Detroit News, 
Pontiac Press, St. Johns Republican News, Hastings Banner, and Ann 


Arbor News. 


The fellows for 1948-50 are Dr. Rudolph Soucek, Austrian novel- 
ist; and Dr. Gerd H. Padel, of Zurich, Switzerland.) 


By Gerd H. Padel 


Onty by intelligent communi- 
cation of news by men of gener- 
ous feelings and broad knowledge 
may we hope to improve human 
understanding between individuals, 
groups, and nations. 

This is the basic idea of an ex- 
periment undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the 
University Press Club of Michi- 
gan, an organization comprised 
of editors and publishers of 
Michigan newspapers. “An ad- 
venture in understanding,” as one 
of the editors called it, the project 
was suggested by President Alex- 
ander G. Ruthven, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in 1948 as 
the Michigan Fellowship for For- 
eign Journalists. 

An Adventure 

It was indeed an adventure, es- 
pecially for the two European 
graduate students, Rudolf Soucek, 
from Austria, and myself, who 
were invited to study, travel, and 
serve newspaper internships for 
two years in this country. Since 
we were familiar with student 
methods in our respective coun- 
tries, we anticipated without mis- 
givings the first year as students 
majoring in Journalism and Amer- 
ican institutions. 

But how would we ever be able 
to meet the requirements of the 
second, the year of “internships” 
on the staffs of four different 
Michigan newspapers, from the 
Metropolitan daily to the rural 
weekly? How would we make 
out as reporters, feature writers, 
and copyreaders in a foreign 
language on strange papers? 

Now the greater part of this 
dreaded second year has already 
passed and the experience proved 
to be successful beyond all expec- 
tations. In fact, the program met 
enthusiastic response from spon- 
sors and candidates alike. 

The two other young European 
Rewspapermen—an Italian and a 
German — now studying at the 
University will start their intern- 
ships on the newspapers this Fall. 
The entire di 
ly and provides the candidates 
with most unusual opportunities 
for learning about American ways 
and life. 

In these days when propaganda 
is the rule, I was encouraged to 


emooth- 








look for the shadows as well as 
for the highlights; and I was 
warned that I would probably 
find some ways and habits which 
I would not like to make my own. 
I did find such habits, naturally. 
But much more often I encoun- 
tered wholesome and good ideas 
which I shall take home with me 
and apply in my future work. 
Impressed with Training 

Coming from a country where 
special journalism education does 
not rate very highly, I am amazed 
at the extent and the perfection 
to which journalism schools in 
American universities have 
brought journalistic training. In 
Switzerland the idea prevails that 
a thorough, general, and possibly 
academic education is the best 
preparation for a journalistic 
career and that journalism depart- 
ments in institutions of higher 
learning are to be strictly confined 
to the theoretical and scientific as- 
pects of newspaper problems. 

If, however, the ideal “mid- 
die of the road” between too 
much theory and too much prac- 
tice can be found—as it is found 
at the University of Michigan 
now—I submit that a somewhat 
specialized journalism education 
has its great merits and undoubted 
advantages. 

How much did the courses of- 
fered by the journalism depart- 
ment help me in my practical 
work? A great deal. Not only 
the technical lessons but also the 
professional standards on which 
the teaching of the school is based 
could be applied very well in most 
instances and places. 

Some Reflections 

Here are some reflections based 
on my experiences with American 
newspapers. 

American papers, I think, know 
better than any in the world how 
to present news and how to make 
it interesting and comprehensive 
for the reader. The method of 
packing the essential part of a 
news item into a few brief sen- 
tences is, for instance, hardly 
known to the Swiss papers. 

I admire the very definite and 
sincere efforts of the majority of 
the American press to keep news 
separated from opinion. In the 
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ture, and science. Being a blend 
of newspaper and magazine, they 
are written to be read at leisure, 


thinking 
amount of time and energy which 
the American press spends to 
save the reader’s time (headline 
writing!) I am surprised at the 
lack of any comprehensive classi- 
fication of news in American pa- 
pers. Domestic, foreign and local 
stories are scattered all over the 
20, 40 or 80 odd pages and I 
inevitably miss some parts of a 
political deyelopment. 
jective Review 

To get a complete picture of 
significant events I have to read 
a roundup like the News of the 
Week in Review in the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, 
a review which is certainly the 
most successful approach to objec- 
tive mews coverage I have ever 
seen. 

My most seridus objection to 
American newspapers generally is 
what I call their distortion of 


news values. There is no doubt ; 


that the majority of the American 
press for purely commercial rea- 
sons plays up the extraordinary, 
exciting event, without regard to 
its real significance. Crimes as 
such are given much more space 
usually than the less exciting but 
more important problem of their 
causes and their prevention. 

“Human interest” is often used 
as an excuse for violations of an 
individual’s right to privacy or for 
insignificant chatter. The best ex- 
ample of such a harmless but in- 
significant babble was the tre- 
mendous front page publicity giv- 
en to Shirley May France’s prepa- 
ration and unsuccessful attempt 
last summer to swim the English 
Channel. (The disabled Belgian 
veteran who without any prepara- 
tion succeeded in swimming the 
Channel got one little story!) 

The answer which I got most 
frequently to this criticism was: 
“That’s what our readers want.” 
If this is true, it is so only because 
the newspapers made the reader 
that way. 

Nation of Extremes 

I caught myself frequently dur- 
ing the past few months 
a big, rather di: i 
story (and reading it first)—only 
because it was thrown into my 
face under a big headline on the 
front page and not because I was 
especially interested in it, or be- 
cause it was the most important 
or significant story in the paper— 
it definitely was not. But my val- 
ues became distorte 

America is a country of ex- 
tremes and of contradictions. Big 


worst. 


prove themselves continuously toa 
improve the society they serve. 


Home Styling 


Home Furnishings week, 
course of interior decoration les- 


six-lesson course to include one 
extra evening and one additionat 
afternoon session. 

An attempt was made to limit 
classes to 240 persons, but nearly: 
400 heard the color and wall treat- 
ment lectures. More than 150 per- 
sons were turned wy after stand. 
ing room was filled. The instruc- 
tor was J. F. Carter, a professional 
interior decorator, who has been 
the interior decoration consultant 
for Mary Cullen’s Cottage for 10 


years. 

Consultation through the news- 
paper is done by mail with read- 
ers sending in scale drawings of 
their room or rooms plus colors 
they prefer and present furnishings 
if any. A great many of the re- 
quests come from —— 
pwd A aan f ise 

rating. oO poet 
room is made for a coordinated 
color scheme. One dollar per 


crime room is charged for a scale draw~ 
arrangement. 


ing of a furniture 
12,000 at Show 


than 12,000 persons attended 
Better Homes Show of the Water- 
bury Republican and American in 
the Armory April 24-29. Francis 
P. Buckley, advertising manager, 
was in 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Hiss Was One of Many, 
Reporters’ Book Warns 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


SEEDS OF TREASON, by Ralph de 
barge Mis Ai we Is Co a 
270 pp. $350. dis 
Hiss 1s one man caught in a 

tragedy of arrogance and self-de- 

ception, charge the two experi- 

reporters of Communist ex- 
posure who wrote this book. “But 
there are those who aided and 
abetted him in their own blind- 
ness,” they declare; “and their 
name is legion. Instead of crush- 
ing the seeds of treason, they scat- 
tered them in good American 
earth.” 

To reach this conclusion fac- 
tually and dramatically, the au- 
thors — Ralph de Toledano of 
Newsweek and Victor Lasky of 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun—have tied together loose 
ends of the Hiss-Chambers case. 
They have traced the pattern of 
Communist espionage in high 
places as the design took shape at 
the trial and conviction of Alger 
Hiss for perjury. 

They have reviewed. grand jury 
and Congressional hearings. And 
they have backgrounded what they 
call “the history of an era” by ex- 
amining the social and intellectual 
environments that shaped and ul- 
timately blasted the brilliant ca- 
reers of Chambers and Hiss. 

Reporters’ Roundup 

The book is a quick, reporters’ 
roundup. It is not the definitive 
story of infiltration that can be 
written when more facts are clear, 
and when the Hiss case itself has 
moved through it probably reveal- 
ing stages of appeal. It is not a 
careful and needed charting of an 
adequate course for security. This 
early, that accomplishment is 
hardly possible. 

While the drama of the trial is 
fresh, however, it has been useful 
to disentangle fact from rumor, as 
“Seeds of Treason” definitely does, 
and to give logical sequence to a 
bewildering and alarming story. 
This story the authors tell against 
the history of Communist intrigue 
from the time when Marxism was 
a fashionable parlor attitude to the 
present when its polite intellectual- 
ism is petering out as the insidi- 
ous purpose become manifest. 

And they tell it in a style that 
is fast and lean—tell it so dra- 
matically, so vividly, that it focus- 
es wide attention on one of the 
most significant courtroom battles 
of recent years and on the prob- 
tem of safeguarding our govern- 
ment from within at an explosive 
moment of history. It is good 
writing, good reporting—hard to 

lay aside. 
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“The conviction of Alger Hiss,” 
the authors warn, “is a flare light- 
ing up the sordid pasture of blind- 
ed subversives. In a warring 
world, with the United States fac- 
ing the greatest threat in history, 
they refuse to see. This is the 
tragedy of history. The Hiss- 
Chambers drama can be a curtain- 
raiser of a new steadfastness. Or 
it can be the last whimper of a 
tired and demoralized world.” 


Why Russia Sold Alaska: 
One of Many Answers 


A BOOK ABOUT AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. rge Stimpson. New 
and Brothers. 436 pp. 


i 

GerorGe Stimpson, for years a 
Washington, D. C. newspaperman, 
found facts so charming that al- 
most annually he turns out a book 
about them. He has written “A 
Book About a Thousand Things,” 
then “Information Roundup,” and 
“A Book About the Bible.” 

In his newest, “A Book About 
American History,” he back- 
grounds and frequently clears up 
colorful quotes and little-known 
facts from America’s past. The 
origin of the name, nickname, and 
pronuncination of every state is 
explained. New Jersey, for in- 
stance, evolved from Caesar, the 
Roman dictator. Caesarea, as 
conquering Romans named the 
Channel isle, became Chesrea, Jes- 
rie, and finally Jersey. 

And who first called the west- 
ern hemisphere the new world? 
Amerigo Vespucci, from whose 
first name America is derived, 
wrote a letter to Lorenzo de Me- 
dici in 1503, Mr. Stimpson ex- 
plains, suggesting that the newly 
discovered lands be called Mundus 
Novus, Latin for “new world.” 

Pursuing New still further in 
American names, the author de- 
clares that reputable writers often 
err in writing the name of the 
Dutch colony in America as New 
Netherlands instead of New Neth- 
erland as it ought to be. The 
mother country in Europe, he ex- 
plains, is correctly called the 


answers to historical questions. It 
is surprising therefore to note his 
omission of Thomas R. Marshall’s 
now-famous remark to John 
Crockett, chief clerk of the United 


States Senate that “What this 
country needs is a good five-cent 
cigar.” 

Perhaps Mr. Stimpson thought 
the country had plenty of five-cent 
cigars. The trouble is, they cost a 
quarter. What the country really 
needs, as Franklin P. Admas once 
wrote in his Conning Tower, is a 
good five cents that will buy one. 


Query and Reply 

AN UPSTATE New York editor 
writes: “A telephone query we 
couldn’t answer the other day was, 
what word means fear of high 
places? Can you tell me of a book 
in which the various phobias are 
collected and defined?” 

Acrophobia means fear of high 
places. Photophobia means fear of 
light. Nyctophobia means dread of 
darkness, and so forth. 

Under the heading of FEAR, 
various phobia-words are gathered 
together and defined in “The Word 
Bank,” a book by Sophie Basescu, 
published by the Rodale Press, 
Emmaus, Pa. (E&P, Aug. 6, °49). 

= 


New Officers Named 
On Gloversville Daily 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Floyd H. 
Waltamath, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the William B. 
Collins Co., publisher of the 
Morning Herald and Leader-Re- 
publican, succeeding Edward H. 
Mills who died April 15. 

Fred A. Oaksford, production 
superintendent, was elected vice- 
president, ding Mr. Mills, 
and William M. Kessler, Mr. Mills’ 





. son-in-law, was made a member 


of the board of directors and its 
secretary. 

Mr. Mills served as general 
manager, after the death of Frank 
L. Rogers on June 27, 1948. 

Mr. Waltamath appointed Mr. 
Kessler, formerly assistant busi- 
ness ger, b busi 
manager, and David Ormiston, son 
of the president of the company. 
Mrs. Julia Ormiston, as assistant 
business manager. 

= 


Hernelius Returns 
To Stockholm 


Allan Hernelius, assistant edi- 
tor-in-chief of Svenska Dagbladet, 
kholm, returned to Sweden 
this week after a three-month visit 
in the U. S. Mr. Hernelius trav- 
eled from coast to coast visiting 








Netherlands, because it sts of 
an aggregation of small states. 
But the Dutch colony, a single 
unit, was properly named New 
Netherland. 

Mr. Stimpson explains why Rus- 
sia sold Alaska to the United 
States, why the state of New York 
offered a reward for Ethan Allen, 
dead or alive, why a Civil War 
general apologized for fighting on 
Sunday—hundreds of illuminating 


pap plants, studying the 
country, the people and our way 
of life. 

Formerly managing director of 
the Swedish Newspaper Publishers 
Association, he stated on depar- 
ture that no European newspaper 
executive should attempt to write 
or form judgments about the U. S. 
before visiting here. He also said 
U. S. news executives in responsi- 
ble positions should visit Europe. 
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Mutual Life 
Is Given Award 
For PR Effort 


The first Public Relations News 
award, for distinguished accom- 
plishment in 1949, went last week 
to Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York for its use of public 
relations to humanize the corpor- 
ation in the public interest. 

Presentation was made by 
Denny Griswold, co-editor of Pub- 
lic Relations News, to Louis W. 
Dawson, president of Mutual Life, 
at a luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

Mrs. Griswold announced that 
other awards will be presented 
within the next two weeks to 
General Electric Co., Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacic Tea Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., National Cotton 
Council of America, American 
Petroleum Institute, National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, The Advertising Council, 
Inc., Freedoms Foundation, Inc., 
Financial World. 

= 


Press Holds Story 
Of Fortune Transfer 


New York City newspapers, ad- 
vised ahead of time of the pro- 
posed transfer of $2,100,000,000 
in securities to the new home of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
maintained silence until after the 
move was completed April 25. 

Newspapers here gave the same 
cooperation shown by the press 
in Montreal recently when $800 
million of the Bank of Canada 
was moved. (E&P, April 1, p. 68.) 

About a week before the Mu- 
tual transfer was to take place, 
the company had a confidential 
news conference. Details, except 
for the day of transfer and the 
routes of the trucks, were given. 
Mutual promised a single photog- 
rapher would take photos and 
supply them in time for release 
with the story. 

The five-mile transfer of $1,- 
600,000,000 from downtown Nas- 
sau St. to the new building at 
Broadway and Fifty-Fifth Street 
was completed in five hours Sun- 
day, April 23. Heavily guarded 
armored trucks had completed the 
rest of the transfer by Tuesday 
evening, April 25. 

. a 
Council Pushes 
Ads for Fathers ; 

The Father’s Day Council this 
week announced two promotions 
to make June 18 a Day to Re- 
member: an advertising contest 
for writers of newspaper and 
magazine Father’s Day ads, and 
a complete free newspaper mat 
and ad service to brighten retail 
merchandising ads during the 
week before the big day. 

Tear sheets must be sent to 
National Father’s Day Council, 
50 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., not later than June 30. 
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Exiled Newsmen 
Offer Service 
To U. S. Papers 


A new office of unusual charac- 
ter has opened its doors in New 
York City.. It is the editorial room 
of the International Federation of 
Free Journalists. 

The task of this new organiza- 
tion is to supply American agen- 
cies, particularly Radio Free Eu- 
rope, with news from behind the 
Iron Curtain. The whole setup, 
stretching from Sweden down to 
the Balkans and ending in New 
York, is staffed entirely by news- 
papermen who, for one reason 
only, escaped their native coun- 
tries. This reason was and still is 
the search for freedom. 

With the press being a subservi- 
ent organ of the governments in 
Iron Curtain countries, with na- 
tional unions of journalists serv- 
ing as semi-official agencies of 
ministries of propaganda, not 
much room was left for those 
who adhere to the principle of 
free and unmolested press. 

12 National Unions 

The exodus started a long time 
ago; as soon as Hitler overran Eu- 
rope. After V-E Day, it increased. 
New refugees joined those who de- 
cided, in spite of many forms of 
moral pressure, to remain in the 
West. 

All nationals of captive coun- 
tries, they formed 12 national un- 
ions of Journalists and afterwards 
formed larger regional organiza- 
tions in Germany, France and En- 
gland. At the end of 1948, at the 
first Congress in Paris, they estab- 
lished a joint representation called 
the International Federation of 
Free Journalists, with headquarters 
in London. One of its objectives 
was defined: “to secure the right 
of every individual to a free ac- 
cess to proper source of informa- 
tion and his right to obtain and to 
impart freely a true information.” 

Various presentations were 
made by the exiled writers to draw 
the world’s attention to the sup- 
pression of freedom by Russia. An 
effort was made to obtain hearings 
from the United Nations Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and Press with partial suc- 
cess. 

Represents 1,200 

In England and France, memo- 
Tanda were presented whenever 
Occasion arose:. at the United 
Europe meetings, Labor Party 
gatherings, meetings of UNESCO, 
etc. And when the second Con- 
gress took place in Paris last Fall, 
the Executive Committee was able 
to present a good balance sheet of 
achievements. 

The Federation now represents 
1,200 newspapermen who are pub- 
lishing 170 periodicals, ranging 
from dailies to magazines, from 
quarterlies to typewritten sheets 
circulating in one or two. DP 
camps. 
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Guthman Gets 
Another $500 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Edwin O. 
Guthman, Seattle Times reporter 
who won a $500 Pulitzer prize for 
national reporting during 1949, 
was awarded a matching $500 by 
the Times. 

W. K. Blethen, publisher, hand- 
ed the check to Mr. Guthman, 
the first Pacific Northwest news- 
paper man to win the Pulitzer re- 
porting award since the competi- 
tion was started 33 years ago. He 
is the fifth West Coast reporter to 
win one of the prizes. 





All are working newspapermen. 
They try to support themselves, to 
keep on writing and to keep on 
being active as fighters for free- 
dom. 

The Federation was never finan- 
cially helped by anyone except its 
members. Dues are paid to nation- 
al unions and they in turn pay 
dues to the Federation. Partici- 
pants in the Congress pay their 
own fares, cover all their ex- 
penses. In the last Congress, 250 
persons were present, representing 
every national union. 

The New York office is the first 
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From where I sit 
by Joe Marsh 











effort to set up something which 
could be useful for both American 
newspapermen and their compa- 
triots at home. A network was 
organized in Europe sending to 
New York unpublished original 
items. To begin with, the material 
will go on the air over Radio 
Free Europe, the new project of 
the National Committee for Free 
Europe. Later the Federation 
hopes to be able to supply similar 
material to U. S. editors who 
would be interested in it. 

Zygmunt Nagorski, Polish news- 
paperman, who heads the office 
at 193-15C 73rd Avenue, Flushing, 
explained that through his office 
it is hoped that many exiled writ- 
ers will be able to work and some 
of them to eat—again. The news 
items are sold now on the basis 
of their usefulness. 

The Federation is also challeng- 
ing the International Organization 
of Journalists, which sits in 
Prague. American and British 
journalists withdrew their mem- 
bership from IOJ and steps are be- 
ing contemplated to form another, 
more representative body. Harry 
Martin, president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, addressed the 
Federation’s Congress in Paris. 

a 


Leslie D. Reagin Dies 

Sarasota, Fla.—tLeslie Dyer 
Reagin, 68, died here April 15. 
He was owner of the Sarasota 
Times until it was merged with 
the Sarasota Herald Tribune in 
1928 and was associated with the 
Tampa Times and the Tampa 
Tribune. He served as first chair- 
man of the Florida State Racing 
Commission and was a member 
of the State Railroad and Public 


His Punch 
is His Signature 


Was on the train up to Central City 
the other day and when the conductor 
came around, I asked him why their 
ticket punches make such odd-shaped 
holes in the ticket. 


“Every conductor in the country 
has a different design for his punch,” 
he tells me. “Some even show up a 
fellow’s preferences. Now take mine. 
The hole looks like a beer goblet.’ 

Sure enough! Then he went on to 
say that the punch is just like the 
conductor’s personal signature. Makes 
it easy to trace tickets . . . to check up 
if something happens. 

From where I sit, even though your 
ticket is punched differently from mine, 
it still gets you where you’re going. 
Just like people with their opinions. 
You might like coffee, another person, 
tea—and I’ll settle for a temperate 
glass of beer. But what does it matter, 
so long as we respect the right of the 
other to have tastes and opinions? 
We're all trying to go in the same 
direction—towards a friendlier, more 
pleasant world for all of us. 
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2 Who Boost Camera 
Business Get Boosts 


By James L. Collings 


NICE THINGS have happened to 
two of the nicest guys in the 
business, and if you've got five 
minutes to spare 
we'll give you 
the left to right 
on the events. 

First off, Wil- 
liam C. (for 
Charles) Ecken- 
berg of the New 
York Times will 
become, on July 
1, an assistant 
a “ak a 

» a 
seat in the fac-  Eekemberg 
of journalism,” at Colum- 
bia University’s graduate school 
of journalism. 

Second off, Frank J. (for Jo- 
seph) Scherschel of Life mag- 
azine has been made assistant 

picture editor of that publication 
{May 1). He is also in charge 
of all laboratories. 

Gentlemen Promoters 

Here are a few lines about the 
gentlemen, both of whom are 
rated top cameramen and strong 
a ~ the interests of press 
photograph 

Bill, or Eck as he is more com- 
monly called, is 51, bald, heavyset 
and serious. He has been with 
the Times since 1922, and now 
serves double duty there: on the 
street and two days a week on the 
picture desk as day picture editor. 

The Times staffer has had his 
hand in many photo pies. He is a 
charter member of the National 
Press Photographers Association, 
a speaker before newspaper groups, 
including short courses in press 
photography and American Press 
Institute seminars, and an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. 

<= hope,” he says, “that all these 
associations, both local and na- 
tional, will attain their full goal of 
service to photographers and press 
photography. 

“We're all striving to advance 
the interests of cameramen. Much 
has been done and much remains 
to be done.” 

Eck is completing his fifth year 
of teaching at Columbia. He ‘_ 
spent one day a week there, in- 
structing 70 students in photog- 
raphy, and will continue at that 
pace. Before his promotion he had 
been an associate in the school. 

How do you feel about it, prof? 

Eck laughed, “None of that -. 
fessor title for me, 
suppose I will get a fot of ribbing. 
But seriously, it made me very 
happy and I feel highly honored.” 

Frank is different from Eck in 
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temperament. He’s nervous and 
slurs his words together when he 
talks (“I swallow the words,” he 
admits) and needs all of Broad- 
way to gesticulate in. He owns 40 
pairs of shoes. 

Everyone likes Frank—that in- 
fectious grin, that sense of humor, 
that simplicity, that earth-realness 
about him. At the drop of a re- 
quest, he'll do almost anything 
for anybody, especially when 
— has his luck wear a little 

in. 
Well, Mr. Charmer is 43 and 
comes out of Milwaukee. For 16 
years he was with the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal. For 15% years of 


that time he was head photog- 


rapher on that newspaper. In fact, 
he helped to build the department 
as one of the best in the country. 
He says he’s proudest of that 
achievement. 

Impressive Record 

Before becoming a _ wheel, 
Frank was on general assignment 
with the magazine for nine years, 
including service as a war corre- 
spondent. He was on every type 
of bombing mission that was 
flown. 

Frank smiled in recalling the 
Navy phase of it. “The only time 
I ever had regular meals since I’ve 
been a photographer was when I 
was with some ship. You had to 
eat when it was put in front of 
you, or else.” 

His record of working on be- 
half of press photography is as 
impressive as Eck’s. Since 1925 he 
has had some connection with 
some program or seminar or asso- 
ciation. 

He’s a member of the original 
Chicago Press Photographers As- 
sociation, and in 1934 he and 
others tried in vain to organize a 
Milwaukee association. In 1941 he 
began his long tie-in with Kent 
State University short courses in 
press photography. He, too, has 
been a guest expert at API semi- 
nar. 

“I'm always trying to learn 
something at these meetings my- 
self,” he explained. “I feel this 
way. There never has been and 
there never will be enough good 

press photographers, so the more 
Ceomitin you have, the better 
the standards in press photography 
will be. 

Good Taste Needed 

“And on the matter of good 
taste, well, I think you have to 
improve the average cameraman’s 
taste. Too many of them are mus- 
cle-bound from having too much 
technique, which is just as bad 
as not having enough. You've got 


Hunted Men 
Surrender in 
This City Room 
MOoNnTREAL—Deputy Police Di- 
rector Thomas Leggett phoned the 
editor of the Herald last week 


and asked if the time had come 
to station a constable in the edi- 


Py torial department to assist in tak- 





Frank Scherschel 


to make your pictures have some- 
thing to say.” 

Frank, who serves as liaison be- 
tween the laboratories and Life 
personnel and directs the photog- 
raphers’ flow of work, has 30 un- 
der him in his New York City lab- 
oratory, which is just across the 
street from the main office. He 
said he will still cover assignments 
that require many photographers. 

“But I'll be using a big bertha,” 
he laughed, “so I won't have to 
move around so much.” 

The new boss has every tool to 
work with, personal and Lifewise. 
He himself has $9,000 worth of 
equipment and Life has a varied 
collection of cameras and lenses 
that represent an investment of 
$166,000. He said that each of 
Life’s 35 staffers has an average 
of $5,000 in personal equipment. 

Is it true what they say about 
Life photographers, Frank? You 
know, 500 negatives a job? 

He replied that he remembered 
the time he did the Grand Canyon 
in 12 days and “probably shot 
1,200 negatives.” 

“That’s quite a bit to shoot,” he 
grinned, “especially when captions 
go with the pictures and you just 
happen to be the worst caption 
writer there is, which I am.” 
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Joins SSC&B 

G. William eo Jr. has 
joined Sullivan, Stauffer, Col- 
well & Bayles, By 


4,400 at Met 


Hail Orators 

A record crowd of 4,400, in- 
cluding presidents and deans of 20 
colleges and Bernard Baruch, at- 
tended the finals of the New York 
Journal-American’s Eighth Annual 
Tournament of Orators May 8 at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

One thousand dollars in prizes 
and a chance to compete in the 
Hearst Newspapers’ National Ora- 
tory Meet at Annapolis were won 
by Norman Garfield, Temple Uni- 
versity freshman, and Kevin 
Slowey of St. John’s Prep. Their 
victories climaxed three months 
of competition in which more than 
8,000 young men and women 
from 332 high schools and col- 
leges participated. 
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ing crime confessions. 

Here’s why: For the third time 
in four years the afternoon tab- 
loid turned over to police a want- 
ed man. 

It happened first in 1946 when 
Louis Bercovitz surrendered to 
the paper a few hours after a 
gambling boss, Harry Davis, had 
been shot to death. 

A little more than a year ago 
a carnival hand walked into the 
city room at night, buttonholed 
Harold Gardner, a reporter, and 
said he had killed a little girl in 
Ontario a few days before. His 
signed confession, first printed in 
the Herald, figured in a conviction 
and sentence to hanging. 

Mr. Gardner, now the Herald’s 
city editor, took a routine phone 
call a couple of weeks ago and 
heard a girl say she was the sweet- 
heart of Nick Cooper, only one of 
a quartet who made good in flight 
from a Montreal bank robbery 
last month. Cooper was with her, 
she said. Mr. Gardner took time 
out from his desk, picked the pair 
up and returned with them. 

Cooper had decided there was 
no future in flight and wanted 
to marry his girl, then surrender. 
Mr. Gardner communicated with 
police, who gave him two hours to 
try to arrange a wedding cere- 
mony. Complications arose, how- 
ever, and no wedding bells sound- 
ed that night or since. But 
Cooper agreed to surrender any- 
way to “get it all over with.” 

From then until police arrived 
an hour later, Mr. Gardner held 
$2,075, remnants of the bank rob- 
bery loot. 

Cooper is awaiting sentence. 

Journalistically the payoff in the 
Cooper case was this: The Her- 
ald was scooped by the morning 
Gazette on the surrender. The 
Gazette, however, gave full credit 
to the Herald. 


” 
$25 for Title . 
Cotumsus, O. — Winner of 


the Ohio State Journal’s recent 
contest to pick a name for its new 
sports column is Russ Brenneman, 
staff sports writer. He got $25 for 
titling Sports Editor Rodger Nel- 
son’s column “Broad and High”— 
which also is the intersection of 
Columbus’ two —- streets. 


Medical Section 

Sr. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Advertis- 
ing Manager W. A. Turner re- 
ports nearly 2,000 inches of copy 
were published in a Medical Sec- 
tion of the Evening Independent 
on April 26. 
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24-Hour Stereo 

Strike Settled 

In Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Stereo- 

typers of the Minneapolis Star 

and Tribune returned to work 


here May 6 after a 24-hour strike 
during which their task of produc- 


tion was performed by executive j 


and supervisory personnel of the 
Cowles Newspapers. 

Thirty-four members of Stereo- 
typers Union No. 16 had been on 
strike, while the rest of the em- 
ployes, including 16 other unions, 
remained at work. 

Get 2-Cent Raise 

Settlement of the strike provid- 
ed an hourly wage rate increase of 
two cents an hour for day and 
night work, which came within 
the framework of the unanimous 
recommendation of a state fact- 
finding commission on points at 
issue. 

The commission had recom- 
mended, and the Star and Tribune 
had agreed to, an increase of four 
cents an hour in the night scale. 
The union elected to take, instead, 
an increase of two cents an hour 
for both day and night workers. 

On two other recommendations 
of the fact-finders, the company 
had agreed to a slight modifica- 
tion in vacation schedules, and 
agreement was reached during the 
strike on the stereotyping of mer- 
chandising material for the news- 
papers. 

3rd Highest Scale 

The pay scale in the contract 
which expired Feb. 2 provided 
$93.75 or $2.50 per hour for 37%- 
hour week for day shift stereo- 
typers, while night workers re- 
ceived $97.50, or $2.60 an hour. 
Original union demands were for 
a reduction of the work-week to 
35 hours and for wage increases of 
27 6/7 cents on hour for day 
workers and 45.6 cents an hour 
for night workers. 

The Star pointed out editorially 
during the one-day strike that the 
Minneapolis scale was the third 
highest for similar work in the 
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newspaper industry. “These news- 
papers have never had a strike 
under the present ownership,” con- 
tinued the Star. “Now we have 
one, and we feel bad about it. We 
intend to keep publishing if we 
can. But the supervisory and ex- 
ecutive personnel which is man- 
ning stereotyping department 


the 
stereotypers had been advised that i 


a similar bonus was planned for 
this month. Adding the bonus to 
the offered pay scale, the spokes- 
man said, would have given night 
{stereotypers in Minneapolis the 
highest take-home pay in their 




















Under terms of the settlement, craft in the U. S. on the copy staff when he died. 
MULTIPLY BY A M LLI ON : 
¥ 
ey 
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More than a million American families ten years an increasing proportion of the 
are enjoying home ownership becauseof dollars formerly invested in other ways 
life insurance funds made available for has gone into the financing or private 
mortgages on private dwellings. Most homes. 
of these mortgages benefit families in Home mortgages serve two purposes: 
the moderate income group. they provide a sound investment for 

For example, in a recent six month the savings of the 80 million life insur- 
period mortgage loans averaging $5,400 —_ ance policyholders in the United States; 
were made on 145,000 individual and they help alleviate the housing 
dwellings. shortage. Here is another way life insur- 

The Mutual Life’s mortgage activities ance companies respond to changing 
parallel the industry’s. Over the past economic needs. 

INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
2 
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Newspaper 
Run In New 


NEws COLUMNS recently ran 
Washington datelines on govern- 
ment attempts to regulate adver- 
tising of several consumer prod- 
ucts but scant publicity was given 
to advertising’s own regulatory 
codes which help keep objection- 
able ads to a minimum—some- 
where under one-tenth of 1%. 

To remedy this, a guidebook 
on “Self-Regulation of Advertis- 
ing” was issued this week by the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

“Improvement of advertising 
through self-regulation,” the study 
declared, “has been the concern 
of various advertisers, agencies, 
media, national and local organ- 
izations, and governmental agen- 
cies since the early 1900's. 

Voluntary Cooperation 

“Through voluntary coopera- 
tion among these groups, many 
sound principles and practices 
have been established. These not 
only have served as protection for 
the public, but also have created 
good-will for business and indus- 
try. The need for self-regulation, 
however, is unending. 

“Many plans, evolved in the 
past to eliminate unethical adver- 
tising practices, are in effect to- 
day. Other plans have been sug- 
gested for the future. This study 
is intended as a guidebook of ma- 
jor facilities available now for 
self-regulation or voluntary cen- 
sorship of advertising.” 


NAEA Code Quoted 

The first code of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation goes back to 1914. Be- 
fore then, newspapers supported 
the “Truth in Advertising” cam- 
paign, starting in 1911 with the 
first crusade of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. 

The NAEA code, as revised in 
1946, contains these 10 points: 

1. No advertising will be pub- 
lished if it is fraudulent, mislead- 
ing or otherwise harmful. 

2. Rates and conditions pub- 
lished in the rate card will apply 
to all advertisers. 

3. Definitions of retail and gen- 
eral advertising, as endorsed by 
the NABA, will determine whether 
retail or general rates apply. 

4. Any possible action in con- 
nection with publicity which may 
be sent to the advertising de- 
partment will be limited to sub- 
mittal to the news department for 
use or rejection. 

5. Newspaper advertising sales- 
men will be thoroughly instructed 
in the fundamentals of good ad- 
vertising and the usefulness of 
newspapers as a medium to the 
end that competent service may 
be —— to every advertiser. 

Salesmen will be instructed 
to San advertisers in the man- 
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Ad Rules 
Guidebook 


ner that will produce maximum 
returns and to avoid overselling 
or other unsound methods. 

7. Any mention of competing 
newspapers or other media will 
be truthful. Derog: 
to the personnel, policies or ad- 
vertising value of other news- 
papers will be avoided to the end 
that fair competition may be pro- 
moted. 

8. In order to assure maximum 
returns to advertisers every effort 
will be made to induce them to 
improve the quality of their copy 
and art work and to assure good 
typography and printing. 

9. Adequate and accurate in- 
formation regarding the market 
and the newspaper will be pro- 
vided. 

10. The objective in all re- 
spects will be the advancement 
and the improvement of the news- 
paper as an advertising medium. 

Other Codes Reported 

Among the other organizations 
whose advertising codes are out- 
lined in the guidebook are the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Federal Trade Com- 
mission, National Association of 
Broadcasters, National Better 
Business Bureau Group, National 
Bureau of Standards, National 
Canners Association, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
the Proprietary Association and 
Television Broadcasters Associa- 
tion. 

Commenting on the study as 
prepared by Verne Burnett, pub- 
lic relations consultant, Frederic 
R. Gamble, AAAA president, said, 
“This new report reflects a story 
of accomplishment, in industry’s 
effort to serve the public interest 
and give a good over-all view of 
the kind and amount of self- 
regulation now going on.” 

Paul B. West, ANA president, 
said, “One of advertising’s chronic 
public relations problems is the 
persistent chant of some groups 
that too much advertising is in 
‘bad taste’ or worse. The num- 
ber and intensity of these charges 
seems to go up and down in 
cycles. Often they are accom- 
panied by statements that adver- 
tising can’t keep its house in order 
and that federal or state govern- 
ments should do something about 
it 





“The facts of the case are that 
these government groups—the 
FTC, for instance, which concern 
themselves with advertising—agree 
that the percentage of ‘objection- 
able’ ads is minute. Many gov- 
ernment people also admit that 
the advertising industry's own 

as reflected in the vol- 
untary codes now in operation us 


presented in the new guidebook 
are higher than those government 
would try to enforce had it the 
power.” 

Copies of “Self-Regulation of 
Advertising” may be ordered 
through either the ANA or 
AAAA, for $3 a copy. 


Don’t Trim Ad-Sales 
Effort, Says Slocum 


continued from page 5 








since. But still to come, in early 
1949, was the Bureau’s liaison 
with Industrial Surveys Co.’s Na- 
tional Consumer Panel—now the 
newspaper business’ No. 1 source 
of factual proof that “All Busi- 
ness Is Local” and the raw mate- 
rial from which newspapers have 
been getting the continuing series 
of charted fact-folders on “Re- 
gional Variations in the Home 
Purchases of Consumer Goods.” 

Also just getting under way in 
1947 was the Bureau’s use, in fac- 
tual sales presentations, of co- 
ordinated data from such research 
undertakings of individual news- 
papers as the Monthly Grocery 
Inventories, which had been origi- 
nated in 1939 by the New York 
World - Telegram, and the Con- 
sumer Analyses, pioneered in 
1922 by the Milwaukee Journal. 

Sales Staff Increased 

The Bureau’s national advertis- 
ing sales staff had already been 
brought almost to its present 
strength—almost double its num- 
bers in pre-Expansion years—but 
it, too, has grown larger during 
the Slocum triennium, especially 
in terms of men covering na- 
tional advertisers in the midwest 
from the Bureau’s Chicago office, 
headed by Dent Hassinger, west- 
ern manager, and the San Fran- 
cisco office, under H. C. Bern- 
sten, Pacific Coast manager. 

But completely unexplored 
when Mr. Slocum became chair- 
man was the fertile field of Bu- 
reau selling and service, on behalf 
of all newspapers, in the direction 
of national and regional chain- 
store organizations. The Bureau's 
Retail Division had been set up 
in 1945 as one of the basic ingre- 
dients of the Slocum committee’s 
Expansion Plan. But until 1948, 
its efforts had been almost en- 
tirely in the field of promotion 
and service to retail advertisers 
via Bureau member newspapers. 
Today, three staff executives—one 
each in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco—together with Re- 
tail Director Karl F. Moore are 
at work on a newspaper selling 
front the Bureau considers one 
of the most promising and produc- 
tive it has ever tackled. 

Promotion Activity 

Percentagewise, the Bureau’s 
biggest personnel expansion in the 
three years has been in promotion 
—from five in 1947, to 12. Its 
product has risen in proportion— 
especially in the field of strip- 
film presentations for mem! 


newspapers’ use such as “The Last 
Frontier of Profits,” “This Little 
Product Goes To Market” and 
“The Daily Newspaper” and of 
promotion ads for member news- 
papers’ use in their own pages 
such as the recent 1,500-line inser- 
tion, published by more than 300 
newspapers, announcing news- 
papers’ recapture from magazines 
of the position of No. 1 national 
advertising medium. 

All these are accomplishments 
for which Chairman Slocum has 
never taken credit, but in which 
he has constantly shown visible 
pride. But he is perhaps prouder 
still of a seldom-mentioned Bu- 
reau of Advertising distinction: 
Not since 1944 has the Bureau 
had a “field secretary” or any 
paid staff member at work on the 
“selling” of memberships in the 
Bureau. The virtual tripling of 
newspapers’ investment in their 
Bureau has been accomplished in 
the field by member newspapers’ 
publishers and advertising direc- 
tors and member newspapers rep- 
resentatives themselves. 

“Another important part of the 
team,” he emphasized in the Bu- 
reau’s newsletter to members this 
week, “is the volunteers. News- 
paper publishers, managers, ad- 
vertising executives and represen- 
tatives give valuable time to the 
Bureau board and plans commit- 
tee meetings without compensa- 
tion or reimbursement of expense. 

“Such talent,” he underscored, 
“could not be bought. The entire 
industry is indebted to them.” 
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2nd Secret Witness 
Award Ready for 2 


Cuicaco—A_ second murder 
conviction has been obtained 
through information furnished the 
Chicago Sun-Times under the 
“Secret Witness” plan. The mur- 
der solved was that of John Ones- 
to and three confessed slayers 
have been sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Two weeks ago the Sun-Times 
announced that a $5,000 reward 
awaited the person who had sent 
the letter which helped capture 
the slayers of Herman J. Engel- 
hard. A person appeared with a 
torn numbered piece of paper 
which matched the original letter 
and the $5,000 was paid. 


One of 8 Sex Crimes 
Solved by Detroit Tip 

Detrorr, Mich. — The Detroit 
News’ offer to pay $40,000 for in- 
formation leading to the convic- 
tion of the guilty persons in eight 
sex crimes has resulted in the 
solution of one of the cases. 

Working with information sup- 
plied by a Detroit News reader 
by the secret letter system, State 
Police said they obtained a con- 
fession in the slaying of Beatrice 
Dickerson, 17-year-old theater 
cashier. 

The News will pay $5,000 to 
the informant. 
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WILLIAM S. KELLY, JR., as Media Director con- 
trols the expenditure of over a half a million 
dollars in newspaper space for J. M. Hicker- 
son clients. 











“I started reading Editor & Publisher 
about twenty years ago,” 


STATES WILLIAM S. KELLY, JR., MEDIA DIRECTOR, J. M. HICKERSON, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


“I started reading Eprror & PUBLISHER What you know today may be obsolete 


about twenty years ago when I first broke tomorrow. To a print and time buyer, 
into the business. I used it to bolster me case histories, news and knowledge of 
in the media side of advertising. Even the various techniques: and usages of 
today I realize I can’t know all the an- newspapers are necessary. There is no 
swers, and E & P is one of those instru- question about my placing a deep-seated 
ments that come to hand to help me. A interest and value in all the information in 
media buyer must keep up to date. Epiror & PUBLISHER.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


- - - to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS ... Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 
this group that E & P is read.and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical o1 resultful way of reaching 
the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Enrror & PuRLISHER. 
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Copley Group 

Buys Burbank 
s s 

Daily Review 

BurBaNK, Calif. — Southern 
California Associated Newspapers, 
representing the Copley interests, 
has purchased Burbank Daily Re- 
view, published for 26 years by 
Harvey R. Ling. 

Alden C. Waite, president of 
SCAN, announced the purchase 
this week. 

Carroll Parcher, publisher of 
Glendale News-Press, member 
newspaper of SCAN, also will be 
publisher of the Review. George 
Hutchison, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the Review for two 
years, will remain in that position. 

Niver W. Beaman, who bought 
into the paper in July, 1948, and 
had been active on the editorial 
side, withdrew from the paper 
several weeks ago but did not dis- 
pose of his stock until the sale to 
SCAN. 


Stypes Negotiates 
3 California Sales 

San Francisco — Transfer of 
three California newspapers was 
effected May 1 4n transactions 
handled by Arthur W. Stypes, San 
Francisco broker. 

The _ semi-weekly Roseville 
Press-Tribune was sold by Milton 
P. Kjer and R. E. Blankenburg to 
Frank Sevrens, former Kelso 
(Wesh.) Tribune publisher, and 
Ardle C. Pierce, Oakland Post- 
Enquirer staffman. 

The Healdsburg Tribune was 
sold by Reuben and Robert Carl- 
son to Arnold L. Santucci. The 
purchase included a new plant 
built by the Carlsons since their 
1947 purchase from EDD. 
Roundtree, now publishing three 
Santa Clara county newspapers. 

Harvey C. McGee, former New 
York newspaperman recently with 
the Vallejo (Calif.) Times-Herald, 
and Lindsay (Calif.) Gazette, 
bought the Folson Telegraph from 
J. Boyce Smith. 

The Southfield (Mich.) News, 
owned by Thomas Thorburn, has 
been sold to Marion White and 
Betty Lewis, owners and publish- 
ers of the Four Corners (Mich.) 
Press. The papers were combined 
effective with the April 27 issue. 

Fred L. Hook, for the last 44 
years publisher of the South Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal, has dis- 
posed of his interests and is retir- 
ing at the age of 71. He took over 
the paper in 1906 and added C. A. 
Fish as his partner in 1928. They 
have sold the Journal to Leo Sto- 
nek, who also publishes papers in 
the Town of Lake and Cudahy, 
Wis. 

* * *¢ 

Elmer R. Price has purchased 
the Lindéoln County Leader at To- 
Tedo, Ore., from Kenneth Epley 
and has taken over the active 


management. Mr. Price worked 
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five years as feature writer and 
promotion manager of the Chil- 
licothe (O.) Gazette and later 
was in the promotion department 
of the New York Sun. 


Jacob Hughes Ariansen of Oak- 
land, Calif., has purchased a ma- 
jor interest in the Hayward 
(Calif.) Journal and has become 
editor and publisher, succeeding 
James T. Ritch. Lloyd T. Utter 
remains as general manager. 

* * # 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald C. Wan- 
gerin have purchased from G. G. 
Sittser the North Lincoln County 
News at Oceanlake, Ore. 


Glenn A. Leemon, for two 
years a co-partner with Paul S. 
Paulson in the St. Helens (Ore.) 
Chronicle, has disposed of his in- 
terests to Mr. Paulson, who estab- 
lished the paper in 1936. 

we 


Snyder Daily News 
Is Newest in Texas 

Snyper, Tex.—Snyder’s first 
daily newspaper, the Snyder Daily 
News, published its first regular 
edition Monday, May 1. 

The publisher is Herbert 
Feather, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Big Spring (Tex.) 
Daily Herald. Edward H. Harte is 
editor and one of the owners. 

Other owners include Andrew 
B. Shelton, executive vicepresident 
of the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter- 
News, and Houston H. Harte, a 
student at Washington and Lee 
University, who is to join the 
paper after graduation this year. 

Both the Hartes are sons of 
Houston Harte, publisher of the 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times. Edward Harte formerly 


was on the staff of the Kansas . 


City (Mo.) Star. 
a 
$24,000 Game 


Cincinnati, O.—A game be- 
tween the College All-Americans 
and Harlem Globetrotters drew 
13,521 paid customers and box 
office gross of $24,209.80, an all- 
time record for basketball here. 
The contest was sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Andrew Wi- 
ley, business manager, gave Boys’ 
Clubs of Cincinnati a check for 
$2,796.15. 
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All Publicity 
Mail Recorded 
By City Desk 


By M. C. Blackman, 
New York Herald Tribune 


On a recent Saturday, 225 pub- 
licists wrote and submitted news 
items to the city editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. And 
Saturday is the lightest handout 
day of the week. 

It so happens that the city desk 
of this newspaper keeps a record 
of all the press releases received. 
The list does not include the hun- 
dreds of items addressed to sports, 
drama, art, travel, financial, radio, 
Sunday, and other departments, 
and to columnists and special writ- 
ers. It includes only the material 
that is addressed to the city editor. 

Copy Boys Keep Record 

As the mail comes into the of- 
fice, copy boys make a record of 
the source, the subject, the release 
date, and the approximate hour of 
arrival. This facilitates the han- 
dling of complaints from press 
agents and forestalls excuses by 
assistant city editors who may 
have overlooked a story which 
the opposition did not. 

After the copy boys have done 
their chores, the handouts go in 
batches to an assistant city editor 
whose weary task it is to skim 
through the thousands of words of 


prose searching for nuggets of 
ne 


ws. 

One item in 10, perhaps, will go 
into a small basket for rewriting 
into a paragraph or more of news, 
A few will go into file called, for 
obvious reasons, “Futures.” A few 
more will provide background for 
stories to which reporters are as- 
signed, or suggestions for other as- 
signments. 

All the rest, the vast unconsid- 
ered bulk of the day’s handout 
grist, goes into a large basket— 
the wastebasket. Why? 

The chief reason is that press 
agents forget, or never knew, that 
successful publicity must be pre- 
sented so as to meet the require- 
ments and viewpoint of the news- 
paper rather than the client. In 
other words, it must be news, not 
advertising. The benefits accruing 
to the client are necessarily inci- 
dental. 


Perspective Lost 

Yet, many newspaper men lose 
their perspective when they be- 
come attached to the pay roll of 
an advertising agency or a cor- 
poration. 

There is not space here to list 
all the shortcomings of press 
agents, but one of the commonest 
and most annoying to morning 
newspapers is the failure of the 
publicity writer to list on the 
handout a night telephone number 
where he can be reached for fur- 
ther, sometimes essential, informa- 
tion. 
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CHINA IS IN THE NEWS! 


The First Authoritative China Source Book Since 1946. 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1950— 
Revised to Jan. |, 1950 
e = latest basic data on China compiled on the spot during 
1949. 


© Up-to-date Chinese domestic and international affairs docu- 


© Background and current data in tables and text. 
Essential for the editor, commentator, and political writer. 


Clothbound, 800 pages—Price $10.00 


THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS— 
“Dateline: CHINA” by Hollington K. Tong, veteran publisher 


© The inside story of China coverage by American correspond- 
e = of modern press relations between China and the 
@_Why the Marshall mission failed to accomplish its purpose. 


©@ The Chinese version of the ‘Stilwell incident.’ 
© Life in the Chungking Press Hostel. 
Clothbound, 269 pages—$3.50 
at your favorite bookstore or: 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 17, N. Y., Dept. E 
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There's a moral in this message—a moral 
that’s worth money to you. 
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Business Week reports that since the start 
of 1950, incomes in New England have 
been on a sharp upswing. Department 
stores sales, lagging elsewhere, have done 
much better than the national average. 
There’s plenty of activity. In Newbury- 
port a $15,000,000 television tube plant is 
being erected, while in Waterbury at $10,- 
000,000 brass mill nears completion. 


This is busy, stable, dependable New Eng- 
land. A prosperous New England where 
workers earn almost $3,500,000,000 in 
wages a year turning out seven billion 
dollars’ worth of manufactured products. 


Serving these industrious people are New 
England’s strong, beloved daily news- 
papers ... well-read, well-edited, and cov- 
ering a section of the country containing 
6% of the nation’s population. 


The moral? Make New England your 
market place. And make New England’s 
powerful newspapers the salesmen to sell 
your goods. 


It’s that easy. 


SELL NEW ENGLAND WITH NEWSPAPERS ... 

MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 

VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), Burlington Free Press (M). 

MASSACHUSGTTS Beste Globe (M&E _Bosten, lobe 'S), Boston Post (M), Boston Bo: ‘ord & Ameri: M&E), Boston Sunda’ 
Free sary An (s). B yociton Eaterp A. & es (E), Cape ron Standard A pon My te). F il River Hecald Naw fy che - nti 


"Gazette (E), La Eagle Tri Bedford Sunday Standard-Ti bala sentinel 6) 
Standard-Times 8, North Adams te (| (E), Pittsf ia fortahire ee Cron Tame & o W Sart ‘ me 7 


E), Taunton Gazette (E), Waltham News Tribune (E), Worcester 
Telegram and Event ning Gazette (M&E), Worcester Sunday Telegram (S). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Evening Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND—West Warwick Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Journal (M), Providence Journal (S), 
Woonsocket Cali (E). 


CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sentinel 
ford Courant, (Mi). Harttord Sourale (sh Nettherd Thames Her cele, Rees secon 1M New 


tA (mas) 


eral sa (e) 
New sain feral x Haven . 
(M&E), Water- 


y (E), Norwich bulletin’ an and yt (mae), gy — w 









2 Guild Units 
Consider Early 
Strike Action 


Two newspapers, the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun and the 


New York Journal - American, 
faced possible strike action by the 
Newspaper Guild of New York 
next week if agreements are not 
reached for new contract pro- 
visions. 

The World-Telegram and Sun 
Unit has issued an ultimatum that 
unless an offer it regards as ade- 
quate is received by May 18, a 
special meeting will be called to 
consider strike action. The old 
contract expired April 28. A 
job security clause is one of the 
chief demands of the unit. 

The executive council of the 
Journal-American Unit voted to 
recommend strike action when the 
unit meets May 16. Demands in- 
clude an 18% general wage in- 
crease, four weeks’ vacation and 
eight holidays. 


Mediati 





THE BOOTHS OF WORCESTER—George F. Booth, editor-publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Gazette, is flanked by his sons, 
Robert W., A left, and cag lg M. at right, at a oat Gann 


WrAn ena aha) with Jeffrey Lynn, local screen luminary, as narra- 
tor. Robert Booth is general manager of the radio stations; Howard 
Booth is general manager of the newspapers. 


| Pacific Group 
| Backs NAEA 
Resolutions 


GEARHART, Ore. — Techniques 
for developing more effective ad- 
vertising and a greater volume of 
advertising were 
emphasized at 
the Spring con- 
ference of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Execu- 
tives Association 
1 May 5 and 





ne five ex- 
ecutives _repre- 
senting Oregon, 
Washington, Ida- 





Bell 
ho and British Columbia news- 


papers, their advertising repre- 





granted no wage increases in guild 
cases since August, 1948, three of 
which were in arbitration. It also 
cited six mechanical craft “no- 
” settlements since June 1, 





The Federal and 
Conciliation Service has not ap- 
pointed an arbitrator to settle the 
wage issue in a dispute between 
the New York Times and the 
Guild, working on new contract 
provisions. 

The American Newspaper Guild 
announced that the International 
News Service and International 
News Picture Units had rejected 
a company offer. 

The New York Daily News 
Management made proposals for 
provisions in a new contract this 
week and the Guild unit took the 
terms under consideration. 

A NLRB union security election 
at the Brooklyn Eagle on May 9 
resulted in 229 voting for and 22 
against a union shop. 

The executive board of the 
ANG decided to investigate ac- 
tions taken by three Guild units. 
Guildsmen on the National Guar- 
dian, a pro-Wallace weekly, per- 
mitted part of their pay to be re- 
tained by the management as 
“loans.” The Daily Compass dis- 
charged 12 workers without con- 
sulting Guild officers, and the 


Guild unit on the Daily Worker 
is working under an expired con- 
tract for from $30 to $40 less per 
week than the scale of other 


dailies. 


‘No Increase’ Pattern 
Followed in Guild Case 


A “predominant pattern” of no © 
change in wage schedules in the } 
newspaper field in New York 
City in the last year was noted 


1949, three of which came 
through arbitration, since last 
June 1 


The guild had demanded in- 
creases as of June 7, 1949, under 
an interim wage-hour opening pro- 
vision of the two-year contract, 
which became effective June 7, 
1948. 

The arbitrator outlined the basis 
of the guild’s demand and then 
stated: 

“It is not necessary to pass on 
what degree of financial improve- 
ment in an employer's business 
might be held to be a factor fa- 
voring a general wage increase on 
a reopening, or to evaluate this 
contention in general. The simple 
fact is that while American Week- 
ly’s volume of business has tended 
to rise, the net profits have de- 
clined since June, 1948, because 
apparently the rise in revenue has 
been more than offset by increased 
costs of doing business.” 

He added: “An examination 


“pack a letter to the entertainer, 


sentatives, and Roy Bradt, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast retail 
manager of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, ANPA, attended the two- 
day session. 

The conference unanimously 
adopted four resolutions previous- 
ly voted at meetings of the News- 


into wage movements of New 
York City newspapers shows ‘con- 
clusively that on the newspapers’ 
contract wage rates have remained 
completely static, not only among 
guild employes, but in general. 

“There is no good reason for 


disturbing the contract —mini- paper Advertising Executives As- 
— ‘ sociation. They dealt with the 

: proper designation of advertising 
Gift to Godfrey copy as advertising where it is 


written to imitate editorial or 
news matter; the designation of 
the manager of the advertising 
department handling national ad- 
vertising as “general advertising 
manager;” the “salesman’s code,” 
and the resolution on proper rate 
classification recommended for 
magazine promotions. 

“Smiling into people’s ears,” as 
encouragement to the timid vol- 
untary advertisers in the classified 
columns to return, was recom- 
mended by L. J. Cummings, Van- 
couver (B. C.) Daily Province, 
in a talk on promoting classified 
advertising. He labeled advertis- 
ing as “business insurance.” 

At the business session, Richard 
E. Bell, advertising manager of 
the Wenatchee (Wash.) World, 


Boosts Ukulele Stunt 


Cuicaco—The Herald-American 
pulled off an unusual promotion 
stunt with the appearance of Nate 
Gross, columnist, on the Arthur 
Godfrey TV program last week. 
Mr. Gross gave Mr. Godfrey a 
ukulele similar to those being 
offered by the newspaper in a 
subscription contest. 

The instrument bore on_ its 


signed by Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
and Mayor Martin Kennelly, com- 
mending Mr. Godfrey for popular- 
izing the ukulele, thus lessening 
juvenile delinquency. 

The Godfrey tieup was the idea 
of Executive Editor George A. De 
Witt. 





was elected president, succeeding 
Webster A. Ruble, retail advertis- 
ing manager of the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) Daily World. 

M. L. Sharp, retail advertising 
| manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
_ Journal, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Bell as vicepresident. New 
secretary-treasurer is M. L. Apple- 
gate, manager of Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service, Seattle. 

Newcomer to the board of gov- 
ernors is Loren Reimann, adver- 
tising manager of the Yakima 
(Wash.) Herald and Republic, 








by Arbitrator David L. Cole in 
denying an American Newspaper 
Guild request for a general in- 
crease of 18% and for changes 
in minimum schedules, in a case 
involving the American Weekly 
Division, Hearst Publishing Co., 


who was elected for a three-year 
term. 


* 
Lait Not Named 
E&P erroneously stated last 
week (page 50) that Editor Jack 





Leaders of the Pacific Bsn ger Newspaper Advertising Executive 
Association, from left: Mi Portland 


Russell Young, Seattle (Wash.) Times; Loren Rieman, Lait of the New York Mirror was 
_ ee Pee Yakima cist Young. Sete (Wash) ines Loven 3 Hearst named in a libel suit brought by 
2 ih. cited eight instances Advertising Service, treasurer; Robert Watson, Vancouver Frank Costello. Defendants are 
in New York newspapers (B.C.) Province. Lee Mortimer and Hearst Corp. 
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Reporters Go Under 


Canvas for 
By Ray Erwin 


NEWS REPORTERS, not unlike 
circus performers, will work under 
canvas this summer in their cov- 
erage of the National Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts of America at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., where 47,000 boys 
will encamp. 

The journalistic Big Top will be 
in the form of a 40-by-80 city 
room housed in a tent strategically 
located in the sprawling 2,033-acre 
Valley Forge Park, 625 acres of 
which will comprise the tented 


city. 

A pool of automobiles will be 
available to speed correspondents 
to distant parts of the teeming 
cantonment or to run them 24 
miles to Philadelphia to file their 
dispatches during the Jamboree, 
June 30-July 6. 

Scouts Designated 

In addition to complete cov- 
erage by the wire services and by 
hundreds of special correspon- 
dents,» many newspapers through- 
out the country are appointing 
qualified Boy Scouts to represent 
them and to file daily telegraphic 
or mail reports of the activities of 
the home-town boys. These Scouts, 
selected for their ability to write, 
will carry press credentials. They 
will file’ from 300 to 500 words 
daily for the wires or airmail on 
happenings of city delegations. 

Most of the accredited - corre- 
spondents from newspapers and 
radio stations, aside from the Boy 
Scout representatives, are expected 
to make Philadelphia headquarters 
and will make use of the Jamboree 
press car pool for transportation 
to and from the camp. It is ex- 
pected that most messages will be 
filed from Philadelphia, but tele- 
type machines may be installed at 
the camp. 

T.. Edward Maum, executive 
editor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times Herald, only seven miles 
away is cooperating with public re- 
lations leaders of the Boy Scouts 
of America and the wire services 
may use their facilities in the 
Times Herald offices. 

48 PR Men on Job 

Leslie C. Stratton, national di- 
rector of public relations of the 
Boy Scouts, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, he will have a staff of 48 
trained public relations men avail- 
able to serve newspaper, radio and 
television reporters and newsreel 
men. Thirteen of the public rela- 
tions men will be stationed at Gen- 
eral Headquarters, the main press 
tent. One will be on duty in each 
of the camp’s 35 separate sections, 

“We are preparing a wealth of 
background material for the news- 
men,” said Mr. Stratton. “With 
our very large staff of public re- 
lations men and the big pool of 
automobiles, we believe we -will be 
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Jamboree 


able to serve, rapidly and efficient- 
ly all the needs of reporters.” 
Four 40-by-40 tents will house 
radio and television workers. A 
large, well-equipped tent will be 
pitched for the photographers 
with a laboratory for developing 


prints. 
Tented Press City 

The tented Press City will be 
located at the heart of the largest 
tent camp ever assembled on the 
earth, with 47,000 persons living 
for a week under canvas. 

Incidentally, New York City 
newspapers will have a number of 
local stories to cover in connection 
with the event, as 20,000 Scouts 
from other parts of the country 
are expected to stop off for visits 
in the city before or after the Jam- 
boree and 750 Scouts and leaders 
will go from the city to Valley 
Forge. 

Edward Thomas, chairman of 
the Greater New York Council 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Boy Scouts and a firm member of 
the Geyer, Newell & Ganger ad- 
vertising agency, announced that 
among large delegations coming 
to New York will be 500 boys 
from Kansas City, Mo., who will 
be encamped at Alpine Camp in 
New Jersey, 450 from Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and a kilted group of 
bagpipers from Nova Scotia. 

Philadelphia papers will have a 
chance to photograph and inter- 
view any of 9,000 Scouts who will 
be taken there each of six days 
for visits to Independence Hall 
and other historic shrines. 

Reporters covering the camp 
itself will have some large-scale 
assignments. 


Truman to Speak 

President Truman, honorary 
president of the Boy Scouts of 
America, will open the Jamboree 
with a speech and inspection tour, 
accompanied by Gov. James H. 
Duff of Pennsylvania, who ex- 
tended the invitation to Valley 
Forge, on June 30. 

A cast of 10,000 will participate 
in a pioneering pageant and dem- 
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onstration of Scoutcraft on July 
Other patriotic pageants will 
drive home the theme of the Boy 
Scouts’ 40th anniversary crusade 
to “Strengthen the Arm of Lib- 


> 


erty.”. As many as 2,000 will 
gather around one campfire. Bar- 
tering by the boys will lend color 
to the affair and worship convoca- 
tions will provide a spiritual back- 
ground. 

A closing ceremony will be on 
an international friendship theme, 
honoring 570 guest Scouts from 
14 foreign countries. 

The camp telephone number 
will be Jamboree 1950, Mr. Strat- 
ton said. “Three 80-line switch- 
boards will comprise the camp’s 
own system with 25 trunk lines 
to the outside world. 

Scouts will cook their food over 
charcoal fires and an idea of the 
magnitude of the encampment is 
gained by some statistics as to 
the quantities to be consumed: 

Twenty-five miles of frank- 
furters, 400,000 quarts of milk, 
85,000 loaves of bread, 40,000 
dozen eggs, 5,000 gallons of ice 
cream, 56,000 dozen rolls, 100 
tons of meat, 160,000 cans of veg- 
etables, 95,000 cans of fruit, 23 
tons of sugar, two freight care of 
breakfast cereals, 48,000 cans of 
soup, 36,000 cans of fruit juices, 
four and one-half tons of salt, 
800,000 gallons of water daily. 
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Wins Scouting Trip 

A 15-year-old Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune carrier 
salesman has been selected by the 
newspapers to make a free 10-day 
trip to the national Boy Scout 
jamboree at Valley Forge. 

Leroy de Boom, one of more 
than 3,000 Star and Tribune car- 
riers who are members of the 
Scounting movement, was chosen 
for the trip on the basis of his 
outstanding records in school, in 
citizenship and as a carrier sales- 
man. 





Anniversary Team 
On Detroit News 

Detroit, Mich. — History-mak- 
ing in a newspaper office is a 
rather awesome thing, take it from 
Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News 
music critic. 

In 1924 he covered the 75th 
annual dinner of the St. Andrew’s 
Society. In 1949, he covered the 
100th anniversary affair. In 1925 
he covered the 25th anniversary 
of the Orpheus Club. In 1950, 
he covered the SOth anniversary 
concert. 

The two pairs of stories, writ- 
ten 25 years apart, were done on 
the same typewriter. All four 
stories were handled by the same 
copyreader, Wallace Cady. 
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CTU Continues 
Strike at U.P. 
Representatives of the United 
Press and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union had failed to settle 
the 10-day-old strike of machine 
punchers as E&P went to press, 
after a long session Thursday pre- 
sided over by Federal Conciliation 
Commissioner J. R. Mandelbaum. 
The union continued its demand 
for a $6.50 weekly wage 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 


__312 Be Sy Bisg Ssoeeen ‘Golo. 
SOUTHE ‘Eyoryining’ Gout s Opahdential — 


3: B. a lier, We Nethes, ‘Mississ! 








$25.00 pr oven mth. Gross $9,500 
"48, $7,400 in '49 under lease. Own- 
vrs Ba = — papers 55 miles 
away. $6,501 h or $7,500 half 
down. Don’ “ Beat unless you can 
qualify. Zevely Publishing Co., Linn, 
Missouri. 











iy Newspa) paper Properties 
Ww. H Gl; lover Oo., Ventura, 
MAY BROTHERS, . & A 
Established 1914. 


and sold without mat 





for retroactive wage payments to 
the strikers, and for removal from 
their posts of eight executives of 
the transmission department. U.P. 
refuses to remove the executives. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per in per Insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 


Additions nal charge of $.15 for the 








7 lines minimum. 
approximately » 5 


Sfp Sin Tae oot eed That 
caps on 

a of 14 lines per column 
Count fi words for box number. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 

address them as follows: Box 
Number, EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 1478 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable romees an fale terms 


8937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
ann ony an —_ r contact 
= DBeouers 


y Yea 
San Fernando, Calif. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebrask: t 
BAOEPEROUS Tore Nayrats ect 
2610 Webeaeke ee’ Sioux City, Iowa. 
pa our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse time as ae hag ye 
per rekers. We would like be of 
service to you, the pultichens A to 
you, _ BS 
FEIGHNER AGENOY 
Hh 702, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
« SOUTHERN STATES s 
Daily and Weekly Properties 
les—Pure! see —Pinancing 
PARKER LIKELY 
607 Times Bl » St. Petersburg, Fila. 
NEWSPAPER ae 
Tax and all 4 
A. 8. VAN B 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey Krehbiel 


Service. Successors to Cl H, Knox, 
218-19 Journal B) 











" 
a. A. », 8570 

Border, 5 Frances Avenue 

— “Soldes Raule’’ is our yard- 

WwW. Bi 625 Market 

&t., Maen Pr Francisco 5, Oalif. a 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
DAILY or partial interest in dail 

8,000 to 10,000 circulation wante 
experienced executive on bea! 








ALIFORNIA OPPORTUNITY 


<a Fresno, California, fast wing 
a=: city of poll great San Joaquin 
Valley—Metropolitan ———— over 


130,000—The MP reano Guide, one of 
the West’s Most Successful Weekly 
Advertising 
under same ownership for 18 years— 
needs a man who can qualify as Man- 
og and mavens gee 000 to oe wea 








sell controlling fer Substantial a 
ary and return on investment assured. 
Potential daily. Fully supported by 
=a merchants and best advertis- 


The Guide has own building and 
plant, all clear, appraised a $175,- 
000. Volume now over $250,000 an- 
nuaily—could, _ doubled» with right 
This will 

Pub- 





stand most rigid investigation. 
lisher wishes to retire. 


Arthur W. Stypes 
625 Market em 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

FLORIDA WEEKLY in lake and cit- 
rus region. $18,000, $6,000 down. 
L. Parker Likely, 607 Times Bidg., 
St. Petersburg Fla. 
GEORGIA, exclusive county seat week- 
ly. ~ town. Good profit. No 
plant. rinted elsewhere. Pur- 
ieee = install small plant and 
greatly increase income. ‘ull price 
$5,000. L. Parker Likely, 607 Times 
Bldg., St. P. Fila. 
OFFERING FOR SALE: A digest pub- 
lication, quarterly, designed to oper- 
ate on circulation alone, selling at 50 
cents per copy, $2.00 per year. _nub- 


ject, A 

Not li d. National 
in scope ian A editorial matter. Un- 
usual medium for national 




















career in newspaper ane Ieivie —_ 
known throughout the d 
take minority interest a voniisher 
wanting ease up 
ment, eventual ownership in agree- 
ment. Have $25,000 cash, » real ae 
ng 
paper needing development in growing 
area. Box 5643, Editor & Publisher. 
UP TO $30,000 down payment for 
well established weekly newspaper in 
sound, attractive community. Or will 
take interest, active management on 
basis eventual ownership if publisher 
plans retire. Advertiser is lifelong 
newspaperman, age 39, fully rounded 
experience, former daily publisher. 
Responsible, reliable, sincere. eeks 
family permanency, constructive ca- 
reer in right location. Must be solid, 
not speculative proposition. Replies 
confidential. Box 5690, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
WEEKLY OR SMALL DAILY within 
50 miles of dl York City or Phila- 
delphia. Replies held confidential. 
Box 5654, Editor. & Publisher. 














MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
Copper and Zinc 





E T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. @ 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





advertising, if this be desired by the 
owners. esent owners desire to re- 
tire from the field. Only cash or nego- 
tiable collateral can be considered. 

azine has top credit rating, has 
always operated on_ strictly cash or 
first billing basis. Respondents must 
supply complete financial references. 
**‘Shoppers’’ cannot be entertained. 
All replies held in strictest 


‘| NOLAN $2 DRY MAT ROLLER used 


only three months 2 h.p. 

phase A.C. Motor. Bed size 24” x 
30%8" . $550. 

The Williams M facturi: 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
GOOD BUY—2 weeklies—1 plant. 
Dixon and Crocker Mo, Building Rents FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER IM- 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 2 
on Floor and 2 units a’ 

double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
8 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


With or without complete stereotype 
equipment. 


ALL MOTORS RS ALTERNATING 
OURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





1 MULTIGRAPH for embossing 
Speedomat Plates, Model $2696F435, 
This machine is equipped with large 
type for dealer labels. An extra - 
type will be furnished 

in good condition, pr nel 


of small 
chaser; 
$300.00. 


1 Crawford Single Wrap Machine, 
tony $246-20; in good condition, 


00. 
MADISON NEWSPAPERS, INO. 
115 8S. Carroll Street 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 





FOR SALE: GOSS Twin-screw flat 
shaver complete with alternating cur- 
rent drive equipment. Two Miller 
saw trimmers. One Hoe five column 
flat speed mould. Make us an offer. 
Write Arthur L. Gayle, Jr., 
Southwest Citizen, P. O. Box 
Lake Charles, La. 


ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 
winding machine complete with 7% 


6 
110, 





H.P. 600/200 RPM Motor. Contact 
hit Ebert, L. A. Daily News, 1257 

Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 54, 
Gaiiforais, 





INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—CSM-3, 3 model ‘‘C’’ 30 

“ape ae 30 = with quadder, Stach 
ieee Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses. 
$25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Goss 45-C Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
823-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Portsmouth, Ohio. 
SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ae. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
epresentatives, 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 





No sale will concluded until each 
respondent has been thoroughly recog- 
nized and given the benefit of our re- 
ply. Address replies to Box 5666, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
OKLAHOMA COUNTY SEAT WEEK- 
LY in town of 6,500. Daily —. 
tion. M gross last year. $12,000 
for quick a a Guymon (Okla- 
homa) Observ: 
OREGON WEEKLY. Gross $9,000. 
Asking $5,000 cash. CALIFORNIA 
WEEKLY. Gross $15,000. Asking 
$18,000 including home. Good terms. 
Jack Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 27, Californi 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





FIVE VARI-TYPERS for sale, $1,000 
each. GLADEWATER MIRROR, 
Gladewater, Texas. 





PONY erg caster 23 9/16” cut- 








ee DAILY—Business Manager 
y buy %, % or all of the stock of 
daily for ana 000. TEXAS WEEK- 
500, % cash; $14,000, $5,- 
000 Peony $27,500, $15, 000 down; 
$6.000 fuli price. L. Parker Likely, 
607 Times Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fila. 
WESTERN DAILY os = in rapidly 
growing community o: 000 popula- 
tion whieh will Tostie. in next five 
years which facts will prove. Owner 
has other business connections that 
take all his time. Need man to be Pub- 
lisher who can purchase part or all 
roe run business. This is an amazing 
ortunity. References please. Box 

5677. Editor & Publisher. 


WRITE FOR a List of news- 
MAY 








Bros. 08., Bieghamten, .- 


off, 

Goss 45-0 Heavy. Duty Mat roller, 
a now. 

Cutler-Hammer paper conveyors 
pHa. .. available now. 

Hand a — 14 piesks, any sise. 


Boise me Tdsho 


MODEL 83 Linotype, serial number 
ent. quectionty new with four 72- 





anne ~——, quadder, saw, 
nor cy rat four extra magazines an 
A perfect fen ee Ben 
Shulman Associa‘ ne., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yor N. Y” 
ro aie 
Two-unit 82-page Hoe Pre 22%” 


cut-off, excellent operating condition, 
A.O. Motor cunipment, with or with- 
out stereot: equipment. 





PRINTORA! pers me 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
EDITOR & 





TWO SOOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Imme- 
diate delivery. Box 5657, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FOR SALE—Model B INTERTYPE in 
fair running order, equipped with gas 
pot, high pees Lr ecg aes. two 
90 chan: Y 
adjustable molds, pom My galley brack- 
et, otc style first elevator head, and 
Emerson geared motor. Write E. 

kins, S"Reviow-Timen. "Fostoria, Ohio. 


Do you want good used equipment? 
We can locate it for you. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland a Ohio 
OHerry 1-3305 


DOUBLE woop JR. ey ee with 
pemge and pot. haver. 

rintcraft Fm. 9 277 B: 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE 
1—MOTOR GENERATOR SET, 


. motor 
heme: GENERATOR, 


10; mw. 

2—40 H.P. Di . MOTORS D.O. 
2—SPRAGUB.BLECTRIC 5 H.P. 

D.C. motors 
1—@. EB. go HE, Copanaasen, 
. motor 

1—CUTLER-HAMMER CO: 

PANEL BOARD WITH RESISTORS 
AND 6 PUSH BUTTON STATIONS 
ALL EQUIPMENT IN GOOD 





Alexandria Gazette, Alexandria, Va. 
PUBLISHER for May 13, 1950 

















} with 
sroad- 


ET, 
OR, 


iP. 
ATOR, 
ROL 
ITORS 
TIONS 
OD 

», Va. 


, 1950 


























MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE| MECHANICALEQUIPMENT FORSALE| NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
GOOD VALUES LOYAL S. DIXON CO.° 
natin PRESSES FOR SALE NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOTORS 
000 lb. Automatic ‘‘Quick’’ Lino- ae a oo anar Brecti 
~ Melting Furnace. Goss — UNIT biggp SUPERIM- aw pice scm, “Sree wr 
POSED, 32-64 P. ty, 22%- iP maggie og 
$500 Ib. Hoe Stereo. Furnace. inch cutoff. Loca in I allas, Texas. 738 N. a Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 
a Se ee: ee ee Ped raid tee MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Comic Press. Located in Dallas, Texas. Printing Press Engineers 


000 Ib. Ens’ Reynolds metal pot 
with gas pawn = Larner: = 


Water-Cooled Molds for use with 
above furnaces, if desired. 


Hoe Quarter-Page Folder for 23 9/16” 
sheet cut Web b Press. 


Wesel heavy duty Elec. Galley Proof 
Press. 


Hoe full page Flat Router. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Turtles. 

NEW ‘‘Dural’’ Stereotype Chases, 
THOMAS W. HALL OOMPANY, * a 


120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 1 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 





OUTLER-HAMMER, =. - — 
full automatic newspaper 
and hae tg Y xo to voit, 8 8 3. have 
60 cycle AO. Com 


and ere button a 
15/7 P. 
——— to parallel, 
rte unit press. 
ve 3 or 4 units at "moderat 
One 40/3 H. 


crosshead 
pair will 
One will 


rate . 

faceplate . 

Will power 4 decks single ‘Tidth, quad 
or 16-page a ress. 

sed, serviceable, recently with- 

drawn from service, reasonably priced, 


immediately eign 
a Printing Go. 
Waterb 0 Conn. 
PRICED TO WOVE AT ONCE 
2—Miehle 29 Automatic bo x 28” 
mits, AC motors, one press 1 y 
old in March, the other a proximately 
2% years old, gel a a ngs over th 
ce of a new 
1 Miehle “/Roller 39 x 53” 
<, zreneee, with late style 


ae" Miehle 4/Roller, recently re- 


-s —_ aay rebuilt. 
Babcock es a two revo- 


lin- 


ition, = a 2 
1—£10 Babcock a: x $6", late style 


a Style B Kelly Special with exten- 
sion a erty 7 rebuilt. 
2—Style B Special a 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page’ Ca- 
pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada, 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
16-32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch cut- 
off, %- and %-page folder. Located in 
New York. 


HOE—‘‘X” PATTERN, ——— and 
Double Sextuple, 21 %-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pac Coast. 


COMPLETE STER STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





MPLETE small 


rele) daily pewnueiess 
plant. 


Model A Duplex Press 
tabloid cutter and folder. leon ~ 
Models 14, 19, 5, automatic feeders, 


magazines, mats. Nolan ater, 
Glider Saw, Metal Furnace, Super- 
Caster, 12 Turtles. C&G. Model 45 
Saw. One-man Engraving Plant. = 
Shop. 2 Hamilton Wall Oabine 
Metal, Stones, all necessary ae 
ment. Superb condition. Location 
cola Box 5687, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 
DUPLEX TUBULAR 16-page two to 
one model, AO drive, metal pot with 
pump, Vacuum box, plate finishing 
machine, hand plate block, curved 
router, mat dryer. ntact. 

GEORGE 0. OXFORD 
Boise 


Idaho 
MODEL 9 MIXER Linotype, 








serial 
no. above 39,000. Excellent condition, 
electric motor, 
placed on 
Owner. 941 Chestnut 8t., Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

ROYLE BB Radial Arm Router, Royle 
Standard Beveler 16” with lining at- 
tachment. W&M Bench Trimmer all in 
vood running order. E. T. Sullebarger 
O.. 110 Fulton Street, New Lork 
Citv (7). 





diveries, in_good runni condition. 
1—Style A Kelly, seager ing, conde in 
good running condition 

2—20 x 26 Miller Simplex Automat- 
ies, thoroughly rebuilt. 

Several each, 8 x 12, 10 x 15, 13 x 
18, regular and new series job presses. 
= used and rebuilt saw-trim- 


equipment can be seen in opera- 
Prices right for on ge from 
the former owner’s plant you. 
Terms can be arranged. Other items 
too numerous to mention . . . Write 
W your needs. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS 


fon, 


x 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 
KLUGE AUTOMATIO , six 
Tollers. Excellent condition. A real 
bargain. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 


19 x 25 HARRIS MODEL OL Offset 
Press with fine A.C. motor equipment. 

dy for shipment. Guaranteed to 
Produce high-grade color register 
York. Box 5699, Editor & Publisher. 








AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 
817 come Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa., Walnut 27410 











24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype it, 


Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 


28 seas 4th St., New York 8, N. ¥ 
hone: SPring 7-1740° 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
DUPLEX 24-Page Tubular Plate 
Press. Deck style machine with half 
and quarter page folder delivery. Also 
require stereotype equipment and al- 
ternating current motor a. Reply 
Box 5687, Editor & Publishe: 

HAND CASTING BOX for ra diame- 
ter plates, a a Box 5698, 
Editor & Publis 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


een SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
th Ave., Dee City 








Mh ivant & 





FEATURES 
FEATURES FOR SALE 


‘Golama “(Hash 
East- 


F Samp! upon est. 
‘Available for New “York Gity, Inter: 
view. Box 5520, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 











for Want Ad departments to mail to 
ani 








GOSS Pre: 
wide). 
21% ec! 

Give full details —_ prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Pony Autoplate, Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Outler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Ib. metal 

Chases. Box 5609, Editor & Publis er. 





WANTED TO BUY 


TWO VERTICAL 
CONVEYORS, 


19 Feet 
and 


Delivery 


Box 5683 
Editor & Publisher 





WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or oe automatic paster. 
Please furnish serial numbers, price 
and full details. "Sex 5656, Editor & 
Publisher. 


What do you have for al List it 
with us. We have the buy 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bidg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 05 





in us your 
sified a ection. _—_ ce _— ~ 
Your x. 0 ptype PX seen 
Sucking with Classified” 4 your 
own creation. Especially suited for 





smaller an 
Here’s that vehicle for a sustained di- 
tomers 


prospec 
for sample an ices . 
Howard Parish Tested Rast ad geil: 
Plans, D: 





HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 
ition for , news- 
STEADY position -—s 


of deity — eats? avers, Midwest Midwest- 
rn city 0 

ence ond references. Box 5571, oat. 
tor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


OLASSIFIED gains position avail- 
able for experienced man or woman. 
This will lead to “menegerahip of 
girl depertmens = alification is 








en. Over 10, {BO aftern 
Baily, 38 miles’ reas Philadel 
State background in detail. mes 


Journal, Vineland, N.J______ 

EXPERIENCED local display sales- 

man wanted = is bars yh 
rmanent, g copywrit 

Leaks salesman, quick, posse aoe 

staff 3 on 11,500 — daily hy 


city. experie 
qu, when ailable’ a re- 
quirements. 


- portunity. VEJ, 
Sentinel, Centralia, Ill. 





“YIP 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 





WHEN you want to buy or sell an’ ong 

thing in the graphic Ci field—AL 
WAYS remember Printers 

Shooter, New Haven, Gens. 


MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 


AFFER 100 TONS very best quality 
standard white newsprint. 34” to 40° 
width, about 








West 
New York 19, N. Y. Phone: 
¥itecesbbeee 2-4830. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


MAOHINISTS—Dismantling. moving, 
assembling, entire news _ plants. 
nation- 


gg maintenance, serv 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Ohurch Street 
Rockford Tilinvis 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 13, 1950 


Trouble 











WANT TO BUY—12 chases for Du- 
plex flatbed press. 16% x 22”. Fay- 
ette Tribune, Oak Hills, W. Va. 





WANTED 
Hoe or Goss heavy duty dry mat roll- 
er, chain Give, Lod motor. Box 5618, 
_ & Publisher. 


OPENING FOR YOUNG JOURNAL- 
ISM SCHOOL GRADUATE to be ad- 
representative for re 
ere ro with offices in Greensboro, 
Ro rting at $50 per week plus 
euniediees ability to create and sell 








ANTED—FLA’ TBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. ‘Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON: SOVDE CO., 
8—4th Ave. 8. 
Pte Hy Minn. 


INC. 


advertising, ‘knowledge of layout and 
i 


ssary, possession of car desirable. 
Write Box 2233, Greensboro, N. 0. 


POSITION NOW ——_ for 
display advertising salesman on Mid- 
Calteraien daily. Must — layout 
and intelligent servicing of accounts. 
Pretwesy Netween 25-45 years i ee 








WANTED: GOOD USED ROTARY 
Flat Shaver, page size; Heavy duty 
page size Guillot =A Engravers pedes- 
tal saw with table top page size; 
Hammond Glider Bench or cabinet 
saw. A. L. Brandon, The Evening 
Telegram, Rocky Mount, N. O. 





WANTED 
© pare. Gens Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Dupl 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipmen' 
We need these presses eens 


4a 
bie ay MAOH NE WORKS 
9 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





in 
West Coast or Midwest. 





1. eet SS 
ence. ive etalls 
perience. first letter. Write Box 


739, Merced Sun-Star, Merced, Calif. 


a a for electric 
teil art work an copy. 
Must i have er renal ideas. Box 5608, 
Editor & Publish . 


ie SMALL DAILY in 

ing East Coast community wants 
caistent advertising manager experi- 
enced in copy writing, layout =< sell- 








ing, who can — responsibility, 
with opportunity to Semen: rite 
fully in confidence to — Box 


5648, Editor & Publisher. 
77 














—— 
HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


COMPOSITOR: Ad compositor wanted 
by firm in central Vf setts pub- 
lishing several weeklies. Steady po- 
sition. Community of 20,000, 100 
year old firm. Box 5686, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Position is open on a well established 
evening newspaper in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Write, giving full icu- 
lars, to Box 5670, Editor & Publisher. 
‘ RETAIL SALESMEN 
la biishea - 3 
daily can use 2 experienced ao 
Ideal working conditions. Good salary. 
wane evoguemalty 00 advance. Our staff 
8 0 ® 
- ~TY ad. Box 5580, Editor 
WANTED — A first-class Olassifi 
Advertising Manager must have — 
ences, and be ling to live in the 
— fe pps newspaper in the 
Beacon,“ ichita, — a 
YOUNG MAN for national adverti 
department medium-size vauily 
newspaper. Advancement. Is op 
tate, msccenentising, surveys, etc. 
e, experience, ref \e 
itor & ike. - 








5564, 





HELP _WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER. 

Ohio daily. Knowledge of catia von 

motion and Little Merchant Plan. 

Only capable and experienced result 

for net iner —e ite ait 
ease. 

Box 5582, Editor # Publisher. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 
We have a progressive Paper and 
want a progressive circulation man- 
ager. Must know carrier and mail 
Fomotion and have good personality. 
‘'amiliar with ABO records. Write 
giving experience, reference, salary 
expected, age and when available. 

FLORENCE MORNING NEWS 

Florence, 8. 0. 














HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
DESK MAN with two years or. mo 
of experience on small daily doing ies 
cal editing and makeup. This is an op- 
portunity for a man , rcocody 30 and 
45 years. Afternoon daily of 8,000 
circulation. We want a man with 
Some imagination who can develop 
local news and write heads with some 
mc lel ory eons the above ex- 

rience need a a it 
Editor & Publisher, = °C8% 
er 
GIRL REPORTER — want practic 
career girl to train for writing pon 
for midwest news bureau. Must have 








newspaper background, be good work- 
er. Salary while training. i 
5638. Editor & Publisher. cartes 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
poetic page makeup editor. Must 
sxperience in making |] 
and editing copy. Pleasant Re 
ings on Florida afternoon and Sunday 
ae Box 5700, Editor & Publisher. 
PERIENCED newspaperman 
teach reporting in large sceredites 
school beginning tem- 
ber. Can do graduate work; 


salary 
good, but not tremendous. 
5491. Editor & Publisher, ee 


for 





EXPEKIENOSD foreman for morning 
newspaper composing roo! Modern 
equipment, 7 ot. 4 
pages daily. Permanent if make 
Contact E. R. Flickinger, Prod. Mgr., 
Lewiston Tribune, Lewiston, Ida. 
LINOTYPE OR Intert; machinist 
for daily newspaper. oroughly ex- 

ienced. High wages plus bonus. 
Non-union. Give background in detail 
in first letter. Write Box 5660, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced in handling men_ for 
large Color Printing Oompany within 
100 miles of New York City. Must 
have thorough experience running 
Hoe and Goss magazine and newsprint 
color presses and keep equipment in 
good running condition. Must know 
scheduling of work thoroughly. Good 
berth for right man who can produce 
results, not alibis. Give present and 
past « ti in plete confi- 
dence. State age and salary required. 
Box, 5658, Editor & Publisher. 
STPADY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily Newspaper, night 
work, Union. 387% hours, $2.41% 
hour. Sick, accident, h itali 

















SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





COMPTROLLER - OHIEF AOCOUN- 
TANT. Public, private i 





knowledge of taxes. Desire printing, 
publishing or agency, Chicago loca- 
tion wit! i N ptrol 
ler chain of small daily newspapers 
and radio stations. Age 37. Box 5696, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EDITORIAL EXEOQUTIVE’s job or 
associate editorship on small or me- 
dium sized daily sought by a topflight 








editorial writer who is now on policy- 
making board of large conservative 





paper: ’ y ; 
oustanding and strong record of ex- 
erience and reliability. Box 6511, 
itor & Publisher. 

NOW AVAILABLE 
Capable, ‘‘mentally-mature’’ North- 
erner unemployed because 
‘‘ealendar-age’’ arbitrary 
though too active, ambitious, youthful 
in appearance and spirit to retire. 
Seeks in temperate climate, EAST or 
SOUTH, with congenial concern, op- 
portunity to use his comprehensive 
practical knowledge and_ services 
(with a small money investment, per- 
haps) Sonate ka sania 
advertising sales or service work. 
Offers widely diversified ALL ROUND 
EXPERIENCE with manufacturer; 
advertising agency; agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business trade journals; 








and pensions. All replies confidential. 
Reply Box 5678, Editor & Publisher. 








WANTED 


COMBINATION OPERATOR 
AND FLOOR MAN 


For Job Department 


Excellent working conditions, scale 
$2.05 for 40 hours, vacation and 
hospitalization. 

Wire or Phone: 
COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING CO. 

Pine Bluff Arkansas 
WANTED — Teletypesetter Tape 


Punchers on morning and afternoon 
paper. Union shop; $2.22 day rate: 
$2.35 night rate; 88% hours. Paid 
vacation, hospitalization, insurance, 


an paper. 


For his resume PLEASE RECIPRO- 


CATE with some information of what 
you may have to offer. 


Box 5508, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPER executive. Complete 
newspaper experience. Strong adver- 
tising and promotion background. 
Full knowledge all departments. 
Qualified as advertising; business 
manager or assistant to publisher. 
Age 37. Write for complete resume. 
Box 5556, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLISHER 
ASSISTANT PUBLISHER 
OR ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


—interested in assuming full respon- 
sibility of important assignment, up 
to 75,000 circulation. Present earn- 
ings in five figures plus a record and 
reputation which speaks quite distinct- 
] Your reply will be held in the 
strictest confidence. Box 5665, Editor 


ADVERTISING Manager — wealth of 
peri ified, local display, na- 
tional, and copywriting, 


promotion y 
44, . 19 years same location. 
Excellent references. Write Box 5658, 
Editor & Publisher. 

OUMPETENT Salesman, Display, 
Classified, Daily, Weekly. Best - 
erences, single. West coast, South- 
west. Box 5618, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENOED display salesman, 
young, i seeks that one big 
chance. x 5605, Editor & Pub- 
tisher. 

SEVERAL years experience in Dis- 
artment 


dard size and tabloid. Salary c 
mensurate with responsibilities ex- 
pected. Box 5626, Editor & Publisher, 


roP pnt display salesman, 





years perience, good layout, ener- 
getic, ambitious, plus linage producer, 
Married, good 


available immediately. 
feren-og, wrefer Fast coast 

Box 5599, Editor & Publisher. 

LUUNG, Aggressive Advertising Man- 

ager. Experienced directing staff, 

linage building, policy making. Box 

5682, Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIROULATION Manager, City, Ooun- 
try. 20 years’ experience all phases. 
Location open. Married, age 44. Avail- 
able for personal interview. Also 
vertising experience. Box 5615, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

CIROULATION Manager, producer, 20 
years experience little merchant plana, 
all phases promotion. Prefer small or 
medium size daily and bonus arrange 
ment for increase if possible. Box 
5567, Editor & Publisher. 

LONG experienced Circulation Man- 
ager with outstanding record of ac 
complishment desires change. Thor- 
oughly qualified to handle any circu- 
lation problem. Knows only highly 
competitive situations. Will consider 
any reasonable offer affording an op 
portunity for advancement and perma- 
nency. Write Box 5577, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 

MR. PUBLISHER! Do you need an 
efficient circulation manager who can 
definitely increase circulation and rev- 
enue of your newspaper? 28 years" 
experience. Box 5702, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

















& Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 








sick leave, and many other advantages. 
Excellent community. good schools 
end recreational facilities in the city. 
Write to Earl FE. Anderson, produc- 
tion manager. Rockford Consolidated 
Newsnavers. Inc., Rockford, Tllinois. 
WANTED—PHOTO-ENGRAVER can- 
able af working at least three branches 
in Klamath Falla (Ore.) newapaner 
and inh plant. Tnder Portland nnion 
inriadiection, Write: Ernest Hedinnd 
e/a Herald and News, Klamath Falls. 
Oregon. 








HARD-HITTING young re orter 
needed at once by pat ad daily. 
Must have at least year daily experi- 
ence, full appreciation of local story, 
large or small. To fill vacancy on 3- 
yer oo hry ee Write in full. 
$ afferty. cit edi 

Texas, Daily Sona. ee 
Fen a 
MANAGING EDITOR—Leading busi- 
ness paper in its field; good sala: 
and future for Properly qualified 
young man. Give full details of previ- 
ous experience, education, age, etc. 
All replies held in strict confidence. 
Box 5658, Fditor & Publisher 
MIDDLE WEST public library seeks 
services of recent j Hi d 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE _ 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction. Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N. Y. 








ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE: 30 
years as top rated production display 
man. 21 years with one chain. a 
perienced in competitive field on lead- 
ing dailies. Now desire to pass my 
experience and knowledge on in an 
executive capacity. Oan furnish the st 


r Now ploy 
Florida. Box 5563, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 

















SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 
COUPLE — Newspaper, magazine, 
short i — hi 





story 
United States and Canada, offer syn- 
dicated daily or weekly column on 


daily doings, political temperature, 
other interesting topics, Box 5510, 
Editor & Publisher. 





HAVANA CORRESPONDENT 
Offers string correspondence or spé- 
cial coverage politics, business, trade, 
finance, vel, etc. Also complete pho- 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER, ] 


ze, press, 
resident and 


ind tal Pp, 





employed, desires change. h gh 
ly experienced in all phases of Olassi- 
fied Advertising, Linage record as 
follows: Gained 750,000 lines in 
1946; d over peti 1, 
164,000 lines in 1947; Increase of 
700,000 lines in 1948; Over 400,000 
lines increase in 1949. Available at 
once. Best of references. Box 5688, 
Editor & Publisher. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 





EDITOR 


20 years metropolitan 
42. News, pictures, features, staff. 
Expert at making paper interesting 
and bright. Hard worker. With ma- 
jor chain paper but seek good oppor- 
tunity. Box 5681, Editor & Publisher. 


know-how at 





for library publicity and book promo- 
tion position. For consideration give 
complete details in first letter. Write 
Box 5693. Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER - PHOTOGRAPHER, on- 
the-job opening, small midwest daily. 
Tempoliete. Box 5664, Editor & Pu 
tsher. 
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MR. PUBLISHER: Editor and Me- 
chanical Foreman seek opportunity to 
handle your small daily or large week- 
ly. Both presently employed. Fuliy 
capable as team to take charge of 
front and back is. Experience 
large and small dailies and_ weeklies. 
Write Box 5708, Editor and Publisher. 





CLASSIFIED SALESMAN. 24, June 
*50 graduate, B.S. Advertising, Work 
way into display. Wants a future. 
Will work for it. Norman Richards, 
306 E. Chalmers, Champaign, Illinois. 
TOP AD PRODTOCTION MAN FROM 
LARGE METROPOLITAN DAILY 
Twenty-one years all phases of news- 
paper advertising production. Com- 
nlete knowledge of make-up_and al! 
details connected with it. Oontacted 
advertisers; applied policies: enided 
mechanical departments: established 
scheduler: supervised department of 
forty-eight peanle. Can handle your 
large production problems withont 
onidance. Forty-seven yesre old. 
married, Write Box 5540, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR & 





trained ‘American newsman and pho- 


Publisher. 

I COVER THE BOSTON AREA 
Guy Livingston, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2-7638. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ABLE, intelligent reporter - rewrite. 
Daily, weekly experience. Oar, single. 
Quick to make contacts. tart im- 
a Box 5681, Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 


ABLE, willing and ready by June for 
an all around position with a live 
California weekly. Iowa Journalism 
school honor grad. M 
news, feature, ad, rim, 
cartooning experience. 
write Box 5669 Editor & Publisher. 
ALL - AROUND REPORTER - RE- 
WRITEMAN, 27, six years experience, 
a grad, will snap at 
anywhere. Sere: 
tive reporter, deft writer, hand 
wires. Box 5701, Editor & Publisher. 
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tographer. Write Box 55383, Editor & 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ABLE OOPY Lo gg years of 
varied experien Ron anywhere. Box 
9671, Editor & “Publ 





EDITOR or editorial assistant for 
weekly, house organ, or magazine; 





AGGRESSIVE six-year —s ne’ 
and wire service experience, seek: 
ing connection mid-west. 27, married, 
three children. Available now. Box 
668, Editor & Publisher. 
TLL-AROUND reporter, rewrite, and 
feature writer for 3 years - 200,000 
dily wants more challeng ing Job on 
a eeneee daily in South dwest. 
Prefer paper with a conscience. Box 
673, pier & Publisher. 


ANNAPOLIL —_ sourmurene 
and permed [ — . esires 
orial job on dail: 4 ‘neat New York 


on a from mere June 
Bar_5616 16, Editor & Publisher. 


“ATTENTION FARM MAGAZINE 











Young man, 23, not farm raised, 
wats job on farm periodical. From 
family of farm paper titers and a 
lite rubbed off on me. onths ex- 


ence farm beat omell: midwest 





y A. journalism. Available 
Jay 15. Box 5630, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

ATTENTION EDITOR! Would you 


like an experienced secretary combin- 
ing maturity and common sense with 
well-rounded background in daily and 
weekly newspaper fields. Box 5538, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ARE ey SEEKING A TESTED MAN 
FOR A KEY EDITORIAL JOB! 
Here’s one: a city editor on an 
Eastern aaaciealndas daily, 35, with 
léyear writing, editing record. Avail- 





New York interviews. Box 


able for 
$527, Editor & Publisher. 


ASTUTE, 4d 
Top writer getting rusty ty sein. ad 
Want news, editor's 5 

west weekly, daily; pe in 
Know ads — circulation — mak 
some shop. Vet, college ared,. "26. 
family, aan employed. Box 5592, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


dab) 





— 








BA. English, 25, —a single, 
_ to egin newspaper c . Pre- 
daily. cate caywhore. Avail- 


thie now. Box 5632, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


BJ, EIGHT months with large Mid- 
west daily and wire service, desires 
position with medium daily, Midwest 
or South. General experience, prefer 
police or technical beat. Keith . 
Helms, Box 241, Marshfield, Missouri. 
COLLEGE senior wants job for sum- 
mer. 24. 3 years full-time reporting 
with big-city daily, covered all beats, 








features. One year radio script writ- 
ing, six months Lae relations. Go 
0 to September 


anywhere from June 
. Box 5691, Editor & Publisher. 
CITY EDITOR experienced all desks 
and feature writing wants Metropoli- 
tan position Middle or Far West. 40, 
married, family, sober. 16 years on 
large and medium dailies. Box 5504, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ae mongrel years’ experience. 
journalism one year copy — 
daily 150,0 O, ,* 3 on ear 
study economics. Box 5651, E so 
& Publis 
COPYREA DR 











experienced slotman 
top 250,000 daily. Wants offer good 
city. Interview first. Clean copy, 


library; public relations. 
Degree “journalism. Anywhere. Louise 
Smith, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
EDITOR-WRIT! 

Now empioyed, in PR department — 
leading 
years free-lance for national rl hn 
sines; 4 Bina editor technical books; 


s trade a editor. B.S. an 
Ba an mited 
es necessary. 


advance- 
5617; Editor & "Pablisher. 


Box 
EXPERIENCED young reporter, 
write man. Radio news editing, wire 
service, daily background. Box 
5509, Editor & Publisher. 











REPORTER 
2 years Defense an. ress Bec: 
tion, oy publicity, MS Pulitzer 
im School, eyeing alert — 
beat. Edito: 


ad, jox 561 
& Publisher. - 


REPORTER New York City seeks 
bigger job in smaller town. Syracuse 
honor graduate. Box 5497, Editor & 
‘ublisher. 
REPORTER — Experienced general 
coverage (makeup): “Tligible Gl 
training. Wants daily, relocate. Box 
$50. Editor & Publisher. 
EPORTER available in June; Mis- 
comma journalism grad; SDX; je; 
Veteran; 25; Training emphasis on 
sports; also rewrites, book reviews, 











EXPERIENCED newspaper man, 
specialist in building club and ‘socket 
cellent Rag more and edi- 
torial b 
Prefer small city in “Southwest. will 
consider job on Kast Coast. Box 5625, 
Editor & Publisher. 
GOOD desk man, 15 years experience, 
4 years same job as semi-executive, 
morning daily. Handle all copy. Mar- 








Midwest smal! dail 
ferred: Be References. Box 5620, Editor 
REPORTS now employed, seeks po- 
sition with future. Has experience in 
features, radio news. A.B. in journal- 
ism, 28, married, sober. Box 5675, 
Editor & Publisher. 
REWRITE-reporter. 





Journalism grad 


Temple. Experience. SDX. ill re- 
ried, A. B., 37. Box 5576, Editor &/| locate. 27, vet, single. Box 5684, 
Publisher. Editor & Publisher. 





I’M looking for an opportunity on a 
good Daily. I have three years all 
around experience, one of them as 
Editor of a small county daily. Pres- 
ently Weekly Editor and A. P. Cor- 
respondent. Thorough knowledge of 
Sports. Good at features. Reasonable 
about salary. Single. Box 5672, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

I REPORT, write, edit. With large 
daily. Want more competitive field. 
Would consider editorship of smaller 
paper. Box 5680, Editor & Publisher. 
JOURNALISM B.S., New York Uni- 
versity June '50. Vet, 24, KTA, hon- 
or student, some experience, Married 
—intend to stay that way—salary 
necessary. Prefer co opyrender. report- 
er East or ee aily. Box 5636, 
Editor & Publisher. 
JUNE grad, Michigan, 21, single, edi- 
tor college magazine, reporter daily, 
majored English — Political Science 
seeks position 7 trade or house pub- 
lication. Box 5498, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

MANAGING EDITORS: 

Do you dread understaffed telegraph 
or copy desks during vacations? nN 
work two weeks of my vacation a 
‘ou, with view to permanent bert 

ow ergy or copy desk metro; It: 











tan daily. eferences. Missouri B.J. 
82. Married. Veteran. Oonsider 
anywhere. Box 5628, Editor & Fub- 


lisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Seeking — 
er city daily opening. Will aid a 
on telegraph, makeup. Fast, oa 
hard working, sober. Back 
metropolitan, smaller city papers. A 
man who will expand your circula- 
tion. Top_job only wanted. Room 
522, 419 Mulberry Street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 
MAGAZINE editorial position by col- 
lege English teacher who can doctor 
articles and knows small town appeal. 
arried; 82. Box 5591, Editor & 
Publisher. 








SIX years all around experience news, 
features, magazine stuff for overseas 
agency. Seeks real opportunity on 
daily anywhere U. 8.—Consider teach- 
ing. Columbia Journalism graduate. 
Box 5655, Editor & Publisher. 





STOP! 
Don't look any further. 

I’m the reporter you need 
College pits June '50, BA Journal- 
ism. 1 year daily experience. Desire 
job with future. Will go anywhere. 
Salary ag ge = Daily or weekly. 
Knowledge of sports. Oar. Single. 
Box 5439, Editor & Publisher. 
SOUTHWEST desk job sought. 2 
years copy reader, college — Top 
references. Box 5652, Editor & Pub- 








SUMMER JOB WANTED 

Can become ermanent. Michigan 
University graduate student. Ph.B., 
graduate work, Chicago University. 
Assistant to editor, Chicago weekly 
chain. oun, county weekly. Col- 
lege poper. . Small daily pre- 
ferred. Batre oo secondary. 

a J. Bailyn, 48 
E. yo Arbor, Michigan. 
FASE must be a better way to make 
a living than as women’s page editor. 
Five years editorial experience, in- 
cluding 2 of writing 2 weekly col- 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


Lat Ae ee ROOM PRODUCTION 


travel "anywhere. 

Box 5640, Editor & Publisher. 
PLANT superintendent. 36 years ex- 
perience handling men, building, main- 
taining and running Hoe and Goss 
ey ine, roto, color and black press- 
jan guarantee to keep i jar equip- 
sent in good running condition. Col- 

lege grad, married, now _emplo: 
an executive capacity. Excellent ref- 
erences. Box 5575, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER, 6 years, sinc 
cays all-phase operator, \nistra- 
tiv: 





co! 
pag Prefer 
plant. lerger 0 
State a 
& Publis’ 
vErERin 6 years experience Lino- 
hour 


Box $537, Editor 





ty) 
(clean). 
Open shop. Would consider nag wee 
Box 5667, Editor &P Publishe 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 








AP STAFF PHOTOGRAPH: award 
winner, desires foreign or domestic 
staff position. Highly productive. Ex- 
perienced Latin America, earene. 





Near-Far East. Box 5689, 
Publisher. 
GOMBINATION. Photographer, Pub- 


lic Relations background. Formerly 
with midwest ay Now on active 
ye hag | Available on ist 
Locatii tion, not Important. Box 
boo. Editor & Publisher 
EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER 
Own Equipment, Car 
Available nee 
Allen H. Barn: 
715 No. F. Ft. Smith, " Ark. 
EXPERIENCED daily ph 
seeks out of town position—Single, 
25, car. Fairchild engraver operator. 
Box 5578, Editor & Publisher. 


FREE LANOE Bhotenranher, 4 years 
experience som. Pp 

and feature writing. aae 23, vet. 
single, college grad. Available now 
for a permanent job anywhere. Box 
5589, Editor & "publisher. 


WILL trade nationally known by-line, 
15 years a a y and 

















States Employed by daily but 
bored Syndicate i d? Will 
send samples. Box 5674, Editor & 
Publisher. 5546, 





TECHNICAL writer. Experience in 
electronics, radio fields. Aptitude for 
mechanical and industrial processes 
and design, general science subjects. 
Four years a experience. = 
lege degrees. age 31. Box 5523, 

ey & Publisher. 

lisher. 








MANAGING EDITOR — Oompetent 
and reliable. East i Box 
94, Editor & Publis 





lively, sensible heads. Fast, 
Gan handle rim, slot: wire, 
state, city desks; write edi- 
College graduate, married, 2 
Box 5514, Editor & Pub- 





EDITOR—15 years well-rounded ex- 
Derience as managing “ ditor, a edi- 
on copy and state desks, 





MISSOURI grad major ay arti- 
cles, can dress up your paper or 
mag. with feature, _non- -maudlin color 
a news 
beat; edit copy: ea. writes; 
own, use Speed Graphite: 28, single, 
22 months on medium daily. Want 
demanding, critical, but humane edi- 
tor. Box 5679, Editor & Publisher. 





TWO young. single, able, experienced 

will leave good jobs in “East 
to manage weakly be! a 
age basis. Go ai Guaran- 
teed live wire production. “Box 5604, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TRADE or general mag editorial snot 
wanted. Offer background in public 
relations and newanaper work. Versa- 
tile writer. 25. B.A.. married. Box 
5548. Editor & Publisher. 


TO THE FOUR WINDS will go June 
grad, 25, toting Ss nd BJ, 











tor an 
available i ‘0 

needing hard- working executive | cap: 
able of directing and training staff 
into good producers. Also expert on 
Dress photography Pag ot radio 
commentator. Will for 
, opportunity. Box 5539, Editor & 


50 EDITORIAL department men and 
Women all classifications from news 
editor to librarians need jobs as re- 
sult contraction of operations by Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. Tell us what you 





want. Placement Committee, m 
601, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Minois. 





NEWSPAPER woman, 23, weekly 
news editor two years, college gradu- 
ate with highest distinction, Phi Beta 
Kappa, desires job preferably with 
daily or house organ. Box 5692, Edi- 
tor & Publisher 


NEWSPAPER-PUBLIO RELATIONS 
ee, 24, —, _—— at 
Newspapers: cr eneral, 
featur sports publicity: wa lic re- 
lasts syndicates. Box 5662, Editor 
& Publisher. 

RESEAROH; anne and writing. Ex- 
perienced. references. Box 
5663, Editor g “Publisher 





F mer 
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for beat or rim job on small daily. 
Write Box 5627, Editor & Publisher. 


WOMAN journalism graduat e New 
York University, Class pe seeks job 
on Southwest daily. vailable June 
20. Write Box 5650, fatter & Pub- 
lisher for detaila and photogravh. 


YOUNG REPORTER-copyreader. Five 
years: New York weekly, suburban 
daily: infantry reserve publicity; slot 
man-political reporter, Tokyo Stars 
Stripes (1947); ‘ow doing movie 
publicity but want back into newspa- 
pers. Go anywhere. Box 5659, Editor 
R Publisher. 











m Whar h future. 
_ married, fan. — have yout 
ox 


ee ere —— 
PUBLIC RELA 





TOP level public relations, 4 





newspaper and advertisi: 

perience, wants career Job “vith rp 
utable firm. Box 5583, Editor & Pu 
lisher. 

8 YEARS public relations, newspaper, 
magazine experience. B.S. in Journal- 
ism. Top rate performance guaranteed. 
Box -— Editor & —— 


P-NOTCH EDITO.! 
PUBLICITY MAN SY ILABLE 

I want to get out of a pleasant 
rut and begin life—not at 40, but at 
88—in a challenging new post. 

I will take full charge of your 
trade or house publication, ‘our 
small or medium-sized daily, or fill a 
key spot in your public relations de- 
partment. 

In 19 years’ experience as report 
er, newspaper and trade publication 
editor, and army public relations spe- 
cialist, I have learned all phases and 
methods of low-cost operation and 
have earned an enviable recor for 
—— relations 

I happil * married, college 
trained, ‘and avails le on short notice. 


and the "epility 
ficiently into aaa and are willing 
to compensate perfectionism yaenae 
write ‘Box 5676, Editor & Publisher 
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By Robert U. Brown 


“I AM AN American Day” comes 
up again on May 21 and this an- 
nual observance once again pro- 
vides an opportunity to look into 
the past to see who might have 
been the first to start it all. 

Two years ago (June 12, 1948) 
‘we reviewed the story and said 
“as far as we can determine the 
first ‘I°-Am An American Day’ 
‘was held at Sunny Hill Farm, 
Huntington, L. I., May 31, 1938.” 
‘We gave credit to Mrs. Paul 
d’Otrenge Seghers as the origi- 
mator; also gave credit to the 
Hearst Newspapers for putting it 
over as a national observance; 
but qualified the statements by 
saying: “Perhaps others had tne 
idea, also.” 

It seems that is so. We recite 
the available history here not to 
give credit to anyone for being 
first (we have found that a risky 
business) but merely to recite the 
record. We still feel that the 
Hearst Newspapers deserve credit 
for- popularizing the event on a 
national basis, regardless of where 
it originated, and we are indebted 
for this research to those papers 
and to George C. Bailey, manager 
of the Huntington News Bureau. 


Tue Immigration “a eed 
ization Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice has we ‘spon- 
sored special ceremonies honoring 
mewly-naturalized citizens. Such 
observances go back to 1915 when 
in Philadelphia President Wilson 
addressed 5,000 new citizens. 

In March, 1931, Mrs. A. B. 
Vajda, president and founder of 
the Americanization League of 
America, proposed a “Citizenship 
and Americanization Day” at a 
meeting in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. It was celebrated on 
May 18 of that year and the 
League sponsored similar observ- 
ances on the same day each year 
until in 1941 President Roosevelt 
proclaimed the national day. In 
June, 1948, the Milwaukee Com- 
mon Council passed a resolution 
crediting the League with origi- 
nating the day. In 1931 the 
Council appropriated $250 to de- 
fray the expense of the Mu- 
nicipal auditorium for the occa- 
sion. 

On Sept. 14, 1937, at a meet- 
ing of the San Diego Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Rev. A. Watson Brown, 
president, spoke on the subject, 
“A National Citizenship Day—A 
New Objective for the S.A.R.” A 
three-point proposal was adopted 
by the group and on June 14, 
1938, letters were sent out to 
every state society president and 
every local chapter president. On 
Oct. 1, 1949, in Washington, 
D. C., the Board of Trustees of 
the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution “offi- 
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cially recognized” Rev. Brown as 
the “founder of ‘I Am An Amer- 
ican Day.’” 

KK March, 1938, Mrs. Seghers 
organized the Helios Foundation 
at Huntington, L. I., to inculcate 
knowledge, understanding and love 
of America among Americans, 
particularly among those of for- 
eign birth, and it was decided to 
set one day a year aside as a 
day for Americans to rededicate 
themselves to the ideals of Amer- 
ica. On May 31, 1938, such an 
observance was held at Sunny Hill 
Farm, and 10 years later a stone 
memorial was erected there to 
commemorate the spot. 

On Nov. 12, 1938, Dr. R. J. 
Colbert of the University of Wis- 
consin extension division proposed 
a citizenship day to a committee 
representing 15 governmental, 
civic and educational groups 
throughout the country meeting 
in Manitowoc, Wis. The “day” 
was observed on May 21, 1939, 
and 350 new voters took their 
oath of allegiance on the grounds 
of Lincoln High School in Mani- 
towoc. The sponsoring organiza- 
tion sent a resolution and perti- 
nent data to Washington request- 
ing that such a program be con- 
sidered on a national basis. 

Learning of the Manitowoc 
event, William Randolph Hearst 
wrote his editors: “A patriotic 
idea worthy of emulation through- 
out the nation is that of Mani- 
towoc County. . . . The Wisconsin 
idea deserves to be spread and 
be nationwide, with annual citizen- 
ship ceremonies in every state.” 
The Hearst newspapers pushed 
the idea and on June 25, 1939, 
“Citizenship Day” was held in all 
Hearst newspaper cities. 

On May 3, 1940, by Act of 
Congress, public resolution No. 
67, a day was authorized to be set 
aside as Citizenship Day and was 
designated “I Am An American 
Day.” In 1941, President Roose- 
velt proclaimed May 18 as Cit- 
izenship Day which has since been 
observed as “I Am An American 
Day” regularly on the third Sun- 
day in May. 

* ok * 

THERE is the record as far as 
is known at the present time. It 
is difficult to say who actually 
originated the idea of a Citizen- 
ship Day, or an “I Am An Amer- 
ican Day.” According to infor- 
mation known at this time, Mrs. 
Vajda in Milwaukee seems to have 
been the first. Others may turn up 
in the future. 

The fact remains that the 
Hearst Newspapers, under Mr. 
Hearst’s prodding, jumped at the 
idea and dramatized it on a na- 
tionwide basis. Nothing can de- 
tract from their efforts in making 
it an annual observance of na- 
tional scope. 





E & P CALENDAR 

May 15—New England As- 
sociated Press News Executives 
Assn., annual spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

May 15-17—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., annual 
convention, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 16—New England Daily 
Newspaper Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

May 16-19 — International 
Federation of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and Publishers, third an- 
nual congress, Rome, Italy. 

May 18-20—Wisconsin Press 
Assn., 97th annual convention, 
Hotel S Mi 

May 19-20—Editorial Semi- 
nar, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

May 19-20— PNPA, jointly 
with the Pennsylvania Society 
of Newspaper Editors, annual 
press conference, Nittany Lion 
Inn, State College, Pa. 

May 22-23 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., 66th spring meet- 
ing, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 22 —Society of Siluri- 
ans, spring meeting, Athletic 
Club, New York. 

May 23 — New England 
Newspaper - Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

May 27-29 — Michigan Out- 
door Writers Assn., annual 
meeting, Escanaba, Mich. 

May 31-June 2—Advertising 
Federation of America, 46th 
— convention, Hotel Stat- 

er, 








3 Executive Changes 


.On Papers at Tyler 


TYLER, Tex.—Three changes in- 
volving administrative personnel 
of the Tyler Courier-Times and 
Morning Telegraph have been an- 
nounced by Calvin Clyde, Jr., as- 
sistant manager. 

Tom Martin, formerly in charge 
of display advertising, has been 
named national advertising man- 
ager. Edward Payer has been 
made local display advertising 
manager and will have charge of 
the display advertising personnel. 
Jack Hudson, formerly national 
advertising manager, has been 
named promotion and personnel 
manager. 

* 


Hearst Paper Cited 


For Hospital Effort 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany 
Times-Union, a Hearst newspaper, 
has received a citation from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for its 
help in obtaining a Veterans’ Hos- 
pital here. 

The veterans’ official presenta- 
tion made to the newspaper's 
managing editor, George O. Wil- 


liams, also praised the Times- 
Union for promoting efficient 
local government and civic 
progress. 
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’ s sge 
Responsibility 
J s . 
Views Aired in 
es 
Finley Lecture 

Is the American press doing its 
job today? 

James B. Reston, diplomatic 
correspondent for the New York 
Times, thinks it’s not doing as 
well as it ought to or could, but 
“it’s doing the job better than any 
other press in the world.” 

News Analyst Don Hollenbeck 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System thinks the press is not 
doing the job adequately “al- 
though certain conscientious news- 
papermen are more than ever 
aware of their larger responsibili- 
ties.” 

Their views were presented 
May 9 in the annual John H. 
Finley series of public lectures 
on “The Newspaper and Society.” 

Linen on the Line 

Charging that newspapers are 
too prone to overlook their own 
shortcomings, Mr. Hollenbeck 
gave the Pulitzer Prize story ex- 
posing 51 Illinois editors on the 
state payroll as a case in point. 
The story “almost didn’t get out 
of St. Louis and Chicago at all,” 
Mr. Hollenbeck alleged. 

“For nearly two weeks, not a 
word appeared about it elsewhere, 
and when the press associations 
and the rest of the newspapers 
did catch up with it, the coverage 
was spotty in the extreme,” he 
continued. 

“It is somewhat discouraging 
that when it comes to its own 
soiled linen, the American press 
is so reluctant to let the neighbors 
see it on the line, and it is su- 
premely ironical that one of jour- 
nalism’s richest prizes is awarded 
for the hanging out of some of 
that soiled linen.” 

He also feels that newspapers 
keenly aware of their responsibili- 
ties are all too few and tend to 
get lost in the shuffle—losing out 
audiencewise to those engaged 
solely in sensation and entertain- 
ment. 

News or Entertainment? 

Mr. Reston also was concerned 
about entertainment’s encroach- 
ment on news. 

Mr. Reston listed as the re- 
sponsibility of newspapers: to 
report as much of what happens 
—and on both sides—as possible; 
and to put it in some proportion. 
But progress toward the ultimate 
goal, he warned, will depend to 
a large extent on the public de- 
mand for reliable and serious 
information. 

“If the people want information 
rather than mere entertainment,” 
he said, “there are a few news- 
papers around that will accommo- 
date them. But if the people 
want to run away from serious 
news, which is always harder to 
read than some other kinds of 
news, there is very little we can 
do about that.” 
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OIL $900,000,000 annuall 
MANUFACTURING $289,000,000 in 19 
COPPER $230,000,000 in 194 
CATTLE $100,000,000 annuc 
COTTON $66,000,000 in IS 
TRADE WITH MEXICO $59,000,000 in 194 
MILITARY PAYROLL $48,000,000 annua! 
POTASH $42,000,000 annual 


Plus other gigantic industries, including the da 
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